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MILES STANDISH 

By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 
(1584-1656) 

[Footnote 19: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
[Illustration: Relics of Miles Standish.] 



Three hundred years ago the house of Standish was a notable one in 
England. The family had numerous possessions; their Lancashire estate 
of Duxbury Hall, in the shadow of Rivington Pike and the Pennine 
Hills, was pleasant and extensive, and there they had lived for 
generations, as there they live to-day. Of this Lancashire home was 
that John Standish, "squire to the king," who killed Wat Tyler, the 
agitator, on that memorable June day of 1381 when the boy-king of 
England, Richard the Second, so pluckily faced his rebellious subjects 
on the plain of Smithfield; of it was that Sir John Standish who 
fought underthe leopard-banner of King Edward at the stone mill of 
Crecy; and of it was that gallant soldier Miles Standish, the Puritan 
captain, the first commissioned military officer of New England, 
famous in American history, song, and story, as the stay and bulwark 
of the Pilgrims of Plymouth in their days of struggle and beginning. 

Miles Standish (or Myles, as the old spelling has it) was born in 
Lancashire, presumably in the family manor houseof Duxbury Hall, in 
the year 1584. The story of his life is simple. The absolute facts 
upon which it is based are meagre, but enough is known to warrant the 
assertion that Miles Standish was heir to the name and estates of the 
Standishesof Lancashire, from which, by some device not on record, he 
was, as he sturdily maintained in his will, "surreptitiously" 
defrauded. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the provinces of the 
Netherlands were battling for life against the tyranny of Spain. The 
Protestant Elizabeth of England gave help and support to the 
Protestant Stadtholder Maurice, and many of her fighting men carried 
pike or arquebus at the sack of Cad iz, fought at N ieuport and Ostend, 
or served the guns in the great sea-fight off Gibraltar that, in 1607, 
broke the power of Spain. Among these fighting-men was young Miles 
Standish, and he fought so stoutly and to such good purpose that, 
before he was twenty-one he had attained the rank and title of 



captain, and was known to Englishmen in the Low Countries as a brave 
and gallant soldier. In 1609 came the twelve years' truce between 
tired Spain and not less wearied Holland, that gave way in 1621 to the 
stubbornand bloody Thirty Years' War. It was, probably, in the early 
years of this truce that Captain Miles Standish, a born fighter, went 
back to Eng land to battle for his heritage. Not being the match for 
the law men in England that he was for Spanish dons in Holland, he was 
forced to retire from the unequal contest, defeated but not conquered. 
This belief in his rights to the inheritance of the Standishes he 
sturdily maintained to the last; for, dying forty years after in the 
new land his sword had helped to conquer and his wisdom to found, he 
left by his last will andtestamentuntohis son and heir, Alexander: 
"Ormistic, Bonsconge, Wrightington, Maudeslay, and the estates in the 
Isle of Man"--noneof which henorhis descendants were ever to occupy 
or hold. 

It was after this unsuccessful struggle for his heritagethathe 
crossed again to Holland and, from some cause not apparent-perhaps 
his disgust at English law, perhaps the attractions of one who, later, 
became Mistress Rose Standish, may supply the motive-settled among 
the self-exiled English folk in Leydenwho, becauseof religious 
differences with the established Church, had left their English homes 
and, calling themselves Pilgrims becauseof their wanderings, had made 
a settlement in the Dutch city of Leyden, "fair and beautiful and of a 
sweet situation." 

Although not of the religious faith and following of the Pilgrims of 
Leyden-indeed the story runs that the fiery little captain had been, 
at onetime, a Romanist-he must have been settled among them for 
years, for, on the eve of their emigration to America, we find him as 
one of their leaders, accepted and commissioned as the military 
adviser of the colonists. The time of his life in Leyden was one of 
religious unrest in Europe; and in Holland, during thattwelve years' 
truce with Spain, the theological disputes between Calvinists and 
Arminians ran so high as to bring John of Barneald to the scaffold, 
and to drive Grotius the scholar into exile. These days of stern 
dispute may have had their influence on the sturdy English soldier 
living in the midst of Dutch life and Dutch disputations, and made him 
lean to the side of Puritanism, even if never openly avowing it as his 
religiousfaith.lt is, indeed, a singular fact that the mainstay and 
chief protector of the first Puritan colonists of America was neither 
of their communion nor of their connection, and is openly censured by 
Puritan writers as one who, so says Hubbard, "had beena soldier in 
the Low Countries and had never entered the school of our Saviour 
Christ or of John the Baptist." But his companions and associates seem 
not to have permitted the dissociation to have had special weight with 
them. They gladly welcomed Captain Standish and his wife, Rose, among 
the little company of exiles that set out from Delft Haven for 
Virginia, and gave their names place on that memorable passenger list 
of the little schooner Mayflower, which, leaving the harbor of old 
Plymouth, in England, in September, 1620, finally droppedanchorin 
the harbor of new Plymouth, in New England, in Decemberfollowing. 

From the outset of this novel "adventure'-itself a turning-point in 
American history— this soldier of fortune was given place and 
prominencein the councils of a community which seems to have enlisted 



his support, not so much on its religious as on its adventurous side; 
and to this "dissenter from dissent" was intrusted the defence of a 
company of rel ig ious enthusiasts, sail ing upon what they deemed a 
divine mission, only in the practical side of which did their military 
adviser find occupation or interest. 

The up-bringing of Miles Standishhadbeensuchastofit him for 
leadership, and this he assumed early in the history of the 
enterprise. Even on the deck of the Mayflower, he was recognized as 
one whose counsels were wise and whose actions were inspiring, and 
when in the cabin of the Mayflower, in the harbor of Provincetown, the 
famous compact was drawn up, said to be "the first written 
constitution in the world," the bold signature of "Myles Standish" was 
the clearest of the forty-one Pilgrim autographs that were affixed to 
that famous document. It was Captain Standish who, with his sixteen 
"well-armed men," made a thorough exploration of the Provincetown 
peninsula; he organized and headedthe party of observation which, 
later, sailed the shallop and marched with watchful eyes along the 
shores of Cape Cod, seeking the best place for settlement; and, on 
December6th following, he sailed with a picked party across 
Massachusetts Bay and, in much peril and with many adventures, spied 
out the land and determined upon the harbor of Plymouth as the best 
spot for permanent settlement. It was to Captain Standish's knowledge 
as to the best locations and to his skill asa surveyor, that the 
colonists were indebtedfor the selection of their town site and the 
laying-out of their town; as, later, the sameskill camein play when 
were laid out the new towns that followed after the Plymouth 
beginnings. Through all that dreary and dreadful first winter, when 
half their numberdied, Captain Standish was their mainstay, as one 
whose word was ever reassuring and whose arm was as ready for 
protection as was his brain for planning methodsof defence. Though 
his wife, Mistress Rose Standish, was one of the early victims of that 
bitter winter of death, his courage never faltered, his vigilance 
never slackened. And when, in the midst of all the peril and 
suffering, in February, 1621, Miles Standish was appointed military 
captain of the colony, confidence was restored and courage renewed in 
the bosoms of that suffering but heroic and indomitable band; so that 
when spring came and the Mayflower sailed for England, not one of the 
settlers returned in her, norwoulddesertthe cause to which they had 
pledged themselves. 

It is customary to credit the final success of the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth to the religious elementthat held sway over them, making 
them patient, persistent, uncompromising, faithful, and earnest. But 
the wisdom of Carver, the genius of Bradford, the fervor of Brewster, 
the zeal of Winslow, would have beenof small avail had they not been 
backed by the decision, the resolution, the courage, the constancy, 
and the forethought of their brave captain, Miles Standish, "the John 
Smith of New England" as he has been called, the man of helpful 
measures and of iron nerves, who could "hew down forests and live on 
crumbs." 

From first to last he was the loyal supporter and trusty defender of 
the Plymouth colony. No danger unnerved him, no duty staggered him. 
With but eight men he started out, in 1623, to overawe and subdue the 
Indians of Massachusetts-then an unknown and perplexing quantity; 



single-handed he checked the conspiracy at Weymouth and turned the 
tables upon the savage plotters, by himself assassinating the 
assassins-a deed that saved thecolony from Indian massacre, but 
called forth the mild protest of the Pilgrim preacher at Leyden, Mr. 
Robinson, who wrote of it: "Concerning the killing of these poor 
Indians, oh! how happy a thing had it been, if you had converted some 
before you had killed any.... Let me be bold to exhort you seriously 
to consider of the disposition of your captain, whom I love. There is 
cause to fear that by occasion, especially of provocation, there may 
be wanting (in him) that tenderness of the life of man which is meet." 
But the Pilgrims of Plymouth seem not to have questionedthe decisive 
measures of the man who knew when and how to act in their defence. 
Alone he faced the roystering Morton at Merrymount, unarming that 
vaporing rebel and putting his riotous colony upon its good behavior. 
He led out the forty men of Plymouth enlisted for the Pequot War, 
headedthe expedition that in 1635, sailed against the encroaching 
French in Penobscot Bay, and, as late as 1653, when "very auncient and 
ful I of dolorous paines," expressed himself as ready to take the 
command intrusted to him when the colony forces were aboutto enter 
upon a struggle for the right of occupation of the Connecticut country 
with the Dutch colonists of Manhattan. 

He never refused any burden however heavy nor shirked any duty however 
onerous; he cheerfully yielded obedience to thecivil power, never 
exceeding his orders, nor rashly assuming responsibilities, nor 
leading his men upon unwise ventures. While always the military 
commander of the colony, his counsel and help were counted as equally 
valuable in matters of administration. He served repeatedly as one of 
the governor's council; he was at onetime assistant-governor or 
deputy, and, from 1644 to 1649, was treasurer of the Plymouth colony. 
He went to England as the envoy of the colonists in 1625, andin the 
midst of plague, of evil times and of bitterjealousies, withstoodthe 
tyranny of the London traders who owned the Pilgrims' labor; and 
braving both heavy debtand the possibility of censure, bought outthe 
traders' rights in the name of his associates. 

[II lustration: Departure of the Mayflower.] 

The personal descriptions of this remarkable man that have come down 
to us, show him as a man of small stature, quick-tempered, choleric, 
sturdy and bluff. "As a little chimney is soon fired," wrote the 
Puritan historian Hubbard, "so was the Plymouth captain, a man of 
very little stature, yet of a very hot and angry temper." And yet his 
relations with such men as the noble Bradford, the blameless Brewster, 
the politic Winslow, were so close and of so personal a characterthat 
one can hardly accept unquestioningly the story of his hot and 
unreasoning temper. He was a soldier and a fighter; but he loved peace 
and quiet, and his life was full of friendly offices and of kindly 
deeds. On Nantasket Beach he built the first "house of refuge" and 
life-saving station in America. He was a gentle nurse in the winter of 
sickness, a friend and adviser to those in trouble or distress, a 
loving father in the days when parents were not unfrequently tyrants, 
and a forgiving spirit, as the old story of his famous "courtship" 
(with sufficient foundation to warrant its acceptance) amply proves. 

The communism of the early Pilgrim days gave place in time to personal 



possession and, as the colony grew, certain of those who had been 
leaders desired more extended holdings. Captain Standish was one of 
these, and despite his friend Bradford's protests, he moved across the 
bay and in 1632 occupied a large and fertile stretch north of 
Plymouth, to which, still clinging to his old claim of a stolen 
heritage, he gave the name of Duxbury. Here in the midst of peaceful 
pursuits, but ever ready to obey the colony's call for counsel or for 
leadership, he lived for over twenty years, dying October3, 1656, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

A notable figure in American history, Miles Standish is a typeof that 
mingled spirit of adventure, liberty, and distrust that impelled 
emigration across the sea and, combined with the uncompromising stand 
for freedomof conscience, foundedand up-built the Pilgrim Colony of 
Plymouth. 

His existenceamongthesePilgrimsis in itself an anomaly. But it is 
one of those strange associations and unfaltering friendships that 
have left their mark for good upon the world since the days when the 
Roman fighting-man stood stanchly by the side of the Christian 
proselyte even to the death. 

Tradition says that Miles Standish was buried between two pointed 
stones in the graveyard of South Duxbury, but the question of his 
burial-place is still unsettled. The tall shaft, rising from the crest 
of Captain's Hill in Duxbury, andsurmountedwith astatueof the 
famous colonial captain, fitly commemoratesa life that has won a 
place in the American heart that only grows strongerand more enduring 
as time goes on. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 
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ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT [9] 

By OLIVER OPTIC 
(1822-1885) 

[Footnote9: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
[Illustration: Ulysses Grant. [TN]] 



Napoleon I. was a genius; General Grant was not. But the earnest, 
persistent, and determined efforts of men only moderately endowed by 
naturewith intellectual gifts, sometimes surpass what is accomplished 
by the spasmodic flashes of those born to be conquerors. So far as the 



successful career of the most prominent hero of the War of the 
Rebellion may be used to "point a moral," it forcibly emphasizes the 
results of energy, perseverance, and a determination to succeed in 
spite of all obstacles. As a military strategist he was doubtless 
su rpassed by others who were engaged i n the g igantic strugg le with 
him; but he accomplished, by adding to his soldierly abilities, his 
personal attributes, which seemed not to have been within the power of 
any other of the able commanders associated with him in the mighty 
conflict. 

It is notclaimed that General Grant was born into the world with 
brilliant, or even superior, intellectual powers, and his greatness 
was in the combination of his individual qualities, and the fact that, 
like Wellington, he was "rich in saving common-sense." He was a 
soldier in the most comprehensive sense; and if he did not overtop his 
colleaguesin a knowledgeof the science of war, he was at least their 
equal. The career of its greatest hero illustrates the mannerin which 
the loyal nation gave to posterity a victorious Union. 

Grant was born in humble circumstances at Point Pleasant, a village on 
theOhio River, and there were no accidents of family togild orcloud 
his coming into the world. He was descendedfrom Puritan stock, and 
one of his ancestors, a captain in the Old French War, was killed in 
battle. The general's grandfather served through the Revolutionary 
War. His father was a tanner in Ohio, but his son was not inclined to 
follow that occupation, though he was willing to do so if his father 
insisted upon it until he was of age, but not a day longer. He stated 
his preferences in regard to his future employment, desiring to be a 
farmer, a trader on the river, or to obtain an education. The first 
was not practicable, and the second was not regarded as very 
reputable. His father wrote to the representative of his district in 
Congress, who obtained for the young man a nomination to the Military 
Academy at West Point. 

All the education the young candidate for military honors had was only 
such as he had obtained at the district school, and the examination 
for admission was considered a very trying ordeal, though it included 
only the branches taught in the common schools. He "brushed up" his 
studies, and as he was always cool and self-possessed, he did not fail 
from embarrassment, as many do on such occasions, but was passed and 
admitted. Of the class of eighty-seven only thirty-nine were 
graduated. In rank Grant was the twenty-first, indicating aboutthe 
average ability. 

As a cadet he was popular with his comrades. He was honest, fair, and 
square, and was especially careful of the rights of others. The horse 
had been a favorite with him from his early childhood, and at the 
Academy he was distinguished as a bold and fearless rider. He was 
soberand rather dignified in his manner. The namegiventohim by his 
parents was "Hiram Ulysses," but the Congressman had made a mistake in 
presenting the nomination, and at West Point he was known as " U lysses 
Sidney." Failing to correct the error, he acceptedthe initial S., but 
made it stand for "Simpson," afterhis mother. The first name was 
suggested by an elderly female relative, who appears to have read the 
Odyssey, and appreciated its hero. The initials of his name as it 
finally stood had a national significance, which the newspapers were 



not tardy in using at the time of his first decided victory. 

He was graduated in 1843, and appointed brevet second lieutenant in 
the Fourth Regiment of Infantry. The engineers and the cavalry are 
considered more desirable arms of the service than the infantry, and 
the best scholars at the Military Academy are assigned to them. 
Grant's rank placed him in the latter. His regimentwas sentto 
Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis. Frederick T. Dent, his classmate, was 
in the same command, and residedin the vicinity. He was invited to 
the house of the Dents, where he made the acquaintance of M iss J u I ia 
T. Dent, who became his wife five years later. 

In 1845, the events which led to the Mexican War assumed form, and 
Grant's regimentwas ordered to Corpus Christi, where he was 
commissionedasafull second lieutenant. His post was situated at the 
mouthof theRio Nueces, between which andtheRio Grandewas a 
triangular section of territory claimed by both governments; and this 
was the nominal subject of dispute between the United States and 
Mexico. General Taylor, commanding aboutfourthousandtroops, was 
ordered to move his force to the Rio Grande, on which the Mexicans had 
concentrated an army. A body of United States dragoons, commanded by 
Captain Thornton, was surprised by an overwhelming force of the enemy, 
andall of them killed, wounded, or captured. This eventfiredthe 
blood of the soldiers, as well as of the people of the country, and 
Taylor crossed the river with the main body of his little army. 

The Mexican generals declared that the advance of Taylor into the 
disputed territory was an act of war, and active hostilities had 
commenced. While the general was hastening to reinforce one of the 
forts attacked, he came upon the Mexicans drawn up in order of battle 
at Palo Alto. An action, mostly with artillery, followed, and the 
enemy were defeated and driven from the field. It was the first battle 
fought in thirty-one years with any foe otherthan Indians, by 
American soldiers. Grant was in thatfirst conflict of half a century, 
as he was in the last ones. 

The Mexicans had fled from this first considerable battle of the war 
toResacadela Palma, where they had established themselves in a 
strong position. Taylor attacked them the next day, and though their 
force was triple that of their assailants, they were again defeated 
and routed. The Mexicans fought with dogged courage, however they may 
bejudged from the events of the war. Three months later, General 
Taylor marched upon Monterey with an army reinforced to 6,000 men. It 
was strongly fortified, but the city was captured after a hard-fought 
battle. 

In the midst of the conflict in the town, while the Mexicans were 
disputing its possession from the windows of the strongly constructed 
houses, the ammunition of the brigade to which Grant was attached was 
exhausted, and it became necessary to send for a fresh supply. It was 
a service of extreme peril, and a volunteer was called for to perform 
it. Grant was a bold rider, and he promptly offered himself to execute 
the dangerous mission. Mounting a very spirited horse, he resorted to 
the Indian fashion of hanging at the side of his steed so that the 
body of the animal protected him against the shots from the windows, 
and he passed safely through the street. With a sufficient escort he 



succeeded in conveying a load of ammunition to the point where it was 
needed. 

Soon after the battle of Monterey, Grant's regiment was sent to Vera 
Cruz to reinforce the larger army that was to march under General 
Scott to the"Halls of the Montezumas." LieutenantGrant, as a 
careful, substantial, and energetic officer, was selected for the 
important position of quartermaster of the Fourth Regiment. The army 
proceeded on its uninterrupted career of victory till the capital of 
Mexico was in its possession. The heights of Cerro Gordo were stormed 
and carried, andGrant, as usual, was in the thickest of the fight. 

The first considerable obstacle after the capture of Vera Cruz having 
been removed, the army proceededon its march to the City of Mexico, 
occupying Jalapa and Castle Perote on the way; butatPueblathe 
forces were so reduced by sickness, death, and the expiration of 
enlistments as to compel a halt. For three months General Scottwas 
compelled to wait for reinforcements; but when he could muster 11,000 
effective men, a very small numberfor the conquest of a country, he 
resumedhis march, and in Augustarrived in the vicinity of the 
capital. Outside of the causeways leading to the city were the 
strongholds of Chapultepec and Cherubusco, and batteries mounting a 
hundred guns. 

Chapultepec was a fortification one hundred and fifty feet above the 
average level of the ground. A front of nine hundred feet bristled 
with cannon. Behind it was a mill called El Molino del Rey, fortified 
and garrisoned, which defended the approach to the castle. The capture 
of this work was assigned to General Worth, to whose command the 
Fourth Regiment belonged. The assault was a desperateone, for it was 
"the last ditch" of the Mexicans; but it was carried, though the 
assailing force lost one-fourth of its numberin the assault. "Second 
LieutenantGrant behaved with distinguished gallantry," is the 
official report of his conduct. Though custom and the precedents of 
the service permitted the quartermasterto remain at a safe distance 
from actual fighting in charge of the baggagetrains, Grant never 
availed himself of this immunity from personal peril, but retained his 
place with the regiment. 

When the strong places which defendedthe city fell, Scott and his 
army marched into the capital. The Mexican forces fled, and the United 
States flag floated over the "Halls of the Montezumas." The country 
was conquered, and the war was ended. Grant had been engaged in all 
the battles near the Rio Grande, and in most of them from Vera Cruz to 
the City of Mexico, and he had won the brevet rank of captain for his 
gallantry. 

After the ratification of the treaty of peace, by which California was 
acquired, the army evacuated Mexico, and Captain Grant was sent to New 
York with his regiment. Its companies were separated and sent to 
various military stations. After serving at Detroit and Sackett's 
Harbor, the Fourth Infantry was sentto Oregon in 1851, the discovery 
of gold in California having attracted an immense immigration to the 
shores of the Pacific. The battalion of which Grant's company was a 
part was stationed at Fort Dallas, and had some experience in Indian 
warfare. In 1848 he had been married to Miss Dent; but in the wilds of 



Oregon he was separated from his family. There was nothing thereto 
satisfy his reasonable ambition, no hopeof rising in his profession, 
andhebecamediscontented.In 1853 hewascommissionedasafull 
captain; but this did not reconcile him to his situation, and he 
resigned his position in the army to enter upon an untried life as a 
civilian. 

Grant was now thirty-two years of age; he had a wife and two children, 
and it was necessary for him to provide for their support. His first 
choice of an occupation had been that of a farmer, and he went back to 
thatin the present emergency. His wife owneda farm about nine miles 
from St. Louis, and Grant located himself there. He built a house upon 
it of hewn logs, working upon it with his own hands. He was not a 
"gentleman farmer" in any sense, for he drove one of his teams with 
wood to the city. He wore an old felt hat, a seedy blouse, and tucked 
his trousers' legs into the tops of his boots. H is habits were very 
simple, and the lack of means compelled him to live on the most 
economical scale. 

The retired captain was not successful as a farmer; but he was known 
as an honest, upright man, faithful in all his obligations. In his 
need of a remunerative occupation he applied for the position of city 
engineer in St. Louis; but he failed to obtain it. As a real estate 
agentand as a collector he was equally unsuccessful, and his fortunes 
were at a very low ebb. He obtained a place in the custom-house, but 
at the end of two months the death of the collector compelled him to 
retire. But while fortune seemed to have completely deserted him, 
subjecting him to the fate of thousands of others in the struggle to 
live and care for his family, it was more propitiousto his father, 
who was in comparatively easy circumstances, and had established 
himself in the leather business in Galena, III. It seemed to be 
incumbent upon him to do something for the relief of his oldest son, 
and in 1860 the ex-captain became a member of the firm of "Grant & 
Sons." This was the position in which the opening of theWarof the 
Rebellion found him. 

For years the military spirit of the North had been repressed and 
discouraged. Sober and dignified people regardedthe soldier as 
unnecessary, and military parades were looked upon as childish, and 
classed in the category with circus shows. But suddenly, when the 
cannon of the Rebellion began to resound in the South, the people were 
awakened from their dream of security, and the profession of arms, 
which had beendisparagedand had almostfallen into disrepute, became 
in the highest degree honorable, for the safety of the nation depended 
upon it. Millions were readyto fight fortheUnion, buttherewere 
very few trained officers to organize and command those who were eager 
to uphold the flag and save the nation. Except here and there one who 
had served in the Mexican or Indian wars, therewas nota soldier in 
the land who had any experience of actual warfare. 

To Galena came the intelligence that Fort Sumter had been bombarded, 
and with it the proclamation of President Lincoln calling for 75,000 
volunteers. Grant was profoundly moved by the situation of the 
country, and without seeking for or thinking of the honors and 
emoluments that might be reaped, he patriotically desired to serve his 
country in the present terrible emergency. The nation had educated him 



for military service, and though he had fought with honorthroughone 
war, he did not regard the debt as paid. He was a soldier, but he did 
not boast of what he had done, or even claim the rank in the gathering 
armies to which his experience entitled him. 

In less than a week he was drilling a company in Galena, whose members 
wished to make him their captain; but another citizen wanted the 
place, and he declined it. He consentedto goto Springfield, the 
capital of the State, with the company. On the way he met the Hon. 
Elihu B. Washburn, and by him was presented to Governor Yates, who, 
however, did not appearto be greatly impressed, and did not take much 
noticeof him. Then Grant wrote to the adjutant-general of thearmy at 
Washington, stating that he had been educated at West Point at the 
public expense, and considered it his duty to tender his services to 
the Government. He did not apply for the commission of a 
brigadier-general; but was willing to serve in any capacity where he 
might be needed. 

No response came to this modestoffer, and Grant visited Cincinnati, 
where George B. McClellan, who had been appointed major-general of 
volunteers by the governor of Ohio, was organizing the forces. Both 
had served in Worth's brigade in Mexico; and Grant thought his former 
friend might tender him a position on his staff. Though he called upon 
him several times, he failed to find him, and returned to Springfield. 
While he was waiting at the capital, GovernorYates sent for him, and 
asked him if he knew how many men belonged in a company, how many 
companies in a regiment, and similar questions concerning details 
which were very perplexing toa civilian. 

Grant assured him that he was a graduate of West Point, had served 
eleven years in the regular army, and knew all about such matters. 
This reply helped the governor out of his embarrassment, and the 
soldier was invited to take a seat in the State House, and act as 
adjutant-general. One who knew Grant betterthan others suggestedto 
the governor that he should appoint him to the command of a regiment. 
This advice was acted upon, and the patriotic seeker for military 
employmentwas appointed colonel of the Twenty-first Regiment of 
Illinois Infantry. Grant promptly acceptedthe commission, and 
hastened to Mattoon, where the regiment was encamped, and assumed the 
command. 

His command was a body of three months' troops, composed of excellent 
material, but in rather a demoralized condition when the colonel 
assumed command, for the men were American citizens, jealous of their 
rights as such, and military discipline was new and strange to them. 
Grant marched them to Caseyville, where he drilled them for four 
weeks, and transformed them from a mob of independentcitizens into 
one of the best-disciplined bodies of troops in the country, which 
became noted for its orderly and excellent bearing. The change was 
effected so skilfully that no man believed he had sacrificed his 
citizenship. The strongwill of thecolonel, dignified by the genuine 
principle of patriotism, overcame the prevailing idea of equality, and 
his command was a unit. The men were proud of the leadership of a 
regular army officer, and admired him to such a degreethatthey 
re-enlisted for three years. 



While Colonel Grant was at Caseyville it was reported that Quincy, on 
the Mississippi, was menaced by rebel guerillas from Missouri, and he 
was ordered to the exposed point. In the absence of transportation he 
marched his regiment one hundred and twenty miles of the distance. 
From this point his command was sent into Missouri, where the 
discipline and the morals of the body were improved by quiet and 
judicious measures. Guarding railroads was the service in which the 
regiment was employed; and when serving with other commands Grant was 
the acting brigadier-general, though he was ranked by all the other 
colonels. 

In July of the opening year of the war Grant becamea 
brigadier-general of volunteers. The appointmentwas obtained by Mr. 
Washburn, who had befriended him before. The Western Departmentwas at 
this time underthe command of General Fremont. Grant's district was a 
part of Missouri, with Western Kentucky and Tennessee, and he 
established his head-quarters at Cairo, a point of the utmost military 
importance as a depotof supplies and a gunboat rendezvous. Kentucky 
had proclaimed a suspicious neutrality, and near Cairo, on the other 
side of the river, were the three termini of a railroad from the 
South. A Confederate force seized two of them, and Grant hastenedto 
secure Paducah, the third. The enemy hurriedly retired as he landed 
his force, and Grant issued a temperateand judicious proclamation, 
for he was on the soil of the enemy. He had acted without orders from 
his superior, and returning to Cairo after an absence of less than a 
day, he found Fremont's order, already executed, awaiting him. He also 
took possession of Smithland, at the mouth of the Cumberland River. 

With a force of 3,100 men General Grant madean incursion into 
M issouri to break up a rebel camp at Belmont, where he fought his 
first battle in the Rebellion. He had accomplished his purpose, when 
the enemy was reinforced from Columbus, on the other side of the 
river, and though he brought off his command in safety he narrowly 
escaped capture himself. Fremontwas superseded by Halleck, and for 
the next two months Grant was employed in organizing and drilling 
troops. Columbus, with 140 cannon and full of men and material, closed 
the Mississippi. The Confederate line of defence against theinvasion 
of the South extendedfrom this point across the country, including 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland, the 
latter mounting forty guns, with quarters for 20,000 soldiers. 

Grant was studying this line of defence, devising a plan to break 
through it. By order of General Halleck he had sent outa 
reconnoissancein force, underGeneral Smith, who reported to him that 
the capture of Fort Henry was practicable. Grant forwarded this report 
to the commander of the department, and asked for permission to attack 
it. This was refused in sharp and curt terms. A written application, 
earnestly seconded by Commodore Foote, who had broughtthe gunboat 
service up to a state of efficiency in the West, secured the desired 
order. With 17,000 men, in connection with 7 gunboats underthe 
command of the commodore, Grant started upon his mission the day after 
he received the order. Fort Henry was captured, though the army was 
not engaged. The main body of the Confederate force escaped to Fort 
Donelson. 

The capture of Fort Henry cheered the army and the people. Grant 



telegraphedthe result of the attack to Halleck, and announced his 
intention to proceed against Fort Donelson. Leaving 2,500 men to 
garrison the fort, Grant marched with 15,000 from Fort Henry, while a 
considerable addition to his force came up the river. The 
fortification was invested, and after three days of persistent 
fighting in cold, snow, and hunger, the fort surrendered. The gunboats 
were severely handled by the water batteries of the enemy, and the 
commodorewas badly wounded, so that most of the work fell upon the 
army. 

It was a brilliant victory, and the loyal nation resoundedwith the 
praises of Grant. This was the pointerto the fame he afterward 
achieved. His reply to the rebel general, "I propose to move 
immediately on your works," was repeatedall over the country, and the 
initials of his name came to mean "Unconditional Surrender," the terms 
he had demanded of the commander of the fort. 

The strategetic line of the Confederates was broken, and new 
dispositions of their forces became necessary on account of this 
important victory; Columbus was abandoned, and its men and material 
sent to Island No. 10. The battle of Pittsburg Landing, orShiloh, as 
it is called in the South, followed underGrant's command. It was a 
bloody and hotly contested action, and not as decisive as that of 
Donelson. The ground was held, and the arrival of Buell with 
reinforcements caused the Confederates to retire. Sherman had a 
command in this battle under Grant, and the strong friendship between 
these two great commanders, which subsisted to the end, had its origin 
aboutthistime. 

Not such were the relations between Halleck and Grant, for the latter 
was practically thrown into the shade by the former; buttheheroof 
Fort Donelson continued to do his duty faithfully, making no issue 
with his superior. At this time he was in commandof the Army of the 
Tennessee. While he remained in this position the Union army and navy 
had made decided progress in the West and the South; but no real 
advance was madein the direction of the rebel capital. Then McClellan 
was removed from his position of general-in-chief, and Halleck was 
appointedin his place. Grant seemedto be forgotten forthe time, or 
his operations were overshadowed by those in the East. But he had 
driven the enemy out of West Tennessee, and was turning his attention 
toward Vicksburg. 

When he had sufficiently informed himself in regard to the situation, 
he proposedto the general-in-chief a movementupon Vicksburg, which 
was really the Gibraltar of the Mississippi, and he was invested with 
full powers to carry out his own plans. Constantly and earnestly 
supported by Sherman, he battered against this strong fortress for six 
months. Various expedients were resortedto for the reduction of the 
place, without success. With the written protest of four of his ablest 
generals in his pocket, Grant moved his army to a point four miles 
below Grand Gulf, foughtseveral battles on his way, and came to the 
rear of Vicksburg. The Confederate engineers were doubtless as skilful 
as any in the world, and seemedto bejustified in regarding the 
fortress, with its surrounding batteries, fortifications, swamps, and 
tangledjungles, as impregnable. 



Following up his regular siege operations, Grant exercised his 
indomitable will against those tremendous defences, and Vicksburg 
fell. The news of its surrender was spread all overthe loyal nation 
with that of the great victory of Gettysburg. The Confederacy had been 
cut in two, and a decided turn in the struggle for the Union was 
clearly indicated. The name of the victorious general was again upon 
the lips of all the people. Grant himself seemed to be the only man 
who remained unmoved. President Lincoln sent him an autograph letter, 
acknowledging that Grant was right while he was wrong; and even 
Halleck was magnanimous enoughto send him a very handsome letter of 
congratulation. The fortunate general had beenmadea major-general of 
volunteers after his victory at Donelson; and he was now promotedto 
the rank of major-general in the regular army. 

A new department had been created for Major-General Grant, covering 
nearly all the territory south of the Ohio. He was worn out and sick 
after the severe exertions of the summer; but when informed that 
Rosecranswas shut up and closely besieged by Bragg, in Chattanooga, 
he set out for this point with only his personal staff. On the way he 
used the telegraph and the mails, and suggested or ordered such steps 
as would relieve the place, for the Army of the Cumberland, shut off 
from supplies, was in desperate straits, sick and famished. 
Reinforcements were hurried, and the result of his preparations was 
the decided victory of the battle of Chattanooga and Missionary Ridge. 
In this battle General Sheridan came to his notice for the first time. 

General Grant was thanked, and presented with a gold medal by 
Congress. He had become the idol of the loyal nation; but he bore his 
honorsvery meekly. The gradeof lieutenant-general was revived, and 
conferred upon him. All the armies of the United States were now under 
his command. He was called to Washington, and it is not possible even 
to mention the honors that were showered upon him. In due time he took 
his place at the head of the Army of the Potomac, and fought some of 
the most terrible battles of the war. Richmond was his first objective 
point, and failing in the direct approach to the capital of the 
Confederacy, he moved upon it from the south. It was a long struggle, 
but in the end Richmond fell. 

At Appomattox Court HouseGrant received the surrenderof General Lee, 
granting the most magnanimous terms to the defeatedarmy. The other 
armies of the Confederacy soon fol lowed the example of the Army of 
Virginia, and the long and terrible conflict of over four years was 
ended in a victorious Union. As soon as the surrender was effected, 
General Grant, without any pomp or parade, proceededto Washington, 
not even taking in Richmond on his way, and reported in person to 
President Lincoln. He advised the immediate reduction of the army, 
sustained at an enormous expense, and no longer needed. 

The war was ended! Perhaps no man ever stood higher in the estimation 
of his country than Grant, and it was inevitable that he should become 
a candidate for the Presidency. He had been a Democrat in politics 
before the war; but he was elected to the first office in the nation 
by the people, though the candidate of the Republican party. He was 
hardly as successful in this office as he had been in the field; but 
he carried with him the respect and admiration of the people to the 
day of his death. He was re-elected to the Presidency; and the 



objections of the people to a third term more than anything else, 
prevented his third nomination. 

After his return to private life he visited nearly every country in 
Europe, and was everywhere honored as no citizen of the Republic had 
ever been before. In the last years of his life he engaged in a 
financial and banking business, by which he lost all his property. 
About the same time an insidious disease was wearing away his life. He 
had been approached before to write a history of his military life, to 
which he would not listen. In his financial strait he accepted an 
offer, and wrote the work, in two octavo volumes, while suffering from 
the weakness and pain of his malady. He was doing it for his family, 
for his own days were numbered; and there is nothing on record more 
heroic than his struggle to finish this task. 

Four days after he had finished his literary labor of love, he died of 
the disease which had been the burden of his last days. He passed away 
at Mount McGregor, N. Y., July 23, 1885. The loyal people mourned him 
as the saviour of the nation from d isruption, and even those who had 
been his enemies in war were his friends in death. The whole nation 
was present in spirit at his obsequies. His remains were interred at 
Riverside Park, New York, and only await the imposing monumentwhich 
the metropolis of the nation he saved is to rear above his tomb. 

His character can never be as prominentasthevictorieshewonfor 
his imperilled country; but his honesty, his unsullied honor, and his 
self-abnegation entitle him to another crown of glory. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 
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By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 
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Achievementwins applause. And when the steps toward achievement a re 
tingedwith mystery, romance, or daring, the applause is irresistible 
and continuous. So it has come to pass that by the side of Xenophon's 
masterly "retreat of the Ten Thousand," of Cortes's burning his ships 
at Vera Cruz, and of Marlborough's bold march through the heart of 
Germany to the victory at B lenheim, stands Sherman's March to the Sea 
and his "Christmas Gift" of captured Savannah. And yet this brilliant 
leader of men had never seen a hostile shot fired until he was 
forty-one, and his first battle was the defeat at Bull Run. 

The March to the Sea, upon which Sherman's fame as a soldier so 
largely rests, was by no means the greatest or most significant of his 
many achievements. His record as a soldieris filled with examples of 
his courage, his shrewdness, and his tenacity, while his mingling of 
gentle ways and grim determination, of restlessness and calm, of 
forethought, fearlessness, and frankness, make him at once a unique 
and central figure in thedecadeof war and reconstruction that forms 
so importanta chapter in the story of the United States of America. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was born on February 8, 1820, in the town of 
Lancaster, the county-seat of that fair and fertile section known as 
Fairfield County, in the southern part of the State of Ohio-the busy 



commonwealth that furnished 300,000 men to the armies of the Union, 
andgavetotheCivil War its three greatest generals; forGrantand 
Sherman were Ohio born, and Sheridan's boyhood was spent in the same 
State. 

But Sherman's ancestors were of stout Puritan stock, dating back 
almost to the days of the Mayflower. His first American "forebear" was 
a Puritan minister, Rev. John Sherman, an emigrantto the Connecticut 
colony from Essex in England. Of one of the collateral branches was 
Roger Sherman, drafter and signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
The father of the soldier was Judge Sherman, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court; his motherwas "a Hoyt of New England." 

William Tecumseh Sherman was the sixth of eleven children, a younger 
brother being the lad who, later, becameSenatorJohn Sherman of Ohio. 
Judge Sherman, the father of the boys, died in 1829, and William was 
adopted into the family of Senator Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, a resident 
of Lancaster, and a notable figure in American history, for he was 
senator and cabinet minister for nearly forty years. 

Sherman's training was that of a soldier from boyhood. At sixteen, he 
was entered as a cadet at the Military Academy at West Point, from 
which he graduated in 1840, standing sixth in a class of 42. 
Engineering was his favorite study, but devotion to his books seems 
not to have kept him out of mischief. He was not, he himself admitted 
later, "a Sunday-school cadet," his record for behavior being 124 in 
the Academy standard-not so very far from the foot. But Grant, it 
must be remembered, ranked even lower in his behavior record, standing 
at 149. 

The twenty years that followed Sherman's graduation from West Point 
were variously spent. He was commissioned second lieutenant in the 
Third Artillery, July 1, 1840, and orderedto Florida to face the 
hostile Seminoles. He was promoted to be first lieutenant November 30, 
1841, and in 1842 was orderedto Fort Morgan, in Alabama. From 1843 to 
1846 he was stationed at Fort Moultrie, in Charleston Harbor (where 
the afterward famous Major Robert Anderson was his superior officer), 
at Bellefontaine, Alabama, and at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, on 
recruiting service. When the war with Mexico was declared, Lieutenant 
Sherman was sentto California, then a debatable land. He reached 
Monterey Bay, by way of "the Horn," in January, 1847, and spentthree 
years in California, returning east as bearer of despatches to the War 
Departmentin 1850. In May, 1850, he married Miss Ellen Ewing, 
daughter of Senator Ewing, then Secretary of the Interior under 
President Taylor, and in Septemberfol lowing he was commissioned as 
captain and sentto St. Louis. 

It was at this time, so Sherman notes in his "Memoirs," that he felt a 
great disappointment to think that the war with Mexico was foughtto a 
finish without his having been "in it," and he adds, "of course, I 
thought it was the last and only chance in my day, and that my career 
as a soldier was at an end." It was at an end for a time, for after 
garrison duty at St. Louis and New Orleans, he resigned from the army, 
and, in 1853, soughtto make his fortune in business. 

He first went to California as manager of the San Francisco branch of 



a St. Louis bank, buttheill success of the enterprise drove him east 
again in 1857, when he engaged in the banking business in New York 
City. To this enterprise, however, the famous panic of 1857 put an 
early end, and in 1858 he was embarked in the law, with an office at 
Leavenworth, Kan. This, too, failing to supply sufficient bread and 
butter, he tried farming in Ohio for a while, and then applied for a 
government position in Washington. Instead of this, however, he 
secured an appointment as Superintendentand Professor of Engineering 
in a new military collegejust started at Alexandria, in Louisiana. He 
entered upon the duties of his position on the 1st of January, 1860, 
when the mutterings of rebellion were already abroad; and just as he 
had put the academy into good working order the war-cloud became so 
black that Sherman, in a manly letterto Governor Moore, of Louisiana, 
declared his intention of maintaining his allegiance to "the old 
constitution as long as a fragment of it survives," resigned his 
office, and returned to Ohio. In April, 1861, heacceptedthe 
presidency of a St. Louis street railway company. Then Sumterwas 
fired on, the war fever filled the land, troops were hurried to the 
front, and Sherman signified to the Secretary of War his desire to 
serve his country "in the capacity for which I was trained." On May 
14, 1861, hewas appointed colonel of the Thirteenth United States 
Infantry, and assigned to inspection duty in Washington under General 
Scott, the commander-in-chief; and then the real story of his life 
began. 

At first fate seemedto be against him. He was too outspoken and 
hard-headedto suit the reckless and effusive boasters of those early 
days of the war, which he insisted would be long and bloody, unless 
the whole military power of the Republic was put into the field to 
crush the rebellion before it could grow into a revolution. He was as 
disgusted as Washington had been in revolutionary times, with 
short-service enlistments, and refused point-blank to go to Ohio to 
enlist "three-months men," saying, in his bluntway, "You might as 
well try to put out fire with a squirt gun as expect to put down this 
rebellion with three-months troops." He was assigned to the command of 
the Third Brigadeof the First Division of McDowell's army, and had 
his "baptism of fire" upon the disastrous field of Bull Run, which he 
has characterized as "one of the best planned and worst fought battles 
of the war." That famous "skedaddle," as it was the fashion to call 
it, he frankly admitted, in his official report, began among the men 
of his brigade, and the "disorderly retreat" speedily becamea 
humiliating rout, which only a few cool-headed officers, such as 
Colonel Sherman, could check or control. 

The chagrin over the stampede at Bull Run was so great, that the more 
conscientious Union officers expected to be held responsible for it 
and duly court-martialed; butto Colonel Sherman's surprise, his 
superiors saw beyond the demoralization of the moment, and in August, 
1861, hewas made brigadier-general of volunteers and transferred to 
the Department of the Cumberland, with head-quarters at Louisville, 
Ky. From thenceforth all his fighting and all his fame was associated 
with the armies of the West. 

At once he saw the desperate condition of affairs in Kentucky-a 
border State, only to be held for the Union by promptand decisive 
measures. He called for reinforcements frequently and emphatically, 



and when the Secretary of War visited him on a tour of inspection, and 
asked his views on the situation, Sherman paralyzed him by asserting 
that for the defence of Kentucky, 60,000 men were needed at once, and 
that 200,000 would be necessary there before the war in thatState 
could be ended. This was so out of proportion to the Secretary's 
estimate that Sherman was declared crazy; he was deprived of his 
command at the front and relegated to a camp of instruction near St. 
Louis. 

But so shrewd and correct an observer, so energetic a leader, and so 
determined a fighter, could not long be left in retirement, and in 
February, 1862, General Sherman was ordered to assume command of the 
forces at Paducah, Ky. Desperatefighting soon followed. The battle of 
Shiloh (sometimes called Pittsburg Landing) showed of what stuff the 
"crazy Sherman," as the newspapers had called him, was made, and from 
Shiloh's bloody field in 1862, to Johnston's surrender at Raleigh in 
1865, Sherman's fame rose steadily, until it left him one of the three 
greatest generals of the Civil War, and one of the famous commanders 
of the century. 

From Shiloh to Raleigh, Sherman stood, in a measure, as Grant's right 
hand, for, even when Grant was "hammering away" in Virginia, Sherman, 
by his strategy, shrewdness, and daring in the West was giving him 
material supportand help. In the three years of fighting, from 1862 
to 1865, these events stand prominently out in Sherman's military 
record-the tenacity with which he held the right of the I ine at 
Shiloh, the faithful service he rendered as commander of the left 
before Vicksburg, his rapid relief of Knoxville, his brilliant capture 
of Atlanta, his daring and famous march to the sea and the capture of 
Savannah, his equally daring march throughthe Carolinas to the help 
of Grant, and his final capture of Johnston's army, which was the real 
close of the war. 

In all these events the peculiar traits of characterthatmadeSherman 
so conspicuous a success stood out in bold relief—his coolnessin 
danger, his bravery in action, his daring in devices, his readiness of 
invention, his electric surprises, his scientific strategy, his 
ruthlessnessin destruction, his courtesy to the conquered, his 
devotion to his soldiers, his loyalty to his superior in command, his 
restlessness, his energy, his determination to succeed. These all 
contributed to the result that made "Sherman's army" famous the world 
over, and stamped him as the hero of a campaign that, according to 
military critics, "stands alone in thehistory of modern warfare." 

His scientific fencing with General Joseph E. Johnston, the 
Confederate leader, was as masterly as it was effective. He forced his 
rival from the stand he had taken as warder of the gateways to the 
South's supply land, fighting him step by step from Dalton backward to 
Atlanta, and capturing that stronghold of the Confederacy by 
persistentand desperatefighting. Then, when Atlanta was won, 
Sherman's ability to cut the Gordian knot, as no other man dared, was 
displayed with especial force. Instead of frittering away his precious 
time by simply holding Atlanta, or wasting strength unnecessarily by 
hunting up a baffled and elusive foe, or devoting all his energy to 
keeping open his long line of communication and supply, he determined 
to strike a disastrous blow at the Confederacy, swiftly and 



unexpectedly. Cutting loose from his connection with the West, he 
would live on the enemy and lay waste the storehouse of the 
Confederacy-or, as he expressed it in outlining his plans to General 
Grant, "move through Georgia, smashing things, to the sea." 

The boldness of this desperate measure at first attracted, as it 
afterward alarmed, the authorities at Washington. Consent was given 
and then recalled, but, before the recall could reach him Sherman had 
acted quickly, fearing this same countermand. Upon receipt of the 
order consenting to his march, he cut the telegraph wires to the 
north, then he burned his bridges, tore up the railroad that connected 
him with the West, and, with his army reduced to its actual available 
fighting strength of 60,000 men, with banners streaming, gun-barrels 
glistening in the sun, bands playing, and the men singing lustily 
"Glory, glory, hallelujah!" Atlanta was left behind, and "Sherman's 
army" set its face eastward and commenced its memorable march to the 
sea. 

In two parallel columns the army of invasion and destruction moved 
through the fertile land, cutting a swath of desolation forty miles 
wide, and crippling the Confederacy by dissipating its most cherished 
resources. For fully a month the army was practically lost, so far as 
communication with the North was concerned. Then it struck the sea at 
Savannah, captured that beautiful city, and, in the celebrated 
despatch which actually reached President Lincoln on Christmas Eve, 
General Sherman presented to the President and the country "the city 
of Savannah, as a Christmas gift." 

Savannah taken, the more difficult march northward was determined 
upon, so as to make a junction with Grant before Richmond, and end the 
war by one final and tremendous stroke. The "Campaign of the 
Carolinas," as this northward march was called, was a really greater 
achievement than the march to the sea, for it was against more 
formidable natural odds, and was done in midwinter. The distance 
covered, from Savannah to Goldsboro, in North Carolina, was four 
hundred and twenty-five miles; five large rivers were crossed, three 
important cities were captured, and the Stars and Stripes were once 
more flung to the breeze above the ruins of Fort Sumter. And yet, in 
fifty days from the start, the army reached Goldsboro, "in superb 
order," and concluded what Sherman himself designates as "one of the 
longest and most important marches ever made by an organized army in a 
civilized country." It was a great achievement, but it was withoutthe 
novelty, the mystery, and the dramatic qualities of the earlier 
cross-country campaign, and so it has come to pass that the first has 
been the most famous, and Sherman's march to the sea has gone into 
history as one of the romances and glories of the War of the 
Rebellion. 

The campaign of the Carolinas fitly ended, as had the march to the 
sea, in victory; and the successes at AverysboroandBurtonville 
culminated on April 26, 1865, in the surrender, near Raleigh, of 
Johnston, and the last organized army of the Confederacy. 

The war was over. Sherman's army marched northward to Washington, 
where, on May 24, 1865, on the second day of the famous Grand Review, 
General Sherman and his victorious army marched past the presidential 



reviewing stand-"sixty-five thousand men," says General Sherman, "in 
splendid physique, who had just completed a march of nearly two 
thousand miles in a hostile country." Then came the disbandment; 
Sherman bade his "boys" good-by in a ringing farewell order; the men 
departedto their waiting homes, and the splendid "Army of the West" 
was a thing of the past. 

After the conclusion of the war General Sherman was, for four years, 
stationed at St. Louis, asCommanderof the Military Division of the 
Mississippi. He was a notable public character, with a reputation for 
bravery that none dare assail, and a record as a soldier that made him 
one of the nation's heroes. He stood next to Grant in position, merit, 
and popularity; and when, in 1869, General Grant was elected to the 
presidency, Sherman, who had been named lieutenant-general in 1866, 
was promotedto the vacant post as general of the army, with 
head-quarters at Washington. 

He visited Europe in 1871-72 and, both because of his own brilliant 
record, and his official position as head of the American army, he was 
everywhere received with honorand distinction. Returning home he 
wrote his "Memoirs;" they were published in 1875, and stamped him, in 
the opinion of critics, as "by far the ablest writer among America's 
military men." 

On February 8, 1884, he was placed upon the retired list-"turned out 
to grass," as he expressed it, "and told I could spendthe rest of my 
days in peace and retirement." As an especial mark of the nation's 
pride in his record, he was, as the order stated, "placed upon the 
retired list of the army, without reduction in his current pay and 
allowances," and the President in the same order publicly put on 
record the gratitudeof the American people "for the services of 
incalculable value rendered by General Sherman in the War for the 
Union, which his great military genius and daring did so much to end." 
It was a fitting tribute to the man who had worn the uniform of his 
country for forty years, faithful to every trust and equal to every 
emergency, and who had risen through every grade from a cadetship and 
a lieutenancy, to the proud eminence of General of the Armies of the 
United States. 

The twenty-six years that were his after the close of the great 
struggle in which he had been one of the central figures, were filled 
with a quiet enjoyment of life and a wide personal popularity. 
Wherever he went he was a living hero, welcomed and honored as such by 
the people who owed so much to his wise brain and his unsheathed 
sword. He could have been President of the United States, had he been 
willing to acceptthe nomination that was offered him; instead, he 
declined with peremptory and characteristic bluntness, and he is, it 
is believed, the only man who ever did refuse that high office. 

After his retirement he made his home, first in St. Louis and then in 
New York, where the last five years of his I ife were passed, and where 
he speedily became one of the great city's familiar, honored, and 
notable figures. Here, too, the final call came to him. On February 
14, 1891, when he hadjust passed his seventy-first birthday, sounded 
the order "parade is dismissed," and Sherman died in his own home, in 
West Seventy-first Street, mourned by an entire nation. He was buried 



in St. Louis by the side of his wife, who had died in 1890. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
soldier. His bearing and presence told of camp and uniform. With a 
military education and military environments, he could not understand, 
and could not calmly brook, the cautious conservatism of the civilian, 
which would often temporize when swift, determined action seemed 
necessary, and which was often boastful at home, and timorous in the 
field. Able in action, fierce in assault, unerring in judgment, 
watchful in detail; with a sagacity and foresight that amounted almost 
to genius, and a memory that was marvellous, General Sherman was a 
great military leader, and one who, when the opportunity came, rode 
straight into fame and reputation. As determined as he was daring, as 
magnanimous as he was impulsive, as clear-headed as he was energetic, 
and as gentle-hearted in peace as he was ruthless in war, he was 
indeeda unique figure in America's history, and, as time goes on, his 
namewill stand as that of one of the great Republic's mostfamousmen 
and most cherished memories. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 



PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN 

(1831-1888) 



Philip Henry Sheridan, Commander-in-chief of the United States Army, 
and the last and most brilliant of the great generals of the North, 
was born at Albany, N.Y. March 6, 1831. He had few advantages of 
early education and training, but in 1848 he obtained a cadetshipat 
West Point. Sheridan's hot blood and impulsive temperamentwere 
manifested even in his student days, and a quarrel with a comrade 
resulted in his suspension for a year. He was consequently unable to 
graduatein 1852, as he should have done, but in thefollowingyearhe 
concludedhis studies and was appointeda brevet second lieutenant of 
infantry. In 1854 he was assigned to the First Infantry in Texas, and 
the same year he received his commission as second lieutenantof the 
Fourth Infantry. With the latter regiment he served during the next 
six years in WashingtonTerritory and Oregon. In the attack upon the 
Indians at the Cascades, Washington Territory, in April, 1856, the 
United States troops landed underf ire, and routed and dispersed the 
enemy at every point. General Scott drew special attention to 
Sheridan's bravery on this occasion. 

[Illustration: Philip Henry Sheridan. [TN]] 

But it was the great Civil War which developed Sheridan's talents, as 
in the case of many other distinguished officers, and made promotion 
rapid. The resignation of commanders with Southern sympathies and the 
creation of new regiments secured Sheridan a first lieutenancy in the 
Fourth Infantry in March, 1861, and a captaincy in the Thirteenth 
Infantry in the following May. Yet that memorable year in the history 
of the United States "broughthim little employmentand no laurels." 



After various minor services he was commissioned as colonel of the 
Second Michigan Cavalry on May 25, 1862. He at once engaged with the 
regimentin Elliot's raid against the railroad, which was destroyed at 
Booneville. During the month of June he commandedthe Second Cavalry 
Brigadein several skirmishes, andonJuly lstgaineda brilliant 
victory at Booneville over a superior cavalry force. His appointment 
as brigadier-general of volunteers dated from this action. In the 
autumn of 1862 Sheridan received the command of the Eleventh Division 
of the Army of theOhio, under General Buell. Moving out of Louisville 
with Buell, againstBragg, he took part, on October 8th, in the 
stoutly contested battle of Perryville, where he manoeuvred his 
division with conspicuousskill and effect, holding thekey of the 
Northern position, and using the point to its utmost advantage. 

At the famous battle of M u rf reesboro, wh ich was one of the bloodiest 
and most prolonged of the campaign, Sheridan held the key-point for 
several hours in the first day's fighting, "displaying superb tactical 
skill and the greatest gallantry." After repulsing four desperate 
assaults his ammunition unfortunately gave out. He then ordered a 
bayonet charge and withdrew his lines from the field; but by his 
obstinate resistance invaluable time had been gained by his chief, 
General Rosecrans, to make new dispositions. Sheridan's commission as 
major-general followed upon these services. From this time little of 
interest occurred until Septemberl9and20, 1863, when Sheridan again 
distinguished himself at the battle of Chickamauga, rescuing his 
division from a perilous position. General Thomas was transferred to 
the command of Rosecrans' besieged army at Chattanooga, and thither 
General Grant arrived with reinforcements from Vicksburg. Grant was 
determined to dislodge the Southern commander, Bragg, who was posted 
on Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. Hooker carried Lookout 
Mountain and Thomas captured the Ridge on November 25th. In the latter 
operation Sheridan's division was the first to cross the crest, and it 
pressed the enemy's rear-guard until long after dark, seizing wagons 
and artillery. By his successful conductin the West, Sheridan had now 
thoroughly established his military reputation. 

Grant, who had now becomelieutenant-general, established his 
head-quarters in Virginia in March, 1864. He was very badly off for an 
energetic commanderof cavalry there, and discussed the matterwith 
General Halleck. The latter at once suggested Sheridan, remembering 
his splendid dash and bravery at Missionary Ridge. "The very man!" 
exclaimed the laconic Grant, and Sheridan accordingly became commander 
of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac. Sheridan's progress 
during the campaign of 1864 was like a whirlwind. His troops covered 
the front and flan ks of the infantry through the battle of the 
"Wilderness" until May 8th, when the greater part of the force was 
withdrawn, and next morning Sheridan started on a raid against the 
enemy's points of communication with Richmond. Getting within the 
Confederate lines he dashed upon the outworks of Richmond itself, 
where he took one hundred prisoners, and thence moved to Haxall's 
Landing, from which point he returned to the Northern army, having 
destroyed many miles of railroad track, besides trains and a great 
quantity of rations, and liberated Union soldiers. This expedition 
included repulses of the enemy at Beaver Dam and Meadow Bridge, and 
the defeat of the enemy's cavalry at Yellow Tavern, where their best 
cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart, was killed. From May 27th to June 



24th Sheridan was engaged in almost daily engagements and skirmishes, 
harassing the enemy, and, with that good fortune which sometimes 
attendsthe most daring soldiers, resisting all attemptsto defeat or 
capture him. 

The Middle Departmentand the Department of West Virginia, Washington, 
and Susquehanna were constitutedthe "Middle Military Division" in 
August, 1864, and General Grant put Sheridan in command of the same. 
He chafed for opportunities of further distinguishing himself and 
justifying his appointment; but the enemy, underGeneral Early, had 
been reinforced, and for six weeks Sheridan was kept on the defensive 
near Harper's Ferry. At length, when Early's forces had been 
diminished, Sheridan expressed such confidence of success if he were 
allowed to attack, that Grant gave him permission in only two words of 
instruction, "Go in!" Sheridan went in, attacking Early with great 
vigor, on September 19th, at the crossing of the Opequan. After a 
severe battle the enemy was routed; Sheridan captured three thousand 
prisoners and five guns, and sent Early, as he expressed it, "whirling 
through Winchester." Next day President Lincoln, on Grant's 
recommendation, appointed the victorious soldier a brigadier-general 
in the regular army. Taking up the pursuit of Early in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Sheridan found him on the 20th strongly posted on Fisher's 
Hill, just beyond Strasburg. Quietly moving Crook's command through 
the wood, he turned the enemy's left onthe22d, and drove him from 
his stronghold, capturing sixteen guns. 

The losses of Sheridan and those of Early in these two battles were 
almost precisely equal, being aboutf ifty-four hundred men each; but 
the Northern general had captured many guns and small arms. Sheridan 
continuedthe pursuit up the valley, butfindingit impracticable to 
proceed either to Lynchburg or Charlottesville, he returned through 
the valley, devastating it on his way and rendering it untenable for 
an enemy's army. By Sheridan'ssuccessesGrantobtainedthe 
unobstructed use of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal, whereas his defeatwould have exposed Maryland and 
Pennsylvania to invasion. 

Sheridan's next operations, however, were the most important, as they 
have becomethe most renowned, in his career. Passing through 
Strasburg, he posted his troops on the further bank of Cedar Creek, 
while he himself, on October 16th, went to Washington, in response to 
a requestfrom Secretary Stanton, for consultation. Before the sun 
rose on the morning of the 19th, Early, who had been reinforced, 
surprised, during a fog, the left of the Union army and uncovered the 
position also of the Nineteenth Corps, capturing twenty-four guns and 
aboutfourteen hundred prisoners. General Wright succeeded in 
retaining his grasp on the turnpike by moving the Sixth Corps to its 
western side and the cavalry to its eastern; but the whole army in the 
process had been driven back beyond Middletown. 

Sheridan was at Winchester at this time, on his return from 
Washington. Hearing the noise of battle, he dashed up the turnpike 
with an escort of twenty men, rallying the fugitives on his way, and 
aftera ride of a dozenmiles reached the army, where he was received 
with indescribable enthusiasm. This famous incident gave rise to 
Buchanan Read's stirring poem of Sheridan's ride, now one of the most 



popular pieces in the repertories of public readers, both in England 
and the United States. After the lapse of a few hours, spent in 
preparing his forces, Sheridan ordered an advance, and literally swept 
the enemy from the field in one of the most overwhelming and decisive 
engagements of the war. All the lost Union guns were retaken, and 
twenty-four Confederate guns and many wagons and stores were captured. 
Congress passed a vote of thanks to Sheridan and his troops for the 
"brilliant series of victories in the valley," and especially the one 
at Cedar Creek. Sheridan was appointed by the Presidenta 
major-general in the army "for the personal gallantry, military skill, 
and just confidence in the courageand patriotism of your troops," as 
the order expressed it, "displayed by you on October 19th." 

On February 27, 1865, Sheridan, with his cavalry, 10,000 strong, moved 
upthe valley, destroying the Virginia Central Railroad, theJames 
River Canal, and immense quantities of supplies, and defeating Early 
again at Waynesboro. He then made his way toward Grant's army and 
arrived at the White House on March 19th. In subsequent operations he 
acted immediately under General Grant. The final campaign of the war 
began, and on March 31st Sheridan was attacked by a heavy force of 
Lee's infantry, under Picket and Johnson; but on the following day, 
being reinforced by Warren, he entrappedand completely routed Picket 
andJohnson'sforcesatFive Forks, taking thousands of prisoners. 
Sheridan displayed greattactical skill and generalship on this 
occasion, and the decisive battle of Five Forks compelled General Lee 
to evacuate Petersburg and Richmond. Lee was soon in flight, but 
Sheridan was speedily on his trail, and, far away in the Northern van, 
he constantly harassed the enemy. Overtaking the flying army at 
Sailor's Creek, he captured sixteen guns and four hundred wagons, and 
detained the enemy until the Sixth Corps could come up, when a 
combined attack resulted in the capture of more than six thousand 
prisoners. 

On April 8th Sheridan again engaged the Confederates at Appomattox 
Station. Early on the morning of the 9th the enemy endeavoredto break 
through, but abandoned the attempt when Sheridan, moving aside, 
disclosed the infantry behind. Sheridan mounted his men and was about 
to charge, when the white flag betokening surrender was displayed in 
his front. This broughtthewar in Virginia to a close, though in 
Alabama and other districts the conflict continued to a somewhat later 
period. The Confederate power, however, was broken by the surrender at 
Appomattox Court-house, which practically endedtheCivil War. 

Sheridan subsequently conductedan expedition into North Carolina. On 
June 3, 1865, he took command of the Military Division of the 
Southwest, at New Orleans, and was appointed to the Fifth Military 
District (Louisiana and Texas) in March, 1867. President Johnson, 
being dissatisfied with his administration, relieved him of his 
appointmentduring the reconstruction troubles in Louisiana, and 
transferred him to the Department of the M issouri. He continued in 
command until March 4, 1869, when he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and assigned the command of the Division of the 
Missouri, with head-quarters at Chicago. 

During the Franco-German War of 1870-71 General Sheridan visited 
Europe, and was present as a spectatorwith the German forces at 



several celebrated engagements. He was held in high esteem by Prince 
Bismarck and Count Von Moltke. After the sanguinary battle of 
Gravelotte, which Sheridan witnessed, Bismarck returnedwith the King 
to Pont-a-Mousson, and on the evening of the next day the German 
Chancellor entertained at dinner General Sheridan and his American 
companions, "with whom he talked eagerly in good English, while 
champagneand porter circulated." At one point of the Franco-German 
War, when Bismarck was at Versailles, anxiously desiring a French 
governmentwith which he could concludea durable peace, "it almost 
seemed," says Mr. Lowe, in his "Life of Bismarck," "as if he had no 
other resource but to pursue the war on the principles laid down by 
General Sheridan." The American soldier had said to the Chancellor: 
"First deal as hard blows at the enemy's soldiers as possible, and 
then cause so much suffering to the inhabitants of the country that 
they will long for peace and press their governmentto make it. 
Nothing should be left to the people but eyes to see and lament the 
war." 

[Illustration: Sheridan ride.] 

In 1875, during the political disturbances in Louisiana, General 
Sheridan was sent to New Orleans, returning to Chicago on quiet being 
restored. On the retirement of General Sherman, in March, 1884, he was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the Army of the United States. He 
diedAugust5, 1888. General Sheridan was the most brilliant cavalry 
officer whom America has produced. In addition to conspicuous personal 
bravery, he had an eagle eye for piercing through the designs of an 
enemy and for detecting at a glance all their weak points. He 
possessed wonderful energy, remained undepressed in thepresenceof 
overwhelming odds, and had a superb confidence in moments of the 
greatest danger. His careerwas one of the most romantic and 
adventurous called forth by the great American civil struggle. 



ROBERT EDMUND LEE 

By GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY 

(1807-1870) 

[Illustration: Robert Lee. [TN]] 



It is my wish to give a short outline of General Lee's life, and to 
describe him as I saw him in the autumn of 1862, when at the head of 
proud and victorious troops he smiled at the notion of defeat by any 
army that could be sent against him. I desire to make known to the 
reader not only the renowned soldier, whom I believe to have been the 
greatest of his age, buttogive some insight into the character of 
one whom I have always considered the most perfect man I ever met. 

As a looker-on, I feel that both parties in the war have so much to be 
proud of that both can afford to hear what impartial Englishmen, or 
foreigners, have to say about it. Inflated and bubble reputations were 



acquired during its progress, few of which will bear the test of time. 
The idol momentarily set up, often for political reasons, crumbles in 
time into the dust from which its limbs were perhaps originally 
moulded. To me, however, two figures stand out in that history, 
towering above all others, both cast in hard metal that will be 
forever proof against the belittling efforts of all future detractors: 
one, General Lee, the great soldier; the other, Mr. Lincoln, the 
far-seeing statesman of iron will, of unflinching determination. Each 
is a good representative of the genius that characterized his country. 
As I study the history of the secession war, these seem to me the two 
men who influenced it most, and who will be recognized as its greatest 
heroes when future generations of American historians record its 
stirring eventswith impartiality. 

General Lee came from the class of landed gentry that has furnished 
England at all times with her most able and distinguished leaders. The 
first of his family who went to America was Richard Lee, who, in 1641, 
becameColonial Secretary to the Governor of Virginia. The family 
settled in Westmoreland, one of the most lovely counties in that 
historic State, and members of it from time to time held high 
positionsin the government. Several of the family distinguished 
themselves during theWarof Independence, amongwhom was Henry, the 
father of General Robert E. Lee. He raised a mounted corps known as 
"Lee's Legion," in command of which he obtained the reputation of 
being an able and gallant soldier. He was nicknamed by his comrades 
"Light-Horse Harry." He was three times Governor of his native State. 
To him is attributed the authorship of the eulogy on General 
Washington, in which occurs the so-often quoted sentence, "First in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen," 
praise that with equal truth might have been subsequently applied to 
his own distinguished son. 

The subject of this slight sketch, Robert Edmund Lee, was born January 
9, 1807, at the family place of Stratford, in thecountyof 
Westmoreland, State of Virginia. When only a few years old, his 
parents moved to the small town of Alexandria, which is on the right 
bank of the Potomac River, nearly opposite Washington, but a little 
below it. 

He was but a boy of eleven when his father died, leaving his family in 
straitened circumstances. Like many other great commanders, he was in 
consequence brought up in comparative poverty, a condition which has 
been pronounced by the greatest of them as the best training for 
soldiers. During his early years heattendeda day-school near his 
home in Alexandria. He was thus able in his leisure hours to help his 
invalid motherin all her household concerns, and to afford her that 
watchful care which, owing to her very delicate health, she so much 
needed. She was a clever, highly gifted woman, and by her fond care 
his character was formed and stamped with honest truthfulness. By her 
he was taught never to forgetthat he was well born, and that, as a 
gentleman, honor must be his guiding star through life. It was from 
her lips he learned his Bible, from her teaching he drank in the 
sincere belief in revealed religion which he never lost. It was she 
who imbued her great son with an ineradicable belief in the efficacy 
of prayer, and in the reality of God's interposition in the every-day 
affairs of the true believer. No son ever returned a mother'slove 



with more heartfelt intensity. She was his idol, and he worshipped her 
with the deep-seated inborn love which is known only to the son in 
whom filial affection is strengthened by respectand personal 
admiration for the woman who bore him. He was herall in all, or, as 
she described it, he was both son and daughterto her. He watched over 
her in weary hours of pain, and served her with all that soft 
tenderness which was such a marked trait in the character of this 
great, stern leader of men. 

He seems to have been throughout his boyhood and early youth perfect 
in disposition, in bearing, and in conduct-a model of all that was 
noble, honorable, and manly. Of the early life of very few great men 
can this be said. Many who have left behind the greatest reputations 
for usefulness, in whom middle age was a model of virtue and perhaps 
of noble self-denial, began their career in a whirlwind of wild 
excess. Often, again, we find that, like Nero, the virtuous youth 
develops into the middle-aged fiend, who leaves behind him a name to 
be execrated for all time. It would be difficult to find in historya 
great man, be he soldier or statesman, with a character so 
irreproachable throughouthis whole life asthatwhich in boyhood, 
youth, manhood, and to his death, distinguished Robert Lee from all 
contemporaries. 

He entered the M i I itary Academy of West Point at the age of eighteen, 
where he worked hard, became adjutant of the cadet corps, and finally 
graduated at the head of his class. There he mastered the theory of 
war and studied the campaigns of the great masters in that most 
ancient of all sciences. Whatever he did, even as a boy, he did 
thoroughly, with orderand method. Even at this early age he was the 
model Christian gentleman in thought, word, and deed; careful and 
exact in the obedience he rendered his superiors, but remarkable for 
thatdignity of deportment which all throughhis career struck 
strangers with admiring respect. 

He left West Point when twenty-two, having gained its highest honors, 
and at once obtained a commission in the engineers. Two years 
afterward he married thegranddaughterand heiress of Mrs. Custis, 
whose second husband had been General Washington, but by whom she left 
nochildren.lt was a great match for a poor subaltern officer, as his 
wife was heiress to a very extensive property and to a large number of 
slaves. She was clever, very well educated, and a general favorite; he 
was handsome, tall, well made, with a graceful figure, and a good 
rider; his manners were at once easy and captivating. These young 
people had long known one another, and each was the other's first 
love. She brought with her as part of her fortune General Washington's 
beautiful property of Arlington, situated on the picturesquewooded 
heights that overhang the Potomac River, opposite the capital to which 
the great Washington had given his name. In talking to me of the 
Northern troops, whose conduct in Virginia was then denounced by every 
local paper, no bitter expression passed his lips, but tears filled 
his eyes as he referred to the destruction of his place, that had been 
the cherished home of the father of the U n ited States. He could 
forgive their cutting down his trees, their wanton conversion of his 
pleasure-grounds into a graveyard, but he could never forget their 
reckless plunder of all the camp equipmentand other relics of General 
Washington that Arlington House had contained. 



Robert Lee first saw active service during the American war with 
Mexico in 1846, where he was wounded, and evinced a remarkable talent 
for war that brought him prominently into notice. He was afterward 
engagedin operations against hostile Indians, and obtained the 
reputation in the army of being an able officer of great promise. 
General Scott, then the general of greatest repute in the United 
States, was especially attracted by the zeal and soldierly instinct of 
the young captain of engineers, and frequently employed him on distant 
expeditions that required cool nerve, confidence, and plenty of 
commonsense.lt is a curious fact thatthroughoutthe Mexican War 
General Scott in his despatchesand reports made frequent mention of 
three officers-Lee, Beauregard, and McClellan-whose names became 
household words in America afterward, during the great Southern 
struggle for independence. General Scott had the highest opinion of 
Lee's military genius, and did not hesitate to ascribe much of his 
success in Mexico as due to Lee's "skill, valor, and undaunted 
energy." Indeed, subsequently, when the day came that these two men 
should part, each to take a different side in the horrible contest 
before them, General Scott is said to have urged Mr. Lincoln's 
Governmentto secure Lee at any price, alleging he "would be worth 
fifty thousand men to them." His valuable services were duly 
recognized at Washington by more than one step of brevet promotion: he 
obtained the rank of colonel and was given command of a cavalry 
regiment shortly afterward. 

I must now pass to the most important epoch of his life, when the 
Southern States left the Union and set up a government of their own. 
Mr. Lincoln was in 1860 elected President of the United States in the 
abolitionist interest. Both parties were so angry that thoughtful men 
soon began to see thatwaralonecould end this bitter dispute. 
Shipwreck was before the vessel of state which General Washington had 
built and guided with so much care during his long and hard-fought 
contest. Civil war stared the American citizen in the face, and Lee's 
heartwas well-nigh broken at the prospect. Early in 1861 the seven 
Cotton States passed acts declaring their withdrawal from the Union, 
and their establishment of an independent republic, under the title of 
"The Confederate States of America." This declaration of independence 
was in reality a revolution; war alone could ever bring all the States 
together. 

Lee viewed this secession with horror. Until the month of April, when 
Virginia, his own dearly cherished State, joined the Confederacy, he 
clung fondly to the hope that the gulf which separated the North from 
the South might yet be bridged over. He believed the dissolution of 
the Union to be a dire calamity notonly for his own country, but for 
civilization and all mankind. "Still," he said, "a Union that can only 
be maintained by swords and bayonets, and in which strife and civil 
war are to take the place of brotherly love and kindness, has no charm 
for me." In common with all Southerners he firmly believed that each 
of the old States had a legal and indisputable right, by its 
individual constitution, and by its act of union, to leave at will the 
great Union into which each had separately entered as a sovereign 
State. This was with him an article of faith of which he was as sure 
as of any divine truths he found in the Bible. This fact must be kept 
always in mind by those who would rightly understand his character, or 



the course he pursued in 1861. He loved the Union for which his father 
and family in the previous century had fought so hard and done so 
much. But he loved his own State still more. She was the sovereign to 
whom in the first place he owed allegiance, and whose orders, as 
expressed through her legally constituted government, he was, he felt, 
bound in law, in honor, and in love to obey without doubt or 
hesitation. This belief was the mainspring that kept the Southern 
Confederacy going, as it was also the corner-stone of its 
constitution. 

In April, 1861, at Fort Sumter, Charleston Harbor, the first shotwas 
fired in a war that was only ended in April, 1865, by the surrender of 
General Lee's army at Appomattox Court House, in Virginia. In duration 
it is the longest war waged since the great Napoleon's power was 
finally crushed at Waterloo. As the heroic struggle of a small 
population that was cut off from all outside help, against a great, 
populous, and very rich republic, with every market in the world open 
to it, and to whom all Europe was a recruiting ground, this secession 
war stands out prominently in the history of the world. When the vast 
numbers of men put into the field by the Northern States, and the 
scale upon which their operations were carried on, are duly 
considered, it must be regarded as a war fully equal in magnitudeto 
the successful invasion of France by Germany in 1870. If the mind be 
allowed to speculate on thecourse that eventswill take in centuries 
to come, as they flow surely on with varying swiftness to the ocean of 
the unknown future, the influence which the result of this Confederate 
war is boundto exercise upon man's future history will seemvery 
great. Think ofwhata powerthe re-United States will bein another 
century! Of what it will bein the twenty-first century of the 
Christian era! If, as many believe, China is destined to absorb all 
Asia and then to overrun Europe, may it not be in the possible future 
that Armageddon, the final contest between heathendom and 
Christianity, may be fought out betweenChina and North America? Had 
secession been victorious, it is tolerably certain that the United 
States would have broken up still further, and instead of the present 
magnificent and English-speaking empire, we should now see in its 
placea numberof small powers with separate interests. 

Most certainly it was the existence of slavery in the South that gave 
rise to the bitter antagonism of feeling which led to secession. But 
it was not to secure emancipation that the North took up arms, 
although during the progress of the war Mr. Lincoln proclaimed it, for 
the purposeof striking his enemy a serious blow. Lee hated slavery, 
but, as he explained to me, he thought it wicked to give freedom 
suddenly to some millions of people who were incapable of using it 
with profit to themselves or the State. He assured me he had long 
intendedto gradually give his slaves their liberty. He believed the 
institution to be a moral and political evil, and more hurtful to the 
white than to the black man. He had a strong affection for the negro; 
but he deprecated any sudden or violent interference on the part of 
the State between master and slave. Nothing would have induced him to 
fight for the continuance of slavery; indeed, he declared that had he 
owned every slave in the South he would willingly give them all up if 
by so doing he could preserve the Union. He was opposedto secession, 
and to prevent it he would willingly sacrifice everything except honor 
and duty, which forbade him to desert his State. When in April, 1861, 



she formally and by an act of her Legislature left the Union, he 
resigned his commission in the United States army with the intention 
of retiring into private life. He endeavored to choose what was right. 
Every personal interest bade him throw in his lot with the Union. His 
property lay so close to Washington that it was certain to be 
destroyed and swept of every slave, as belonging to a rebel. But the 
die was cast; he forsook everything for principle and the stern duty 
it entailed. Then came that final temptation which opened out before 
him a vista of power and importance greater than that which any man 
since Washington had held in America. General Long's book proves 
beyond all furtherdoubtthathewas offered the post of 
commander-in-chief of the Federal army. General Scott, his great 
friend and leader, whom he loved and respected, then commanding that 
army, used all his influence to persuade him to throw in his lot with 
the North, but to no purpose. Nothing would induce him to have any 
part in the invasion of his own State, much as he abhorred the war 
into which he felt she was rushing. His love of country, his unselfish 
patriotism, caused him to relinquish home, fortune, a certain future, 
in fact, everything, for her sake. 

He was not, however, to remain a spectator of the coming conflict; he 
was too well known to his countrymen in Virginia as the officer in 
whom the Federal army had most confidence. The State of Virginia 
appointed him major-general and commander-in-chief of all her military 
forces. In open and crowded convention he formally acceptedthis 
position, saying, with all thatdignity and graceof mannerwhich 
distinguished him, that he did so "trusting in Almighty God, an 
approving conscience, and the aid of my fellow-citizens." The scene 
was most impressive. There were presentall the leading men of 
Virginia, and representatives of all the first families in a State 
where great store was attachedto gentle birth, and where society was 
very exclusive. General Lee's presence commanded respect, even from 
strangers, by a calm, self-possessed dignity thelike of which I have 
never seenin other men. Naturally of strong passions, he kept them 
under perfect control bythatironanddeterminedwill, of which his 
expression and his face gave evidence. As this tall, handsomesoldier 
stood before his countrymen, he was the picture of the ideal patriot, 
unconscious and self-possessed in his strength; he indulged in no 
theatrical display of feeling; there was in his face and about him 
thatplacid resolve which bespoke great confidence in self, and which 
in his case-one knows nothow-quickly communicated its magnetic 
influence to others. He was then just fifty-four years old, the age of 
Marl borough when he destroyed the French army at Blenheim. In many 
ways and on many points these two great men much resembled each other. 
Both were of a dignified and commanding exterior; eminently handsome, 
with a figure tall, graceful, and erect, while a muscular, 
square-built frame bespoke great activity of body. The charm of manner 
which I have mentioned as very winning in Lee, was possessed in the 
highest degree by Marlborough. Both, at the outset of their great 
career of victory, were regarded as essentially national commanders. 
Both had married young, and were faithful husbands and devoted 
fathers. Both had in all their campaigns the same belief in an 
ever-watchful Providence, in whose help they trusted implicitly, and 
for whose interposition they prayed at all times. They were gifted 
with the same military instinct, the same genius for war. The power of 
fascinating those with whom they were associated, the spell which they 



cast over their soldiers, who believed almost superstitiously in their 
certainty of victory, their contempt of danger, their daring courage, 
constitute a parallel that is difficult to equal between any other two 
g reat men of modern ti mes. 

From the first Lee anticipateda long and bloody struggle, although 
from the bombastic oratory of self-elected politicians and patriots 
the people were led to believe that the whole business would be 
settled in a few weeks. This folly led to a serious evil, namely, the 
enlistment of soldiers for only ninety days. Lee, who understood war, 
pleadedin favor of theengagementbeingforthetermof war, but he 
pleaded in vain. To add to his military difficulties, the politicians 
insisted upon the officers being elected by their men. This was a 
point which, in describing to me the constitution of his army, Lee 
most deplored. 

The formation of an army with the means alone at his disposal was a 
colossal task. Everything had to be created by this extraordinary man. 
The South was an agricultural, not a manufacturing, country, and the 
resources of foreign lands were denied it by the blockade of its ports 
maintained by the fleet of the United States. Lee was a thorough man 
of business, quick in decision, yet methodical in all he did. He knew 
what he wanted. He knew what an army should be, and how it should be 
organized, both in a purely military as well as an administrative 
sense. In abouttwo months he had created a little army of fifty 
thousand men, animated by a lofty patriotism and courage that made 
them unconquerable by any similarly constituted army. In another month 
this army, at Bull Run, gained a complete victory over the Northern 
invaders, who were driven back across the Potomac like herds of 
frightened sheep. 

The Confederates did notfollow uptheir victory at Bull Run. A rapid 
and daring advance would have given them possession of Washington, 
their enemy's capital. Political considerations at Richmond were 
allowed to outweigh the very evident military expediency of reaping a 
solid advantage from this their first great success. Often afterward, 
when this attemptto al lay the angry feelings of the North against the 
act of secession had entirely failed, was this action of their 
political rulers lamented by the Confederate commanders. 

In this article, to attempt even a sketch of the subsequentmilitary 
operations is not to be thought of. Both sides foughtwell, and both 
have such true reason to be proud of their achievements that they can 
now afford to hearthe professional criticisms of their English 
friends in the same spirit that we Britishers have learned to read of 
the many defeats inflicted upon our arms by General Washington. 

As a studentof war I would fain linger over the interesting lessons 
to be learned from Lee's campaigns; of the same race as both 
belligerents, I could with the utmost pleasure dwell upon the many 
bril I iant feats of arms on both sides; but I cannot do so here. 

The end came at last, when the well-supplied North, rich enough to pay 
recruits, no matter where they came from, a bounty of over five 
hundred dollars a head, triumphed over an exhausted South, hemmed in 
on all sides, and even cut off from all communication with the outside 



world. The desperate, though drawn battle of Gettysburg was the 
death-knell of Southern independence; and General Sherman's splendid 
but almost unopposed march to the sea showed the world that all 
further resistance on the part of the Confederate States could only be 
a profitless waste of blood. In the thirty-five days of fighting near 
Richmond which ended the war in 1865, General Grant'sarmy numbered 
190,000, that of Lee only 51,000 men. Every man lost by the former was 
easily replaced, but an exhausted South could find no more soldiers. 
"The right of self-government," which Washington won and for which Lee 
fought, was no longerto be a watchword to stir men's blood in the 
United States. The South was humbled and beaten by its own flesh and 
blood in the North, and it is difficult to know which to admire most, 
the good sense with which the result was accepted in the so-called 
Confederate States, or the wise magnanimity d isplayed by the victors. 
The wounds are now healed on both sides; Northerners and Southerners 
are now once more a united people, with a future before them to which 
no other nation can aspire. If the English-speaking people of the 
earth cannot all acknowledgethe same sovereign, they can, andl am 
sure they will, at least combine to work in the interests of truth and 
of peace for the good of mankind. The wise men on both sides of the 
Atlantic will take care to chase away all passing clouds that may at 
any time throw even a shadow of dispute or discord between the two 
greatfamilies into which our race is divided. 

Like all men, Lee had his faults; like all the greatest of generals, 
he sometimes made mistakes. His nature shrank with such horror from 
the dread of wounding the feelings of others, that upon occasions he 
left men in positions of responsibility to which their abilities were 
not equal. This softness of heart, amiable as that quality may be, 
amounts to a crime in the man intrusted with the direction of public 
affairs at critical moments. Lee's devotion to duty and great respect 
for obedience seem at times to have made him too subservient to those 
chargedwith thecivil governmentof his country. He carried out too 
I itera I ly the orders of those whom the Confederate constitution made 
his superiors, although he must have known them to be entirely 
ignorant of the science of war. He appears to have forgotten that he 
was the great revolutionary chief engaged in a great revolutionary 
war, that he was no mere leader in a political struggle of parties 
carried on within the lines of an old, well-established form of 
government.lt was very clear to many at the time, as it will be 
commonly acknowledged now, that the South could only hope to win under 
the rule of a military dictator. If General Washington had had a Mr. 
Davis over him, could he have accomplished what he did? It will, I am 
sure, be news to many that General Lee was given the command over all 
the Confederate armies a month or two only before the final collapse; 
and that the military policy of the South was all throughoutthewar 
dictated by Mr. Davis as President of the Confederate States. Lee had 
no powerto reward soldiers orto promoteofficers. It was Mr. Davis 
who selected the men to command divisions and armies. Is it to be 
supposedthat Cromwell, King William theThird, Washington, or 
Napoleon could have succeeded in the revolutions with which their 
names are identified, had they submitted to the will and authority of 
a politician as Lee did to Mr. Davis? 

Lee was opposed to the final defenceof Richmond that was urged upon 
him for political, not military, reasons.lt was a great strategic 



error. General Grant's large army of men was easily fed and its daily 
losses easily recruited from a near base; whereas if it had been drawn 
far into the interior after the little army with which Lee endeavored 
to protect Richmond, its fighting strength would have been largely 
reduced by the detachments required to guard a long line of 
communications through a hostile country. It is profitless, however, 
to speculate upon what might have been, and the military student must 
take these campaigns as they were carried out. No fair estimateof Lee 
as a general can be made by a simple comparison of what he achieved 
withthatwhich Napoleon, Wellington, or Von Moltke accomplished, 
unless due allowance is madefor the difference in the nature of the 
American armies, and of the armies commanded and encountered by those 
great leaders. They were at the head of perfectly organized, 
thoroughly trained, and well disciplined troops; while Lee's soldiers, 
though gallant and daring to a fault, lacked the military cohesion and 
efficiency, the trained company leaders, and the educated staff which 
are only to be found in a regular army of longstanding. A trial heat 
between two jockeys mounted on untrained horses may be interesting, 
but no one would ever quotethe performance as an instance of great 
racing speed. 

Who shall ever fathom the depth of Lee's anguish when the bitter end 
came, and when, beaten down by sheer force of numbers, and by 
absolutely nothing else, he found himself obliged to surrender! The 
handful of starving men remaining with him laid down their arms, and 
the proud Confederacy ceased to be. Surely the crushing, maddening 
anguish of awful sorrow is only known to the leader who has so failed 
to accomplish some lofty, some noble aim for which he has long striven 
with might and main, with heart and soul, in the interests of king or 
of country. A smiling face, a cheerful mien, may conceal the sore 
place from the eyes, possibly even from the knowledgeof his friends; 
but there is no healing for such a wound, which eats into the very 
heart of him who has once received it. 

General Lee survived the destruction of the Confederacy for five 
years, when, at the age of sixty-three, and surrounded by his family, 
life ebbed slowly from him. Where else in history is a great man to be 
found whose whole life was one such blameless record of duty nobly 
done? It was consistent in all its parts, complete in all its 
relations. The most perfect gentleman of a State long celebrated for 
its chivalry, he was just, gentle, and generous, and childlike in the 
simplicity of his character. Never elated with success, he bore 
reverse, and at last, complete overthrow, with dignified resignation. 
Throughoutthis long and cruel struggle his was all the 
responsibility, but not the power that should have accompanied it. The 
fierce light which beats upon the throne is as that of a rush-light 
in comparison with the electric glare which our newspapers now focus 
upon the public man in Lee's position. His character has been 
subjected to that ordeal, and who can point to any spot upon it? H is 
clear, soundjudgment, personal courage, untiring activity, genius for 
war, and absolute devotion to his State mark him out as a public man, 
as a patriot to be forever remembered by all Americans. His amiability 
of disposition, deep sympathy with those in pain or sorrow, his love 
for children, nice senseof personal honor, and genial courtesy 
endeared him to all his friends. I shall never forget his sweet, 
winning smile, norhis clear, honest eyes, that seemedto look into 



your brain. I have met many of the great men of my time, but Lee alone 
impressed me with the feeling thatl was in the presence of a man who 
was cast in a grander mould, and made of different and of finer metal 
than all other men. He is stamped upon my memory as a being apart and 
superiortoall others in everyway: a man with whom nonel ever knew, 
and very few of whom I have read, are worthy to be classed. I have met 
but two men who realize my ideas of what a true hero should be: my 
friend Charles Gordon, was one, General Lee was the other. 



The following beautiful letterwas written by Lee to his son in 
1860: [11] 

[Footnote 11: Copied, with the kind permission of the 
publisher, G. W. Dillingham, from John Esten Cooke's Life of 
Lee.] 

"You must study to be frank with the world; frankness is the child of 
honesty and courage. Say just what you mean to do on every occasion, 
and take it for granted you mean to do right. If a friend asks a 
favor, you should grant it, if it is reasonable; if not, tell him 
plainly why you cannot; you will wrong him and wrong yourself by 
equivocation of any kind. Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or 
keep one; the man who requires you to do so, is dearly purchased at a 
sacrifice. Deal kindly, butfirmly, with all your classmates; you will 
find it the policy which wears best. Above all, do not appearto 
others what you are not. If you have any fault to find with anyone, 
tell him, not others, of what you complain; thereis no more dangerous 
experimentthanthatof undertaking to be one thing before a man's 
face and another behind his back. We should live, act, and say, 
nothingtotheinjuryofanyone.lt is not only best as a matter of 
principle, but it is the path to peace and honor. 

"In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this hasty letter, inform 
you that, nearly a hundredyears ago, there was a day of remarkable 
g loom and darkness-sti 1 1 known as 'the dark day' -a day when the 
light of the sun was slowly extinguished, as if by an eclipse. The 
Legislature of Connecticut was in session, and as its members saw the 
unexpected and unaccountable darkness coming on, they shared in the 
general awe and terror. It was supposed by many that the last day-the 
day of judgment-had come. Someone, in the consternation of the hour, 
moved an adjournment. Then therearosean old Puritan legislator, 
Davenport, of Stamford, and said that, if the last day had come, he 
desiredtobefoundathis place doing his duty, and therefore, moved 
that candles be brought in, so that the House could proceed with its 
duty. There was quietness in that man's mind, the quietness of 
heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness to obey present duty. Duty, 
then, is thesublimestwordin our language. Do your duty in all 
things, like the old Puritan. You cannot do more, you should never 
wish to do less. Never let me and your mother wear one gray hair for 
any lack of duty on your part." 



THOMAS JONATHAN JACKSON[12] 

By MARION HARLAND 
(1826-1863) 

[Footnote 12: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
[Illustration: Thomas Jackson. [TN]] 



In 1842 a young man from Lewis County, Va., "dropped" discouraged out 
of his class in West Point, after a few weeks' trial of drill and 
curriculum, and returned home. 

The story of his defeatwas canvassed freely in the neighborhood 
smithy, the head-quarters of provincial gossip, and was under 
discussion one May day while Cummins Jackson, a planter and bachelor, 
waited to have a horse shod. 

"There's a chance for Tom Jackson!" observed the blacksmith, with 
friendly officiousness. 

The early life of Cummins Jackson's nephew was well known to speaker 
and bystanders. Left an orphan at seven years of age, he, with his 
brother, older than himself, and their little sister, were thrown upon 
the charity of uncles and aunts. "Tom" was accounted steady and 
industrious, yet there was a serious break in his record. The brothers 
had run away to seek their fortunes in company when Warren was 
fourteen, Tom but twelve years old, going down the Ohio to the 
Mississippi and maintaining themselves by cutting wood for passing 
steamboats until disabled by malarial fever. Thomas took the lead in 
thejuvenile prodigals' return to relatives and respectability, and 
was kindly received by his bachelor uncle. Since then he had worked in 
Cummins Jackson's mill and upon his farm as diligently as he soughtto 
"get an education" in the "old field school" nearesttohis home. 

His imagination took fire at his uncle's report of the blacksmith's 
suggestion. Armed with a letter of introduction signed by leading 
citizens of the county, to the Congressman from the district, he went 
in person to Washington and through the kindness of the 
representative obtained an interview with the Secretary of War. 

"Gruff and heroic with the grit of Old Hickory himself" was the 
cabinet-officer's opinion of the country lad. He commended him to the 
West Point Board of Examiners in terms that secured him admission to 
the Military Academy in spite of certain grave deficiencies in his 
early education. 

The story of the wrestle with these and otherdisabilities during the 
next four years is interesting and instructive. Three extracts from a 
list of rules for his personal conduct, set down at this time in a 
private note-book, sound the keynoteof his subsequent career: 

"_Sacrifice your life rather than your word._ 



"_Resolve to perform what you ought; perform without fail what you 
resolve._ 

"_You may be whatever you resolve to be._" 

He was respected by all his classmates, known and liked by a few. He 
was too reserved by nature, too busy in practice, to be a general 
favorite. His labors were unremitting, his recreations few and simple. 
With no prevision of the destinies awaiting them, Jackson, McClellan, 
A. T. Hill, Reno, Picket, Foster, and Maury, as beardless boys, 
studied and were drilled side by side for four terms and were 
graduated upon the same day. there were seventy in this remarkable 
class, and the name of Thomas Jonathan Jackson stood seventeenth upon 
the roll of merit. 

"If we had to stay here one year more, old Jack would be at the head," 
the witnesses of the fierce ordeal of his West Point training used to 
say. 

The class of '46 was ordered forthwith to the seat of war in Mexico. 
Jackson's first engagementwas the siege of Vera Cruz; his next the 
battle of Cherubusco. The official report of this last mentions him 
favorably. As second lieutenant, he was called upon early in the 
action to take the place of the next in rank above him, the first 
lieutenant having fallen in the charge. After the battle Jackson was 
further promotedto the rank of brevet captain. His "devotion, 
industry, talent, and gallantry" were noted officially after 
Chapultepec, not only by his colonel, but by Generals Pillow and 
Worth, and by the Commander-in-chief, Winfield Scott. 

What he afterward confessed as the "one wilful lie he ever told" is 
thus reported by a brother-officer: 

" Lieutenant Jackson's section of Magruder's battery was subjected to a 
plunging fire from the Castle of Chapultepec. Horses were killed or 
disabled, and the men deserted the guns and sought shelter behind wall 
or embankment. Lieutenant Jackson remained at the guns, walking back 
and forth and kept saying, 'See, there is no danger; _I_ amnothit!' 
While standing with his legs wide apart, a cannon-ball passed between 
them.... No other officer in the army in Mexico was promoted so often 
for meritorious conduct, or made so great a stride in rank." 

After peace was declared in 1848, he was stationed for two years at 
Fort Hamilton, and six months at Fort Meade in Florida; in 1851 he was 
elected Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and 
Artillery Tactics in the Virginia Military Institute, situated in 
Lexington, Va. In the decadesucceeding this event, he was to the 
casual eye the least striking figure in the group of professors who 
taughtthe art of war in the beautiful mountain-girt "West Point of 
the South." 

"I should have said that he was the least likely of our family to make 
a noise in the world," said his sister-in-law in 1862, when the 
popular voice was ranking him with Bayard, Roland, Sidney, and 
Napoleon. 



"I knew that what I willed to do, I could do," he had said of his 
recovery from physical weaknesses which madehis acceptance of the 
Lexington professorship of doubtful expediency, in thejudgmentof 
friends. 

He neverwilled to beeloquentin the lecture-room or brilliant in 
society in his life as teacher, church official, and neighborthere 
was no evidence of the personal magnetism which was to make him the 
soul and genius of the Confederatearmy. While carrying into every 
detail of daily existence the military law of system and fidelity, he 
was aggressive in nothing. The grave, quiet gentleman who was never 
late in class, never negligent of the minutest professional duty, who 
was always punctual at religious services, and never missed a meeting 
of the Faculty of the V. M.I., or of the deacons of the Presbyterian 
Church, was reckoneda goodChristian and uprightcitizen, exemplary 
in domestic and social relations-perhaps a trifle ultra-conscientious 
in some particulars. But for the prevalency of orthodoxy in "the 
Valley" he would have been considered eccentric in his religious views 
and practice. He established a Sunday-school for the negroes and 
superintended it in person; he gave a tenth of his substance to the 
church; he "weighed his lightest utterances in the balances of the 
sanctuary;" he would not pick up an apple in a neighbor's orchard 
unless he had permission to take it; he never wrote or read letters on 
Sunday, or mailed one that must travel on that day to reach its 
destination; used neither tobacco, tea, nor coffee, and during the war 
was "more afraid of a glass of wine than of Federal bullets." His 
reverence for women was deep and unfeigned; he was gentleness itself 
to little children; bowed down before the hoary head, and never sank 
the lover in the husband. All that he had and all he was, belonged 
first to GOD, then to his wife. 

"His person was tall, erect, and muscular.... His bearing was 
peculiarly English, and in the somewhat free society of America was 
regarded as constrained. Every movementwas quick and decisive; his 
articulation was rapid, but distinct and emphatic, and often made the 
impression of curtness. He practised a military exactness in all the 
courtesies of society.... His brow was fair and expansive; his eyes 
blue-gray, large, and expressive; his nose Roman and well-chiselled, 
his cheeks were ruddy and sunburned; his mouth, firm and full of 
meaning; his beard was brown"-is a pen-picture drawn by a brother 
officer. 

On December2, 1859, a corps of cadets was sent to Charlestown, Va., 
to secure law and order during the execution of John Brown. Major 
Jackson's graphic description of the scene in a letter to his wife 
contains this passage: 

"I was much impressed with the thoughtthat before me stood a man in 
the full vigor of health, who must in a few moments enter eternity. I 
sent up the petition that he might be saved." 

An officer upon duty, he saw the terrible spectacle with Cromwellian 
composure, but the man behind the impassive mask was upon his knees in 
prayer for the human soul. Under dateof January 21, 1860, he writes: 

"Viewing things at Washington from human appearances we have great 



reason for alarm, but my trust is in God. I cannotthink that He will 
permit the madness of men to interfere so materially with the 
Christian labors of this country at homeand abroad." 

She who, of all the world, knew him best records: 

"He never was a secessionist and maintained that it was betterforthe 
South to fight for her rights in the Union than out of it.... At this 
time (March 16, 1861) he was strongly for the Union. At the same time, 
he was a firm State's rights man." 

At dawn, April 21st, he received an order from the Governor of 
Virginia to report to him immediately at Richmond, bringing the corps 
of cadets with him. At 1 o'clock P.M. he badea final farewell to home 
and Lexington. 

On June 4th he writes incidentally to his "Little One" from Harper's 
Ferry: 

"The troops here have been divided into brigades, and the Virginia 
forces underGeneral Johnston constitute the First Brigade, of which I 
am in command." 

This brigade was to share with the commanding officers the_sobriquet_ 
by which he is known betterthan under his real name. In the battery 
attached to it were forty-nine graduatesof colleges, besides nineteen 
divinity students. 

From the first victory of Manassas (June 21, 1861), when General Bee 
turned the tide of battle by shouting to the wavering I ines, " Look at 
Jackson, standing like a stonewall! Rally behind the Virginians!" to 
thefatal blunderof May 2, 1863, "Stonewall" Jackson was the flashing 
starthatguidedtheConfederatearmiestoglorious success. His faith 
in the God of armies was so blended with the conviction that he was a 
chosen instrumentin the Omnipotent hand to repel invasion and secure 
an honorable peace for his beloved State, that his sublime confidence 
infused officers and men. 

A fragmentof a camp ballad, popular in 1862, will give a faint idea 
of the enthusiasm excited by the "praying fighter:" 

Silence! groundarms! kneel all! caps off! 

Old Blue-light's going to pray. 
Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 

Attention! 'tis his way! 
Appealing from his native sod 

In _forma pauperis_ to God; 
"Lay bareThine arm-stretch forth Thy rod! 

Amen!" _That's_ Stonewall's way. 

Love-letters to his "only sweetheart," written in camp, in the saddle, 
from smoking battle-fields, red with the blood of the slain, reveal a 
heart as tender as it was stout, faith that never failed, the courage 
of a lion, the unspoiled simplicity of a child. 

Our last extract from war papers is significant of what might have 



been but for the fall of the South's greatest chieftain at the most 
critical period of the struggle: 

"Jackson alone stands forth the one advocate of 'ceaseless invasion' 
as our 'safest hope,' the first conviction of his mind and a policy in 
accord with Southern feeling." 

Mrs. Jackson joined her husband at his quarters near Fredericksburg, 
bringing with her the baby-girl he had never seen until then, on April 
20, 1863. On the 23d the little one, held in the proud father's arms, 
was baptized by the regimental chaplain. Nine golden days followed the 
reunion of the loving family before Hooker crossed the Rappahannock in 
force. Wife and baby were hurried off to Richmond after "a hasty, 
tender adieu," and the battle of Chancellorsville began. 

"From the opening of this campaign," says Jackson's biographer, "it 
was observed that a wondrous change came over him. From the quiet, 
patient, but arduous laborer over his daily tasks, he seemed 
transformed into a thunderbolt of war." 

During the three awful days of Chancellorsville "the thunderbolt" 
seemed omnipresentto the Confederate soldiers, oftenestin the 
hottest of the fight, always where he was most sorely needed. 

On the afternoon of May 2d, in making his way from one part of the 
field to anotherwith his staff and couriers, they were mistaken for 
Federal cavalry, and a volley of musketry was poured in upon them, 
wounding General Jackson mortally. 

On the way to the rear a second disaster overtook the doomed band. A 
Federal battery opened a fire across the road, and the devoted 
attendants, laying the wounded chief in a shallow ditch, covered him 
with their own bodies while the tempest of shot tore up the earth on 
all sides of them. The danger was averted by a change in the range of 
the guns, and the mournful march was resumed. Meeting a North Carolina 
general who "feared," in reply to Jackson's eagerquestions, "that his 
troops could not maintain their position," the hero spoke out, in the 
accustomed tone of command: 

"You _must_ hold your ground, General Pender! you must hold your 
ground, sir!" 

It was his last military order. Some hours later he lay in his tent, 
weak from pain and loss of blood, onearm gone, and his other wounds 
dressed, when a messenger arrived in haste from General J. E. B. 
Stuart, relating that he was contending against fearful oddsin the 
field, and asking for counsel from the friend who would never more 
ride forth at his side. At the tidings of Stuart's extremity, General 
Jackson aroused himself to interrogate the bearer of the message, 
query succeeding query with characteristic impetuosity. Suddenly the 
martial fire faded ashily, his eyes dulled into mournfulness. 

"I don't know. I can'ttell— " as if groping for thought or words. 
"Tell General Stuart to do what _he_ thinks best." 

The "resolve" he and others had thought invincible, the iron nerve 



that had not quivered in the shock of fifty engagements, failed him. 
Yet he rallied as the cannonadingjarred his bed and insisted upon 
receiving reports from hour to hour. 

"Good! good!" he ejaculated, when told how his own brigade was 
behaving. "The men will someday be proud to say to their children, 'I 
was one of the Stonewall brigade.'The name belongs to them, notto 
me. It was their steadfast heroism at First Manassas that earned it. 
They are a noble body of men." 

His wife and child were recalled in season to be with him for two days 
immediately preceding his death. Although confident up to the dawn of 
his last day on earth, that GOD still had work for him to do, and 
would raise him up to do it, he received the news of his approaching 
dissolution with perfect calmness. 

"He preferred the will of GOD to his own;" he "would be infinitely the 
gainer by the translation from earth to heaven." He gave his wife 
instructions as to his burial and her future home; smiled radiantly, 
in murmuring "Little darling! sweet one!" as the baby he had named for 
his mother was lifted for the father's last kiss. 

"Jackson must recover," General Lee had exclaimed upon hearing of his 
condition. "God will not take him from us now that we need him so 
much. Say to him that he has lost his left arm, _I my right!_" 

Men who had not blenched when broughtface to face with death that 
menaced themselves, bowed to the earth, weeping like women, as mortal 
weakness stole upon the strong right arm of the Confederacy. Without 
the tent "the whole army was praying for him," while incoherent 
sentences of command and inarticulate murmurings fell from his 
lips-fainterwith each utterance. The watchers thoughtspeech and 
consciousness gone forever, when the voice that had pealed like the 
blast of Roland in chargeand rally, sounded through the hushed 
chamber, sweet, distinct, and full of cheer, but in dreamy 
inflections: 

_" Let us cross over the river and rest under the shade of the trees!_" 

Forced march, and midnight raid, and mad rush of battle were over. 
Victorious Greatheartslept upon the field. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 

[Illustration: Jackson at Chancellorsville.] 



FRANCIS MARION 

(1732-1795) 

[Illustration: Francis Marion. [TN]] 



Francis Marion, the partisan general of South Carolina, was of 
Huguenot descent, the first American settlers of the name being 
Benjamin Marion and Judith Balnet, his wife, who came from France in 
1690, and established themselves in a plantation on one of the 
tributaries of the Cooper River, near Charleston. Gabriel, the son of 
Benjamin, married Esther Cordes. These were the parents of Francis 
Marion. He was born, it would appear, in St. John's Parish, Berkeley 
County, probably in 1732. His early life was passed, till his 
twenty-seventh year, in agricultural pursuits, when we first hear of 
him in connection with military matters in the period of the old 
French war. He took the field with Moultrie, and fought gallantly by 
the side of that officer in the Cherokee country against the savages 
at the battle of Etchoee. He then returned to his farm, near Eutaw 
Springs, ripening for the work of the Revolution, which found him at 
the height of manhood, at the age of forty-three. The people of his 
district relied upon his understanding, for we find them sending him 
as their delegate to the Provincial Congress of 1775, when he was 
appointed captain in the regiment of his former superior officer, 
Colonel Moultrie. His first duty was to gather a company, which he 
speedily effected in the Eastern region, where he was well known. He 
was then employed in the neighborhood of Charleston; being engaged in 
the occupation of Fort Johnson and the command of Dorchester. 

He was with Moultrie, at Sullivan's Island in May, 1776, during that 
fierce day of battle when the British were driven from the southern 
colonies, and particularly distinguished himself in the gallant 
defence. 

At the ill-managed attack upon Savannah, by the combined forces of 
D'Estaing and Lincoln, which ended so disastrously for the Americans, 
Marion was present with his regiment, which did much by its gallantry 
to redeem the honor, if not the fortunes, of the day. Next came, in 
thewinterof 1780, the siege of Charleston, by Sir HenryClinton.lt 
was evidentfrom the beginning that thecity must fall, and it has 
been a point much discussed whether Lincoln should have attempted to 
defend it, whether it would not have been better for the cause that he 
should withdraw his troops, and besiege the British from the open 
country. This was what afterward took place when the conquerors were 
reduced almost to starvation. An accidentwhich happenedto Marion has 
beenesteemeda pieceof singular good fortune to the cause, in saving 
him from surrender. He was in command of the small body of light 
troops, outside of thecity, when he was called to aid in the defence. 
During the first days of the very deliberate investment, he was dining 
with some friends in the town, when, according to a custom not unusual 
in those hard-drinking times, the door was locked that no one should 
avoid his share of the conviviality. Determined to escapethe 
infliction, he threw himself from the window into the street. The fall 
fractured his ankle and incapacitated him from service. In obedience 
to an order of Lincoln, commanding all officers unfit for duty to 



retire from the city, he left while the country was still open, and 
took refuge in his native region of St. John. His freedom was thus 
preserved for the service of his country. 

Now came the incursions of Tarleton and the devastating warfare of 
Cornwallis— a policy of savage extermination which would havedrivena 
peoplewith less capability of exertion to despair. But it happened, 
as it has before, that the very means employed to crush, excited the 
spirit of resistance, and deliverers were raised up for the oppressed. 
It was a peculiar species of warfare which was now entered upon, 
requiring novel resources both for attack and defence. A thinly 
inhabited country was the scene of operations, cut up in all 
directions by rivers and their branches, and innumerable swamps. Large 
bodies of troops could move only with difficulty; it was a service for 
small parties of cavalry always in movement, making up by rapidity for 
want of numbers. On the side of the British, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tarleton, an officer of spirit, whose fiery youth has been vividly 
handed down to us in the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was the 
leading representative of this method of warfare, harrying the land 
with his mounted troops, and overcoming by his activity and 
unscrupulousness. Success added terror to his name, as he gained 
victory after victory, and seemed destined to sweep the land of its 
patriot defenders. He was the right arm of Cornwallis, in his 
movements in the interior, and began to be deemed invincible, when his 
course was arrested by Morgan, the Virginian, and his resolute 
companies of native defenders of the State, at the battle of Cowpens. 
But it was in Marion thatthe chief spirit of resistance was 
incorporated. On the arrival of Gates from the North, in command of 
the Southern army, having partially recovered from his lameness, he 
presented himself before the hero of Saratoga, on his march toward the 
fatal field of Camden. American commanders were accustomedto odd 
sights of dress and equipment in the patriot soldiery who enlisted 
under their banners, and Gates must have been used to appearances with 
which the eye of Washington himself was but too familiar. The little 
band of Marion, however, seems to have astonished even their American 
brethren-in-arms. As for the well-equipped British, they always held 
the ragged American regiments in contempt, till they were soundly 
flogged by them. An intelligent looker-on at the camp, Colonel Otho 
Williams, in his narrative of the campaign, speaks of Colonel Marion's 
arrival, "attended by a very few followers, distinguished by small 
leather caps and the wretchedness of their attire; their number did 
not exceed twenty men and boys, some white, some black, and all 
mounted, but most of them miserably equipped. Their appearance was, in 
fact, so burlesque, that it was with much difficulty the diversion of 
the regular soldiery was restrained by the officers; and the general 
himself was glad of an opportunity of detaching Colonel Marion, at his 
own instance, toward the interior of South Carolina, with orders to 
watch the motions of the enemy, and furnish intelligence." 

It was while Marion was engagedonthis service, that the battle of 
Camden was fought; but luckily, he had no share in the misadventure. 
He was employed, in fact, in quite an independent career of his own, 
organizing his own forces and acting at his own discretion. He was at 
the head of that system of partisan warfare, which, in its 
developments, was to rid the State of the foreign foe. His present 
command, "Marion's Brigade," was formed from the hardy spirited 



population of Irish descent, settled between the Santeeand the Pedee, 
in the territory of Williamsburg. They were convinced of the 
intentions of the British rulers at Charleston to reduce them to 
political servitude; they knew their rights, and knowing, dared to 
maintain them. Their movement was voluntary, as they gathered their 
small but resolute force of picked men, and called Marion to its 
command. He had already assumed it, and caused the Tories to feel his 
new authority when the defeat of Gates took place. It roused him at 
once to a new effort to redeem the fortunes of war. He was already in 
the neighborhood of the field, and hearing that a British guard was on 
its way with a considerable body of prisoners, he determined to arrest 
the party on its march. Two days after the battle, he concerted an 
attack, and with the loss of but one man, killed andtook22 regulars 
and 2 Tories prisoners, and retook 150 continentals of the Maryland 
line. He was now a recognized leader in the field, and the British 
commander-in-chief directed his efforts to his overthrow. "I most 
sincerely hope," wrote Cornwallis toTarleton, "thatyou will getat 
Mr. Marion." ButMr. Marion was not so easily to be caught. On the 
appearanceof a superior force, under thecommandofTarleton, which 
it would have been vain to resist, the skilful partisan turned his 
forces in another direction, to the borders of North Carolina, where 
he overawed the Scotch Tories in that disaffected region. The ruthless 
conduct of the British whom he had left behind, now raised the South 
Carolinians to fresh resistance, when Marion, ever mindful of his 
opportunity, returned to the State with speed, accomplishing sixty 
miles in one day, and in a bold night attack, defeated a large body of 
Tories on the Black Mingo. Following this up with some smaller 
successes of the kind, he again attracted the attention of Tarleton, 
who issued out of Charleston in force for his capture, and when he was 
fairly on his heels, wearied out and perplexed by the windings of his 
foe, gave up the chase, it is said, with the exclamation, "Come, my 
boys! let us go back. We will soon find the Game Cock [Marion's 
brother partisan, Sumter], butasforthis damned Swamp-fox, the devil 
himself could not catch him." 

The tide was now turning, as the people felt their strength. King's 
Mountain, in the autumn of this memorable 1780, broughta vast 
accession of strength to the popular cause, in the proof that the best 
British troops were not invincible beforean aroused yeomanry; but 
therewas much yet to be done before the day of final deliverance was 
secured. It was a slow, weary, harassing policy which was to be 
pursued, of surprises and escapes, of self-denial and endurance, of 
the watchful, unyielding virtue of Marion and his men. They took post 
in an island fortress of wooded swamp land, atthejunctionof the 
Pedeeand Lynch's Creek, known as the "camp of Marion," where he 
recruited his forces, husbanded his strength, and sallied forth on his 
raids against the foe. This is the spotwhere the popular admiration 
of Marion finds its home and centre. "His career as a partisan," says 
his faithful biographer, the novelist Simms, "in the thickets and 
swamps of Carolina, is abundantly distinguished by the picturesque; 
but it was while he held his camp at Snow's Island that it received 
its highest colors of romance. In this snug and impenetrable fortress, 
he reminds us very much of the ancient feudal baron of France and 
Germany, who, perched on a castled eminence, looked down with the 
complacency of an eagle from his eyrie, and marked all below him for 
his own. The resemblance is good in all respects but one. The plea and 



justification of Marion are complete. His warfare was legitimate." It 
is in this place the scene is laid of an interview with the British 
officer, so familiar to the public in popular narratives and pictorial 
illustration. A flag from the enemy, at the neighboring post of 
Georgetown, is received with the design of an exchange of prisoners. 
The officer is admitted blindfold into the encampment, and on the 
bandage being taken from his eyes, is surprised equally at the 
diminutive size of the General and the simplicity of his quarters. He 
had expected, it is said, to see some formidable personageof the sons 
of Anakof the standard military figure, which, as Mr. Simms remarks, 
averaged, in the opposing generals during the war, more than two 
hundred pounds. On the contrary, he saw "a swarthy, smoke-dried 
little man, with scarcely enough of threadbare homespun to cover his 
nakedness, and instead of tall ranks of gay-dressed soldiers, a 
handful of sunburnt, yellow-legged militiamen, some roasting potatoes, 
and some asleep, with their black firelocks and powder-horns lying by 
them on the logs." This is Weems's narrative, a little coloredwith 
his full brush, but true enough as to detail. The improvementwhich he 
works up from the plain potato presented as a dinner to the officer, 
is equally sound asa moral, thoughwe will notvouch for the exact 
expression of the sentiment. As a specimen of Weems, it is 
characteristic; but certainly Marion never talked in the fashion of 
this zealous biographer. 

The Briton, however, entrenched at Charleston, and with his double line 
of forts encompassing the interior, was not all at once driven out. When 
he was compelled to leave, it was by the slow process of an exhaustion, 
to which even victory contributed; for every British conquest in that 
region was as costly asa defeat. Greene came with his Fabian policy, 
acquired in the school of Washington, to repair the errors of Gates. It 
was a course with which the policy of Marion was quite in agreement, 
attacking the enemy when they were vulnerable; at other moments 
retreating before them. Both officers knew well how to drain the 
vitality of the British army. Greene appreciated Marion. "I like your 
plan," he wrote to him, "of frequently shifting your ground. We must 
endeavorto keep up a partisan war." He sent Lieutenant-Colonel Lee to 
his aid, and togetherthey attemptedthe captureof Georgetown in a 
night attack, which was but partially successful, in consequence of a 
loss of time and the want of artillery. Though not fully carried out, it 
served as a diversion and alarm in the rear of Cornwallis, who now, 
after the defeat of an important portion of his force under Tarleton, 
was advancing rapidly through North Carolina at the heels of Greene. Lee 
was recalled tojoin his commander, and Marion continued his partisan 
warfare in South Carolina. He was after a while reinforced by Greene on 
his return to the State, and assisted that general greatly in the 
movements which resulted in imprisoning the enemy in Charleston. After a 
brilliant affair with the British, in conjunction with Lee and Sumter, 
and other bold spirits, he hastened to Greene in time for the battle of 
Eutaw, in which engagement he commanded the right of the South Carolina 
militia, and gallantly sustained the fierce attack of the enemy. Toward 
the close of the war, he took his seat in the Legislative Assembly which 
met at Jacksonborough, as the representative of St. John, Berkeley. He 
was engaged in one or two further conflicts with the enemy, and the 
struggle which he had so manfully sustained was at an end. 

He now retired to his plantation, to find it broken up by the 



incursions of the British. While engaged in its restoration, he was 
sent as representative of the district to the Senate of the State. It 
is recorded to his credit that he displayed in this situation a ready 
magnanimity toward Tory offenders in preserving their lands from 
confiscation. 

[Illustration: Marion crossing the Pedee.] 

"It was war, then," said he; "it is peace now. God has given us the 
victory. Let us show our gratitude to heaven, which we shall not do by 
cruelty to man." In the same lofty spirit, he refused to receive 
any advantages from a bill exempting the soldiers of the militia from 
prosecution for acts committed in the service. He felt that his 
conduct needed no shelter. The Legislature rewarded him with thanks, 
and the more substantial appointment of Commandant of the Port of 
Charleston, a nominal office, with the salary of £500, which were cut 
down to dollars. A timely marriage, however, with a wealthy lady of 
Huguenot descent, Miss Mary Videau, a spinster of fifty, who was 
attracted by the hero, relieved him of pecuniary anxieties, leaving 
him an old age of ease in agricultural pursuits. He still represented 
his parish in the State Senate, and sat in 1790 in the Convention for 
forming the Constitution. In 1794 he resigned his military commission 
given to him by Rutledge, and the following year, yielding to a 
gradual decline, expired on February 27th, at the age of sixty-three. 

Marion was a true, unflinching patriot-a man of deeds, and not of 
words; a prudent, sagacious soldier, not sudden or quick in quarrel, 
but resolute to the end; a good disciplinarian, and beloved by his 
men, who came at his call. 

There was no power of coercion, such as restrains the hired soldier, 
in his little band; it was held together only by the cohesive force of 
patriotism and attachmentto the leader. We hear of no acts of cruelty 
to stain the glory of his victories, but much of his magnanimity. 




TECUMSEH[5] 

By JAMES A. GREEN 
(1776-1813) 

[Footnote 5: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
[Illustration: Indians. [TN]] 



It would be a difficult matter for a well-read American to recall the 
names of more than four or five notablelndians, leaving, of course, 
contemporaneous red men out of the question. The list might comprise 
Pocahontas, best known, probably, for something she did not do; 
Powhatan, thatvagueand shadowy Virginian chief; King Philip, who had 
a war named after him and so succeeded in having his name embalmed in 
history; Pontiac, whose great conspiracy Parkman has made immortal, 
andTecumseh. But, of them all, Tecumsehis easily foremost. He was a 
man who, had he been born to great position among civilized nations, 
would have stamped his name and fame upon the world. He was nota mere 
savage of the ordinary type, bloodthirsty, brutal beyond description, 
going upon one aimless raid after anotherto glut his passion for 
rapine and murder. These savage traits were not his, thoughall the 
good qualities of thelndian he possessed in double measure. He was 
fearless, he was untiring, and when once started toward an end he knew 
no rest until he had accomplished his design. He had a primitive 
dignity of thoughtand expression that marked him as a great orator. 
At the famous council at Vincennes, when Tecumseh had finished his 
speech and was aboutto sit down with his braves, the interpreter, 
pointing to General W. H. Harrison, said, "Your father wishes you to 
take a chair." But the ordinary courtesy of calling the white Governor 
the father of the red men was repugnantto Tecumseh, and with lofty 
mien and unpremeditated eloquence he declined the proffered seat. 
"No," he exclaimed, "the sun is my father, the earth is my mother, and 
I will rest on her bosom." And he sat down on Mother Earth with his 
assembled warriors, this act and fiery speech more than ever binding 
them to his fortunes. 



Tecumsehwas in reality the first of the great Ohio men. He was a 
Shawnee Indian, and his tribe, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, had emigrated from Florida to what is now the State of Ohio, 
Tecumseh being born in what is now Clarke County, near the present 
city of Springfield, in an Indian town that bore the name of Piqua. 
This must not be confounded with the presentOhio town of Piqua, which 
is in another county altogether, the birthplace of Tecumseh now being 
the site of a straggling village bearing the name, West Boston. In his 
boyhood there was nothing unusual. He grew up in the stirring times 
when Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, and the other hardy Kentucky 
pioneers. Long Knives the Indians called them-were leading their 
forces into the West. It was a time when the Indians were constantly 
fighting. They did not live in Kentucky, but they regarded the fertile 
woods and prairies south of the Ohio River as their hunting-grounds, 
and they attacked with savage cruelty all the whites that dared to 
encroach upon this territory. The whites in turn crossed the Ohio in 
reprisal, burnt the Indian towns, tomahawked women and children, 
destroyed corn-fields, and were as unrelenting and barbarous in their 
revenge as their savage foes. 

Tecumsehwas born about 1776, and in 1780 the village of Piqua was 
attacked by a party of 1,000 Kentuckians, who, after a fierce battle, 
drove outthelndians and destroyed the place. It was amid such scenes 
thatthe Indian boy grew to manhood. In thatwild time, war was the 
only science, and butchery the only tradethatan Indian could follow. 
One of the favorite Indian pursuits of the day was the capture of 
parties of emigrants and traders who came floating down the Ohio in 
canoesor "broadhorns." For miles the Indians would secretly follow 
such a party, and then when their opportunity came would strike their 
deadly blow. When a boy of seventeen Tecumseh was in a party making an 
attack on some boats near the present site of Maysville, Ky. The boats 
were captured and all the people in them slaughtered on the spot 
except one person, who was spared and later burnt alive. The horror of 
the spectacle so impressed Tecumseh that he then and there said he 
would never again be guilty of such cruelty, and the vigorous manner 
in which he protested against it so moved his companions that they 
agreed with him to not repeat the act. This resolution Tecumseh never 
altered; time and time again he protected women and children from his 
infuriated followers. At the battle of Fort Meigs a party of Americans 
was captured by the British and Indians. Though they had surrendered 
as prisoners of war, yet the savages were firing into them 
promiscuously, or selecting such as they chose to tomahawk in cold 
blood. This dreadful scene was interrupted by Tecumseh, who came 
spurring up and, springing from his horse to the ground, dashed aside 
two Indians who were aboutto murder an American, threatening to slay 
anyone who would dare to injure another prisoner. Turning to the 
British General, Proctor, he asked why such a massacre had been 
permitted. "Sir," said Proctor, "your Indians cannot be commanded." 
" Begone," was the angry reply of the outragedTecumseh, "you are unfit 
to command. Go, puton petticoats." This was only one incident of many 
showing how far he was above the ordinary Indian in magnanimity of 
character. At the already mentioned Vincennes conferenceTecumseh 
agreedwith General William Henry Harrison-his unrelenting foe and 
whojudged him as harshly as any of the frontiersmen who feared and 
hated him-that in case of an outbreak of hostilities the women and 
children on both sides were to be protectedand respected. Certain it 



is that General Harrison would have made no such agreement had he not 
believed that his adversary would keep it. 

[II lustration: Tecumseh defends the Whites at Fort Meigs.] 

To understand the life and work of Tecumseh it is necessary to look 
into the history of his times. His career was embraced between the 
period of the Revolution and our second war with Great Britain. The 
destiny of the Great West was not then assured. Ohio and Kentucky were 
frontier States, vastly farther from the seat of governmentthan is 
the most remote of our Western outposts to-day. They could be reached 
only by a toilsomejourney over the Alleghanies and a trip down the 
Ohio. A journey to-day to the Yellowstone, or to the regions beyond 
theBlack Hills, does not mean, in the way of time, danger, or 
adventure, one^enth what a journey to Fort Washington (Cincinnati) 
meant in 1800. Indiana was a Territory, and the Territorial Governor, 
first of the Northwest, and then of Indiana, was William Henry 
Harrison, a born fighter, a palaverer, and who, in the difficult 
position which he occupied in dealing with unruly settlers on the one 
hand and turbulent Indians on the other hand, displayed singular tact 
and ability. He was eminently the right man in the right place. But in 
spite of the claims the United States made of the West, the country 
was but little known, nor was its real importance even suspected. That 
the Mississippi Valley would one day be peopled by millions, and be 
the greatest, wealthiest, and most productive part of the country, was 
not thought of even by the most sanguine of Americans. The Eastern 
States in those days had affairs enough of their own on hand, and the 
Western frontier was not regarded as essentially important. The 
national idea-the Nation with a big N, as recent humorous newspaper 
writers have put it—had not been evolved. It was difficult for even a 
man of the persuasive powers of General Harrison, to induce the 
General Governmentto furnish half enough troops to adequately guard 
the outposts. If there was serious work to do the settlers had to 
do it themselves. There was little grumbling over this state of 
affairs, however, as the Kentuckians and Westerners generally had been 
brought up to do their own fighting and not to wait for the Government 
atWashingtontodoit for them. In those days British agents were 
actively atworkamongtheNorthernlndianstokeepthemin a stateof 
disaffection toward the United States. Meanwhile, thelndianswerein 
the midst of the great tragedy that has been enacted since the days of 
Columbus. They were the victims of traders who sold them fire-water, 
and for poor and cheap weapons, demanded furs whose value was out of 
all proportion to that given in return. Many of their women married 
white renegades who corrupted the morals of the tribes. They were 
being dispossessed of the finest homes and best hunting grounds in 
America, for the buffalo was then found in Kentucky in great herds, 
and their position was thoroughly unhappy. They had then-and happily 
this is not wholly the case at present-no rights that a white man was 
bound to respect. But the Indians were still many and the settlers 
were few. To a great leader, who of course could not take into account 
themighty force behind the Anglo-Saxon ranks that first marched over 
theAlleghenies, it would still seem practical to band the red men 
together in a vast confederation and drive the invaders back again 
beyond the Ohio and the mountains. This was Tecumsch's splendid plan. 
This was the design to which hedevotedhis life, and which he pursued 
with such ardor and genius as to do what an Indian had never before 



accomplished. Pontiac, it is true, at the siege of Detroit gathered a 
number of tribes under his leadership, but he never dreamed of a 
continental confederacy, as did Tecumseh. In this vast design he was 
materially aided by his brother, best known by the nameof the 
Prophet, who, while lacking in judgment, was nonetheless a man of 
extraordinary force of character. He proclaimed that he had received 
power from the Great Spirit to confound the enemies of the Indians, 
stay the march of disease and death, and that he was the Messiah to 
lead his peopletonewandgreaterthings. But as conditions to 
success the Indians must stop drinking fire-water, they must cease 
intermarrying with the whites or trading with them, and they must hold 
all things as the property of all. They must return to their original 
dress and manners, and forget that they had ever seen or known the 
"pale faces." The fame and influence of the Prophet spread with almost 
miraculous rapidity, and young men and warriors came from afar in 
crowds to receive inspiration from him. Tecumseh with rare ability 
turned this influence to advance his own plans. And of course this 
constant stream of visitors to his brother, enabled the chief to 
spread his racial idea far and wide. One of the things that Tecumseh 
maintained was that the Indians held the land in common, that no one 
tribe owned this or that territory, butthatthe Great Spirit had 
given it equally to all. This hesaidattheconferenceatVincennes, 
but General Harrison ridiculed the idea and stated that if the G reat 
Spirit had intended to make one nation of the Indians, he would not 
have put different languages into their heads, but would have taught 
themall tospeakalike. Tecumseh bitterly replied that no one tribe 
had the right to give away what was thejoint property of all, and 
not until the United States agreed to cease purchasing lands from the 
Indians and restored the lands recently bought, would peace be 
possible. Pointing to the moon that had risen on the council, Governor 
Harrison said that the moon would sooner fall to earth than the United 
States would give up anything fairly acquired. "Then," said Tecumseh, 
"I supposethatyouandl will have to fight it out." 

But these councils ended in nothing except a manly and impressive 
statement by Tecumseh of his position, anda strong and terribly just 
indictment of the whites for their treatment of the Indians. Tecumseh 
was constantly on the move. Now on the Lakes, now on the Wabash, then 
on the Mississippi or the plains to the westward, then on the Ohio or 
the hills that roll to the south from it. Everywhere the Indians 
received him graciously. But an accident destroyed his plans, and one 
defeat dashed his confederation to pieces. During his absence Governor 
Harrison, alarmed at the gathering of warriors at the Prophet'stown 
of Tippecanoe, on the Wabash River, in Indiana, marched against it. 
There was no necessity for a battle. It might easily have been 
avoided. Toward the close of day the Americans reached Tippecanoe. The 
Indians disclaimed any hostile ideas, and it was settled that the 
terms of peace were to be arranged the next day. That night, however, 
the Indians treacherously attacked the Americans. The conflict was 
fierce and bloody. The Indian braves were animated by the promises of 
the Prophet, who declared that they would be victorious and that he 
had rendered the bullets of the white men of no avail. During the 
battle he stood on a neighboring hill and chanted a war song, to 
further fill his warriors with courageand enthusiasm. But though the 
red men fought gallantly, they were doomedto defeat. They were 
scattered up and down the Wabash, their town was burnt, and the power 



of the Western Indians was by this one blow shattered. So complete was 
the victory and so far-reaching in its effects, that General Harrison 
at once becamethe popular idol, and the glorification of the battle 
of Tippecanoe, a generation later carried him into the Presidential 
chair. It was this battle that gave the West to the whites. 

As forTecumseh, he returned suddenly from the West to find that 
despite his commands, the Prophet had permitted a battle. In his rage 
and disappointment he took his brother, now fallen and disgraced, by 
the hair and shook him. But nolongerwas it possible to hold his 
tribes together. The victory of the United States at Tippecanoe took 
the ardor for battle and resistance quite out of them. There were 
hundreds of them, however, who in the war of 1812, which broke out 
immediately, followed Tecumseh into the British service, in which he 
was commissioned as a major-general. In that service he was doomedto 
continued disaster. The English commander. General Proctor, was 
incompetentand, in all the qualities of real manhood, the inferior of 
his savage ally. After the battle of Put-in-Bay, on Lake Erie, he 
started to retreat. Tecumseh protested, and was induced to go on only 
by the promise thatwinter supplies would be delivered a few miles up 
the Thames. It was on this stream that Proctor finally determined to 
make a stand, but at the outset of the action he, coward-like, 
retreated with his redcoats, leaving the Indians to bear the brunt 
of the battle. Tecumseh had gone into the fight saying that he would 
be killed, and his prediction was verified. But how he died no one can 
say with certainty. No less than four Americans claimed the honor of 
having killed him. Among theslain, in that time of fierce pursuit and 
confusion, his body was not even identified. But there it was, on the 
banks of that quiet Canadian stream, some thirty-five miles from 
Detroit, that the greatestlndian in statecraft, diplomacy, devotion 
to his people, and in dignity of thoughtand intellectual gifts, found 
his unmarked grave. No one yet has written a biography of him that 
does full justice to his greatabilities and lofty character. But his 
name is themostfamiliarof all Indian names, and he is the only 
Indian after whom Western fathers and mothers have ever named their 
sons. The late General of the United States Army, William Tecumseh 
Sherman, bore his name, as have hundreds of other boys born in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the great States that roll westward from them. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 



JAMES LAWRENCE 

(1781-1813) 
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Captain James Lawrence was one of that band of chivalrous spirits who, 
concentrating all their life in the work, with insufficient means, in 
the face of powerful enemies, raised our infant navy in an instant, as 
it were, to an honored rank in the world. The force and energy of the 
free national developmentwerefelt in the spontaneous movementthat 



placed so many ardent, courageous spirits at the service of the 
country. These men, Barry, Barney, Decatur, Bainbridge, Perry, Somers, 
and the rest-the list is a long one-were volunteers in the cause, 
fighting more for glory than for pay. Such spirits were notto be 
hired-theirs was no mercenary service. It was limited by no 
prudential considerations. They went forth singly or united, the 
commissioned champions of the nation, with their lives in their hands, 
ready to sacrifice themselves in that cause. Punctilious on all 
points of honor, they sought but one reward-victory. There was but 
one thing for them to do-to conquer; and, failing that, to die. Of 
thesef iery-souled heroes, who carried their country in their hearts, 
the men of courtesy and courage, of equal humanity and bravery, true 
sons of chivalry, Lawrence will ever be ranked among the noblest. 

He was born October 1, 1781, at Burlington, on the banks of the 
Delaware, in New Jersey. His father, John Lawrence, was an eminent 
counsellor at law at that place. The death of his mother, shortly 
after his birth, threw the charge of the child upon his elder sisters, 
by whom he was tenderly cared for. His disposition answered to this 
gentle culture. The boy was dutiful and affectionate, amiable in 
disposition and agreeable in manners. Such a soil is peculiarly 
favorable to the growth of the manly virtues where nature has assisted 
by her generous physical gifts. The bravest men have often been the 
gentlest.lt is the union of the two conditions which, as in Sir 
Philip Sidney, makes the perfect warrior. 

Young Lawrence early showed a liking for the sea, and would have led a 
I ife on the waters from the age of twelve, had not his father firmly 
turned his attention to books and education. It was his intention to 
prepare him for his own profession, the law, and his desire that he 
should enjoy the usual preparatory finished education. This was, 
however, prevented by his pecuniary misfortunes, and the youth passed 
from his primary school at once to the law office of his brother, John 
Lawrence, then residing at Woodbury. He spent two years in this 
situation, between thirteen and fifteen, or thereabout, vainly 
endeavoring to reconcile his humors to the onerous duties of the 
unwelcome position. The death of his father left him, in a measure, 
free to follow his own inclinations, and his brother, perceiving his 
strong bentfor the sea, placed him underthecareof a Mr. Griscomb, 
at Burlington, to study navigation, evidently with a view to enterthe 
naval service of the country, for we find him, after a brief three 
months' instruction, in possession of a midshipman's warrant. This was 
dated September 4, 1798, the year when Congress seriously directed its 
attention to the protection of our commerce, then so wantonly pil laged 
by the two great belligerents of Europe, by the creation of a distinct 
navy department, and the enlargement of our naval force. The movement 
was specially directed to the French aggressions on the Atlantic and 
in the Mediterranean. Indeed, in all but the name, war existed with 
France. It was called a quasi war. 

Lawrence's first service wasacruise to the West Indies, in the 
Ganges, a twenty-four gun ship, then commanded by Captain Tingey. He 
showed in this and other voyages such aptitude for his duties that he 
was madean acting lieutenant by his commander previous to his 
receiving his commission from Government. In 1802 he was appointed 
first lieutenantin the Enterprise, of twelve guns, oneof the fleet 



of Commodore Morris, sent to the Mediterranean to prosecutethe war 
with Tripoli. He particularly distinguished himself in that service, 
by his adventures with Lieutenant David Porter, of the New York, in an 
attack in open day on certain coasters or feluccas laden with wheat, 
which took refuge in Old Tripoli, where they were defended by a land 
force. The attack was made in boats, at close quarters, under a heavy 
fire of the enemy. 

Lawrence had a second opportunity of distinguishing himself in this 
war in an action likely to be better remembered by the public, the 
glorious adventure of Decatur, in the destruction of the wrecked and 
captured Philadelphia, in the harbor of Tripoli, in February, 1804. 
Lawrencewas the first lieutenantof that officer in this brilliant 
adventure, and shared its full dangers and glories. 

Lawrence was also engaged in the Enterprise, in Preble's bombardment 
of Tripoli, the same year. He returned in the winterto the United 
States, with that commodore, in the John Adams. In the following 
spring of 1805, Lawrence successfully carried across the Atlantic one 
of the fleet of gunboats, No. 6, of which he was commander, destined 
for service in the Mediterranean.lt was a small vessel, mounting two 
guns, not at all adaptedfor ocean navigation. The voyage was looked 
upon as a marvel. When near the Western Islands, Mr. Cooper, in his 
"Naval History" tells, he "fell in with the British frigate Lapwing, 
28, Captain Upton which ran for him, underthe impression that the 
gunboatwas some wrecked mariners on a raft, there being a great show 
of canvas and apparently no hull." 

After the war with Tripoli was ended, Lawrence returned to the United 
States, and in the interval, when the war with England, afterthe 
affair with the Leopard and Chesapeake, was daily becoming more 
imminent, we find him, in 1808, appointed first lieutenantof the 
Constitution. About the same time he married Miss Montaudevert, the 
daughterof a respectable merchant of New York. He was on duty in the 
Vixen, Wasp, and Argus; and, at the commencement of the war of 1812, 
was promotedto the command of the Hornet. While in this last vessel 
he sailed with Bainbridge, who had the flag-ship Constitution, on a 
cruise along the coast of South America, and, having occasion to look 
in at the port of San Salvador, found there the British sloop-of-war, 
Bonne Citoyenne, of eighteen guns, ready to sail for England with a 
large amount of specie. Lawrence, whose ship mounted an equal number 
of guns, was exceedingly anxious to engagewith this vessel. He sent a 
challenge to its commander, Captain Green, throughtheAmerican 
consul, inviting him to "come out," and pledging his honorthat 
neither the Constitution, nor any other American vessel, should 
interfere, which Commodore Bainbridge seconded by promising to be out 
of the way, or at least non-combatant. The English captain, however, 
declined. 

It was an unhappy precedentwhich Lawrence thus established, injurious 
to the service and destined to act fatally against himself in the end, 
when from the challenger he became the challenged. 

The Constitution meanwhile sailed away, to close the year with her 
brilliant engagementwith the Java, leaving the Hornet engaged in the 
blockadeof the Bonne Citoyenne. Eighteen days since the departure of 



the flag-ship had passed while her consort was thus engaged, waiting 
till her expected prize should issue from the harbor, when the Hornet 
was robbed of her chances of victory by the arrival of his majesty's 
seventy-four, the Montague. Escape now becamethe policy of Lawrence, 
who luckily managedtogetfromtheharborin safety, and turned his 
course to the northward, along the coast. While cruising in this 
direction, after capturing a small English brig, he fell in with, on 
February 24, 1813, off the mouth of the Demerara, two brigs of war, 
with one of which, the Peacock, Captain Peake, he speedily became 
engaged. The American vessel on this occasion had somewhatthe 
advantage in armament. In the words of Lawrence's dispatch, which 
gives a modestand forcible account of the affair, after mentioning 
his attemptto get at the first vessel he discovered at anchor off the 
bar, he says: "At half-pastthreeP.M., I discovered another sail on 
my weather quarter, edging down for us. At twenty minutes past four 
she hoisted English colors, at which time we discovered her to be a 
large man-of-war brig; beatto quarters and cleared ship for action; 
kept close by the wind, in orderif possible, to get the weather gage. 
At ten minutes past five, findingl could weatherthe enemy, I hoisted 
American colors and tacked. At twenty minutes past five, in passing 
each other, exchanged broadsides within half pistol shot. Observing 
the enemy in the act of wearing, I bore up, received his starboard 
broadside, ran him close on board on the starboard quarter, and kept 
upsucha heavy and well-directedfire, thatin less than fifteen 
minutes he surrendered, being literally cut to pieces, and hoisted an 
ensign, union down, from his fore-rigging, as a signal of distress." 

The hull of the Peacock was so riddled that she sank, while every 
exertion was made by her captors to save her by throwing over her guns 
and stopping the shot-holes. Nine of her crew went down with her, and 
three of the Hornet's men. Captain Peake was found dead on board. The 
loss of the Hornet was trifling compared with that of her adversary; 
but one man kil led and four wounded or injured, one of whom afterward 
died. This superiority is attributed by Cooper, who sums up the 
testimony, "to the superior gunnery and rapid handling of the Hornet." 

This victory brought Lawrence a harvest of honors, public and private. 
Before he sailed, he had felt called upon to protestto the Secretary 
of the Navy against what he thoughtan injustice done him in the 
promotion of a younger officer to a captaincy, while he remained 
simply I ieutenant-commander. He now found that the promotion had been 
conferred upon him in his absence, and was offered the command of the 
Constitution. He would have been pleased to sail in this vessel, but, 
much to his annoyance, immediately after receiving the appointmentwas 
ordered to the Chesapeake, then lying at Boston. 

Captain Lawrence took the command of the Chesapeake at Boston toward 
the end of May, 1813. The Shannon frigate, Captain Broke, a superior 
vessel of the British navy, had beenfor sometime off the port, and 
her commander, assured of his strength, was desirous of a conflict. 
"You will feel it as a compliment," he wrote, "if I say thatthe 
result of our meeting may be the mostgrateful service I can renderto 
my country; and I doubt not that you, equally confident of success, 
will feel convinced that it is only by triumphs in equal combats that 
your little navy can now hope to console your country for the loss of 
that trade it can no longer protect." 



[II lustration: "Don't give up the ship."] 

It wou Id be compl imenting the va lor of Lawrence at the expense of his 
judgment, if we were to pronounce him ardentfor the fight, with the 
circumstances under which it took place. In fact, as Mr. Cooper 
states, "he went into the engagementwith strong reluctance, on 
account of the undisciplined stateof his crew, to whom he was 
personally unknown." The challenging vessel, on the contrary, carried 
a picked crew, with every advantageof discipline and equipment. The 
presumption, of course, is that he was fully prepared. The armament of 
the two vessels was about equal, mounting forty-nine guns each. 

At noon, then, on June 1st, Lawrence weighed anchor and left his 
station in the bay to proceed to sea with a southwesterly breeze. The 
Shannon was in sight, and the two ships stood off the shore til I about 
half-past four in the afternoon, when the Chesapeakefired a gun, 
which was the signal for a series of manoeuvres, bringing the vessels 
within range of each other about a quarter before six. The Shannon 
hove to, and the Chesapeake bore down toward her. It was Lawrence's 
intention to bring his ship fairly alongside of the enemy for a full 
dischargeof his battery. He consequently first received the enemy's 
fire from the cabin guns, as, the wind having freshened, his ship came 
up to measure her length with her antagonist, which lay with her head 
to the southeast. Then the Chesapeake poured in her full fire, 
inflicting considerable damage, which was repeated in the successive 
discharges for several minutes. In this commencement of the action it 
was considered that the Shannon received mostinjury, particularly in 
her hull. Unhappily, the Chesapeake in turn lost the command of her 
sails. The ship was consequently brought up into the wind, and fell 
aboard of the enemy, with her mizzen rigging foul of the Shannon's 
fore-chains. This accident exposed the Chesapeake to a raking fire, 
which swept her deck, and, as she was already deprived of the services 
of the officers who had fallen in the first discharges, hergunsin 
turn were deserted by the men. Captain Lawrence had already received a 
wound in the leg; his first lieutenant, Ludlow, was wounded; the 
sailing-masterwas killed, and other important officers were mortally 
wounded. As the ships became entangled, Lawrence gave orders to summon 
the boarders, who were ready below; but unhappily, the negro whose 
duty it was to call them up by his bugle, was too much frightenedto 
sound a note. A verbal messagewas sent, and before it could be 
executed Lawrence was a second time struck, receiving a grapeshotin 
his body. The deck was thus left with no officer above the rank of a 
midshipman. The men of the Shannon now poured in and gained possession 
of the vessel. As Lawrence was borne below, mortally wounded, his 
dying thoughts were of his command, uttering his order not to strike 
the flag of his ship, or some equivalent expression, which is handed 
down in the popular phrase, "Don'tgiveuptheship!" He lingered and 
died of his wounds on board on June 6th. The Chesapeake was carried 
into Halifax, and there the remains of her gallant captain were borne 
from the frigate with military honors, with every mark of respect 
which a generous enemy could pay to a fallen hero. 
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WILLIAM PENN 

(1644-1718) 
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William Penn was born in London, October 14, 1644. He was the son of a 
naval officer of the same name, who served with distinction both in the 
Protectorate and after the Restoration, and who was much esteemed by 
Charles II. and the Duke of York. At the age of fifteen he was entered 
as a gentleman-commoner at Christchurch, Oxford. He had not been long in 
residence, when he received, from the preaching of Thomas Loe, his first 
bias toward the doctrines of the Quakers; and in conjunction with some 
fellow-students he began to withdraw from attendanceon the Established 
Church, and to hold private prayer-meetings. For this conduct Penn and 
his friends were fined by the college for non-conformity: and the former 
was soon involved in more serious censure by his ill-governed zeal, in 
consequence of an order from the king that the ancient custom of wearing 
surplices should be revived. This seemedto Penn an infringementof the 
simplicity of Christian worship; whereupon he, with some friends, tore 
thesurplices from the backs of those students who appearedin them. For 
this act of violence, totally inconsistent, it is to be observed, with 
the principles of toleration which regulated his conduct in afterlife, 
he and they were very justly expelled. 

Admiral Penn, who, like most sailors, possessed a quick temperand high 
notions of discipline and obedience, was little pleased with this event, 
and still less satisfied with his son's grave demeanor, and avoidance of 
the manners and ceremonies of polite life. Arguments failing, he had 
recourse to blows, and as a last resource, he turned his son out of 
doors; but soon relented so far as to equip him, in 1662, for a journey 
to France, in hopethatthegayetyof that country would expel his 
new-fashioned and, as he regarded them, fanatical notions. Paris, 
however, soon became wearisome to William Penn, and hespenta 
considerable time at Saumur, for the sake of the instruction and company 
of Moses Amyrau It, an eminent Protestantdivine. Here he confirmed and 
improved his religious impressions, and at the same time acquired, from 
the insensible influence of those who surrounded him, an increased 
polish and courtliness of demeanor, which greatly gratified the admiral 
on his return home in 1664. 

Admiral Penn went to sea in 1664, and remained two years on service. 
During this time the external effects of his son's residence in France 
had worn away, and he had returned to those grave habits, and that rule 
of associating only with religious people, which had before given his 
father so much d ispleasure. To try the effect of absence and change of 
associates, Admiral Penn sent William to manage his estates in Ireland, 
a duty which the latter performed with satisfaction both to himself and 
his employer. But it chanced that, on a visit to Cork, he again attended 



the preaching of Thomas Loe, by whose exhortations he was deeply 
impressed. From this time he began to frequentthe Quakers' meetings; 
and in September, 1667, he was imprisoned, with others, under the 
persecuting laws which then disgraced the statute-book. Upon application 
to the higher authorities, he was soon released. Soon after the admiral 
again turned him out of doors. 

In 1668, he began to preach, and in the sameyear he published his first 
work, "Truth Exalted, etc." We cannot here notice his very numerous 
works, of which the titles run, for the most part, to an extraordinary 
length; but "The Sandy Foundation Shaken," published in the sameyear, 
claims notice as having led to his first public persecution. He was 
detained in prison for seven months, and treated with much severity. In 
1669 he had the satisfaction of being reconciled to his father. He was 
one of the first sufferers by the passing of the Conventicle Act, in 
1670. He was imprisoned in Newgate, and tried for preaching to a 
seditious and riotous assembly in Gracechurch Street; and this trial is 
remarkable and celebrated in criminal jurisprudence for the firmness 
with which he defended himself, and still morefor the admirable courage 
and constancy with which thejury maintained the verdict of acquittal 
which they pronounced. 

In the sameyear died Sir William Penn, in perfect harmony with his son, 
toward whom he in the end felt the most cordial regard and esteem, and 
to whom he bequeathed an estate computed at £1,500 a year-a large sum 
in that age. Toward the end of the year he was again imprisoned in 
Newgate for six months, the statutable penalty for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance, which was maliciously tendered to him by a 
magistrate. This appears to have been the last absolute persecution for 
religion's sake which he endured. Though his poor brethren continued to 
suffer imprisonment in the stocks, fines, and whipping, as the penalty 
of their peaceable meetings for divine worship, the wealthy proprietor, 
though he travelled largely, both in England and abroad, and labored 
both in writing and in preaching, as the missionary of his sect, both 
escaped injury, and acquired reputation and esteem by his 
self-devotion. To the favor of the king and the Duke of York he had a 
hereditary claim, which appears always to have been cheerfully 
acknowledged; and an instance of the rising consideration in which he 
was held appears in his being admitted to plead, before a committeeof 
the House of Commons, the request of the Quakers that their solemn 
affirmation should be admitted in the place of an oath. 

Penn married in 1672, and took up his abodeat Rickmansworth, in 
Hertfordshire. In 1677 we find him removed to Worminghurst, in Sussex, 
which longcontinuedtobehis place of residence. His first engagement 
in the plantation of America was in 1676, in consequence of being chosen 
arbitrator in a dispute between two quakers who had becomejointly 
concerned in the colony of New Jersey. 

In these transactions he had the opportunity of contemplating the 
glorious results which might be hopedfor from a colony founded with no 
interestedviews, buton the principles of universal peace, toleration, 
and liberty; and he felt an earnest desire to be the instrument in so 
greata work, more especially as it heldouta prospect of deliverance 
to his persecuted Quaker brethren in England, by giving them a free and 
happy asylum in a foreign land. Circumstances favored his wish. The 



crown was indebtedto him £16,000 for money advanced by the late admiral 
for the naval service. Accordingly, Penn received, in 1681, a grant by 
charter of that extensive province, named Pennsylvania by Charles 
himself, in honor of the admiral. 

He immediately drew up and published "Some Account of Pennsylvania, 
etc.," and then "Certain Conditions or Concessions, etc.," to be agreed 
on between himself and those who wished to purchase land in the 
province. These having been accepted by many persons, he proceededto 
frame the rough sketch of a constitution, on which he proposed to base 
the charter of the province. The price fixed on land was forty 
shillings, with the annual quit-rent of one shilling, for one hundred 
acres; and it was provided that no one should, in word or deed, affront 
or wrong any Indian without incurring the same penalty as if the offence 
had been committed against a fellow-planter; that strict precautions 
should betaken against fraud in the quality of goods sold to them; and 
thatall differences between the two nations should be adjudged by 
twelve men, six of each. And he declares his intention "to leave myself 
and my successors no power of doing mischief; that the will of one man 
may not hinder the good of a whole country." It was this constitution, 
substantially, which Burke, in his "Account of the European Settlements 
in America," describes as "that noble charter of privileges, by which he 
madethem as free as any people in the world, and which has since drawn 
such vast numbers of so many different persuasions and such various 
countries to put themselves underthe protection of his laws. He made 
the most perfect freedom, both religious and civi I, the basis of his 
establishment; and this has done more toward the settling of the 
province, and toward the settling of it in a strong and permanent 
manner, than the wisest regulations could have done on any other plan." 

In 1682 a number of settlers, principally Quakers, having beenalready 
sent out, Penn himself embarked for Pennsylvania, leaving his wife and 
children in England. On occasion of this parting, he addressed to them a 
long and affectionate letter, which presents a very beautiful picture of 
his domestic character, and affords a curious insight into the minute 
regularity of his daily habits. He landed on the banks of the Delaware 
in October, and forthwith summoned an assembly of the freemen of the 
province, by whom the frame of government, as it had been promulgated in 
England, was accepted. Penn's principles did not suffer him to consider 
his title to the land as valid without the consent of the natural owners 
of the soil. He had instructed persons to negotiate a treaty of sale 
with the Indian nations before his own departure from England; and one 
of his first acts was to hold that memorable assembly, to which the 
history of the world offers none alike, at which this bargain was 
ratified, and a strict league of amity established. We do not find 
specified the exact date of this meeting, which took place under an 
enormous elm-tree, near the site of Philadelphia, and of which a few 
particulars only have been preserved by the uncertain record of 
tradition. Well and faithfully was that treaty of friendship kept by the 
wild denizens of the woods; "a friendship," says Proud, the historian of 
Pennsylvania, "which for the space of more than seventy years was never 
interrupted, or so long as the Quakers retained power in the 
government." 

Penn remained in America until the middle of 1684. During this time much 
was done toward bringing the colony into prosperity and order. Twenty 



townships were established, containing upward of seven thousand 
Europeans; magistrates were appointed; representatives, as prescribed by 
the constitution, were chosen, and the necessary public business 
transacted. In 1683 Penn undertooka journey of discovery into the 
interior: and he has given an interesting account of the country in its 
wild state, in a letter written home to the Society of Free Traders to 
Pennsylvania. He held frequent conferenceswiththelndians, and 
contracted treaties of friendship with nineteen distinct tribes. His 
reasons for returning to England appearto have been twofold; partly the 
desire to settle a dispute between himself and Lord Baltimore, 
concerning the boundary of their provinces, but chiefly thehopeof 
being able, by his personal influence, to lighten the sufferings and 
ameliorate the treatment of the Quakers in England. He reached England 
in October, 1684. Charles II. died in February, 1685. But this was 
rather favorable to Penn's credit at court; for beside that James 
appears to have felt a sincere regard for him, he required for his own 
church that toleration which Penn wished to see extended to all alike. 
The same credit, and the natural and laudable affection and gratitude 
toward the Stuart family which he never dissembled, caused much trouble 
to him after the Revolution. He was continually suspected of plotting to 
restore the exiled dynasty; was four times arrested, and as often 
dischargedin the total absence of all evidence against him. During the 
years 1691, 1692, and part of 1693, he remained in London, living, to 
avoid offence, in great seclusion; in thelatteryearhewas heard in 
his own defence before the king and council, and informed that he need 
apprehend no molestation or injury. 

The affairs of Pennsylvania fell into some confusion during Penn's long 
absence. Even in the peaceable sect of Quakers there were ambitious, 
bustling, and selfish men; and Penn was not satisfied with the conduct 
either of the representative Assembly, or of those to whom he had 
delegatedhis own powers. He changed the latter two orthreetimes, 
without effecting the restoration of harmony; and these troubles gave a 
pretextfor depriving him of his powers as governor, in 1693. The real 
cause was probably the suspicion entertained of his treasonable 
correspondencewith James II. But he was reinstated in August, 1694, by 
a royal order, in which it was complimentarily expressed that the 
disorders complained of were produced entirely by his absence. Anxious 
as he was to return, he did not find an opportunity til I 1699; the 
interval was chiefly employed in religious travel through England and 
Ireland, and in the labor of controversial writing, from which he seldom 
had a long respite. His course as a philanthropist on his return to 
America is honorably marked by an endeavorto ameliorate the condition 
of Negro slaves. The society of Quakers in Pennsylvania had already come 
to a resolution, thatthe buying, selling, and holding men in slavery 
was inconsistent with the tenets of the Christian religion; and 
following up this honorable declaration, Penn had no difficulty in 
obtaining for the negroes free admission into the regular meetings for 
religious worship, and in procuring that other meetings should be holden 
for their particular benefit. The Quakers, therefore, merit our respect 
as the earliest, as well as some of the most zealous, emancipators. 

The governor returned to England in 1701, toopposea scheme agitated in 
Parliamentfor abolishing the proprietary governments and placing the 
colonies immediately under royal control; the bill, however, was dropped 
before he arrived. He enjoyed Anne's favor, as he had that of her father 



and uncle, and resided much in the neighborhood of the court, at 
Kensington and Knightsbridge. In his religious labors he continued 
constant, as heretofore. He was much harassed by a lawsuit, the result 
of too much confidence in a dishonest steward; which being decided 
against him, he was obliged for a time to reside within the Rules of the 
Fleet Prison. This, and the expenses in which he had been involved by 
Pennsylvania, reduced him to distress, and in 1709 he mortgagedthe 
province for £6,600. In 1712 he agreedto sell his rights to the 
governmentfor £12,000, but was rendered unable to complete the 
transaction by three apoplectic fits, which followed each other in quick 
succession. He survived, however, in a tranquil and happy state, though 
with his bodily and mental vigor much broken, until July 30, 1718, on 
which day he died at his seat at Rushcomb, in Berkshire, where he had 
resided for some years. 

His first wife died in 1693. He married a secondtime in 1696; and left 
a family of children by both wives, to whom he bequeathed his landed 
propertyin Europe and America. His rights of government he left in 
trustto the Earls of Oxford and Powlett, to be disposed of; but no sale 
being ever made, the government, with the title of Proprietaries, 
devolved on the surviving sons of the second family. 
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JOHN ADAMS 

By EDWIN WILLIAMS 

(1735-1826) 
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John Adams, the second president of the United States, was born on the 
19th of October (old style), 1735, in that part of the town of Braintree 
(near Boston), Massachusetts, which has since been incorporated by the 
name of Qui ncy. He was the fourth in descentfrom Henry Adams, who fled 
from persecution in Devonshire, England, and settled in Massachusetts 
aboutthe year 1630. Another of the ancestors of Mr. Adams was John 
Alden, one of the Pilgrim founders of the Plymouth colony in 1620. 
Receiving his early education in his native town, John Adams, in 1751, 
was admitted a member of Harvard College, at Cambridge, where he 
graduatedin regular course four years afterward. On leaving college he 
went to Worcester, for the purpose of studying law, and at the same time 
to support himself, according to the usageatthattime in New England, 
by teaching in the grammar-school of thattown. He studied law with 
James Putnam, a barrister of eminence, by whom he was afterward 
introduced to the acquaintance of Jeremy Grid ley, then attorney-general 
of the province, who proposed him to the court for admission to the bar 
of Suffolk County, in 1758, and gave him access to his library, which 
was then one of the best in America. 

Mr. Adams commencedthe practice of his profession in his native town, 
and by travelling the circuits with the court, became well known in that 
part of the country. In 1766, by the advice of Mr. Grid ley, he removed 
to Boston, where he soon distinguished himself at the bar by his 
superior talents as counsel and advocate. At an earlier period of his 
life his thoughts had begunto turn on general politics, and the 
prospects of his country engaged his attention. Soon after leaving 
college he wrote a letter to a friend, dated at Worcester, October 12, 
1755, which evinces so remarkable a foresightthat it is fortunate it 
has been preserved. We make the following extracts: "Soon after the 
Reformation a few people came over into this new world for conscience' 
sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial incident may transfer the great 
seat of empire into America. It looks likely tome, if we can remove the 
turbulentGallics, our people, according to the exactest computation, 
will, in another century, become more numerous than England herself. The 
only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is to disunite us. 
_Divideetimpera_. Keep us in distinct colonies, and then some great 
menin each colony, desiring the monarchy of the whole, will destroy 
each other's influence, and keep the country in equilibrio. Be not 
surprised thatl am turned politician; the whole town is immersed in 
politics. I sit and hear, and, after being led through a maze of sage 
observations, I sometimes retire and, by laying things together, form 
some reflections pleasing to myself. The produce of one of these 
reveries you have read above." Mr. Webster observes: "It is remarkable 
that the author of this prognostication should live to see fulfilled to 
the letter what could have seemed to others, at the time, but the 
extravagance of youthful fancy. His earliest political feelings were 
thus strongly American, and from this ardent attachmentto his native 
soil he never departed." 

In 1764 he married Abigail Smith, daughter of Rev. William Smith, of 
Weymouth, and grand-daughterof Colonel Quincy, a lady of uncommon 
endowmentsand excellent education. He had previously imbibeda 
prejudice against the prevailing religious opinions of New England, and 
became attached to speculations hostile to those opinions. Nor were his 
views afterward changed. In his religious sentiments he accorded with 
Dr. Bancroft, a Unitarian minister of Worcester, of whose printed 



sermons he expressed his high approbation. In 1765 Mr. Adams published 
an essay on canon and feudal law, the object of which was to show the 
conspiracy between Church and State for the purposeof oppressing the 
people. 

In 1770 he was chosen a representative from the town of Boston, in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. The sameyear he was one of the counsel 
who defended Captain Preston and the British soldiers who fired at his 
order upon the inhabitants of Boston. Captain Preston was acquitted, and 
Mr. Adams lost no favor with his fellow-citizens by engaging in this 
trial. As a member of the Legislature he opposedthe royal governor, 
Hutchinson, in his measures, and also wrote against the British 
Governmentin the newspapers. In 1774 he was electeda memberof the 
Massachusetts Council, and negatived by Governor Gage. In this and the 
next year he wrote on the Whig side, the pamphlets called "Nov Anglus," 
in reply to essays, signed "Massachusitensis," in favor of the British 
Government, by Sewall, the attorney-general. The sameyear he was 
appointed a memberof the Continental Congress, from Massachusetts, and 
in that body, which met at Philadelphia, he became one of the most 
efficient and able advocates of liberty. In the Congress which met in 
May, 1775, he again took his seat, having been reappointed as a 
delegate. In 1775 he secondedthe nomination of Washington as 
commander-in-chief of the army, and in July, 1776, he was the adviser 
andgreatsupporteroftheDeclarationofIndependence.lt was reported 
by a committee composed of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. During the same year 
he, with Dr. Franklin and Edward Rutledge, was deputed to treat with 
Lord Howe for the pacification of the colonies. He declined at this time 
the offer of the office of Chief -Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. 

In December, 1777, Mr. Adams was appointed a commissionerto the court 
of France; and with the exception of one short interval, during which he 
aided in the framing of the Massachusetts State Constitution, he spent 
the following eleven years in diplomatic services abroad. He arranged 
the treaties of the United States with most foreign nations during that 
time, was associated with Franklin andJay in signing the treaty of 
peacewith England, and was ourfirst English minister. 

The services of Mr. Adams in the cause of his country, athomeand 
abroad, during the period to which we have referred, it is believed, 
were not excel led by those of any other of the patriots of the 
Revolution. In the languageof oneof his eulogists (Mr. J. E. Sprague, 
of Massachusetts), "Not a hundred men in the country could have been 
acquainted with any part of the labors of M r. Adams-they appeared 
anonymously, or under assumed titles; they were concealed in the secret 
conclaves of Congress, or the more secret cabinets of princes. Such 
services are never known to the public; or, if known, only in history, 
when the actors of the day have passed from the stage, and the motives 
for longer concealment cease to exist. As we ascend the mount of 
history, and rise above the vapors of party prejudice, we shall all 
acknowledge that we owe our independence more to John Adams than to any 
other created being, and that he was the Great Leader of the American 
Revolution." 

When permission was given him to return from Europe, the Continental 



Congress adoptedthe following resolution: "Resolved, That Congress 
entertaina high sense of the services which Mr. Adams has rendered to 
the United States, in the execution of the various importanttrusts 
which they have from time to time committed to him; and that the thanks 
of Congress be presentedto him for the patriotism, perseverance, 
integrity, and diligence with which he has ably and faithfully served 
his country." Such was the testimonial of his country, expressed through 
the national councils, at the termination of his revolutionary and 
diplomatic career. 

During the absence of Mr. Adams in Europe, the Constitution of the 
United States had been formed and adopted. He highly approved of its 
provisions, and on his return, when it was aboutto go into operation, 
he was selected by the friends of the Constitution to be placed on the 
ticket with Washington as a candidate for one of the two highest offices 
in the gift of the people. He was consequently elected vice-president, 
and on the assembling of the Senate he took his seat, as president of 
that body, at New York, in April, 1789. Having been re-elected to that 
office in 1792, he held it, and presided in the Senate with great 
dignity, during the entire period of the administration of Washington, 
whose confidence he enjoyed, and by whom he was consulted on important 
questions. In his valedictory address to the Senate he remarks: "It is a 
recollection of which nothing can ever deprive me, and it will be a 
source of comfort to me through the remainder of my life that, on the 
one hand, I have for eight years held the second situation under our 
Constitution, in perfect and uninterrupted harmony with the first, 
without envy in the one, or jealousy in the other, so, on the other 
hand, I have never had the smallest misunderstanding with any member of 
the Senate." 

In 1790 Mr. Adams wrote his celebrated "Discourses on Davila;" they were 
anonymously published at first, in the_Gazetteof the United States_, 
of Philadelphia, in a series of numbers; they may be considered as a 
sequel to his "Defence of the American Constitutions." He was a decided 
friend and patron of literature and the arts, and while in Europe, 
having obtained much information on the subject of public institutions, 
he contributed largely to the advancement of establishments in his 
native State for the encouragement of arts, sciences, and letters. 

On the retirement of General Washington from the presidency of the 
United States, Mr. Adams was elected his successor, after a close and 
spirited contestwith two rivals for that high office; Mr. Jefferson 
being supported by the Democratic or Republican party, while a portion 
of the Federal party preferred Mr. Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
who was placed on the ticket with Mr. Adams. The result was the election 
of Mr. Adams as president, and in March, 1797, he entered upon his 
duties in that office. He came to the presidency in a stormy time. In 
the languageof Colonel Knapp, "the French revolution hadjust reached 
its highest point of settled delirium, after some of the paroxysms of 
its fury had passed away. The peopleof the United States tooksides, 
some approving, others deprecating, the course pursued by France. Mr. 
Adams wished to preserve a neutrality, but found this quite impossible. 
A navy was raised with surprising promptitude, to prevent insolence and 
to chastise aggression. It had the desired effect, and France was taught 
thatthe Americans were friends in peace, but were not fearful of war 
when it could not be averted. When the historian shall come to this page 



of ourhistory, he will dojustice to the sagacity, to the spirit, and 
to the integrity of Mr Adams, and will find that he had more reasons, 
and good ones, for his conduct, than his friends or enemies ever gave 
him." 

In his course of public policy, when war with France was expected, he 
was encouraged by addresses from all quarters, and by the approving 
voice of Washington. He, however, gave dissatisfaction to many of his 
own political party, in his final attempts to conciliate France, and in 
his removal of two members of his cabinet toward the close of his 
administration. Under these circumstances, notwithstanding Mr. Adams was 
the candidate of the Federal party for re-election as president, and 
received their faithful support, it is not strange that his opponents, 
with the advantage in their favor of the superior popularity of Mr. 
Jefferson, succeeded in defeating him. For this event, the 
correspondence of Mr. Adams shows that he was prepared, and he left the 
arduousduties of chief magistrate probably with less of disappointment 
than his enemies expected. 

Immediately after Mr. Jefferson had succeeded to the presidency, in 
1801, Mr. Adams retired to his estate at Quincy, in Massachusetts, and 
passed the remainder of his days in literary and scientific leisure, 
though occasionally addressing various communications to the public. He 
gave his support generally to the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and 
the friendship between these distinguished men was revived by a 
correspondence, and continued for several years previous to their death. 
When the disputes with Great Britain eventuated in war, Mr. Adams avowed 
his approbation of that measure, and in 1815 he saw the second treaty of 
peace concluded with that nation, by a commission of which his son was 
at the head, as he had been himself in that commission which formed the 
treaty of 1783. 

In 1816 the Republican party in Massachusetts, which had once vehemently 
opposed him as president of the United States, paid him the compliment 
of placing his name at the head of their list of presidential electors. 
In 1820 he was chosen a member of the State Convention to revise the 
constitution of Massachusetts, which body unanimously solicited him to 
act as their president. This he declined on account of his age, but he 
was complimented by a vote of the convention acknowledging his great 
services, for a period of more than half a century, in the cause of his 
country and of mankind. 

The last years of the long life of Mr. Adams were peaceful and tranquil. 
His mansion was always the abodeof elegant hospitality, and he was 
occasionally enlivened by visits from his distinguished son, whom, in 

1825, he had the singular felicity of seeing elevated to the office of 
President of the United States. At length, having lived to a good old 
age, he expired, surrounded by his affectionate relatives, on July 4, 

1826, the fiftieth anniversary of that independencewhich he had doneso 
much to achieve. A short time before his death, being asked to suggest a 
toastfor the customary celebration, he replied, "I will give 
you-Tndependence forever." Mr. Jefferson died on the same day. A 
similar coincidence occurred five years afterward, in the death of 
President Monroe, July 4, 1831. 

Mr. Adams was of middle statureand full person, and when elected 



president, was bald on the top of his head. His countenance beamed with 
intelligence, and moral as well as physical courage. His walk was firm 
and dignified to a late period of his life. His mannerwas slow and 
deliberate, unless he was excited, and when this happened he expressed 
himself with great energy. He was ever a man of purest morals, and is 
said to have been a firm believer in Christianity, not from habit and 
example, but from diligent investigation of its proofs. 
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Thomas Jefferson was born April 2, 1743, atShadwell, Albemarle County, 
Va. His father, Peter Jefferson, was a descendantof a Welsh family 
which came to Virginia before the Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts. The 
father's income was derived from a large farm adjoining that of William 
Randolph, whose daughter, Jane, he married in 1738. Monticello, the 
future residence of his son Thomas, was a part of this farm. Peter 
Jefferson was a leader among the men of his day and received expressions 
of public confidence from the voters of his county. He died in 1759, 
having directed that Thomas should complete his education in William and 
Mary College at Williamsburg, then the capital of thecolony. 

Thomas entered the college and by assiduous application he soon built 
upon the learning acquired in the public and private schools of his 
county, an education quite liberal and advanced for that period. 

He was tall, and in youth somewhat awkward in manner. What he lacked, 
however, in personal grace was at once forgotten in the vivacity of his 
conversation, made doubly charming by the extent and variety of his 
learning. During his collegiate days he formed a close friendship with 
Patrick Henry, John Marshall, and others who afterward became 
distinguished in American history. He was always welcome in thehouseof 
Governor Fauquier, from whom he learned much of the social, political, 



and parliamentary life of the old world. It was here that he first met 
George Wythe, a gifted and talentedyoung lawyer, who afterward became 
Chancellor of the State. 

After leaving college he entered upon the study of the law in the office 
of his friend Mr. Wythe, and with this and the management of his 
father's estate he found himself abundantly occupied. 

In 1767 he was admitted to the bar, and for several years devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession. It is quite probable that, in 
consequenceof his inability to speak and his utter incapacity for 
forensic controversy, his career at the barwould not have reached the 
highest distinction. What he lacked, however, in the power of speech, 
found ample compensation in the strength, beauty, and elegance of 
expression which he commandedwith the pen. This extraordinary talent 
was destined soon to find abundant employment in defending the rights of 
the people against the oppressive acts of the mother-country. Patrick 
Henry had already argued the "Parsons' Cause" in December, 1763, and 
Jefferson himself, as a college student at Williamsburg, had listened to 
the impassioned speech of Henry in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
against the Stamp Act of Parliament. But the fiery eloquenceof his 
friend Henry only fanned a flame that already burned in the breast of 
Jefferson. Impulsive by nature, by education and training a democrat, he 
naturally espousedthe cause of his countrymen. The peculiar condition 
of the colonies furnished the opportunity to Jefferson's wonderful 
faculty for writing. The orator could not be heard by all the people of 
the colonies; butthe products of the pen could be carried to the most 
secluded hamlet. And truly in Jefferson's hands the pen was "mightier 
than the sword." 

The first year after opening his law office, at the age of twenty-five, 
he was elected a member of the House of Burgesses from Albemarle, his 
native county, and on taking his seat the following May, the controversy 
between the royal governor and the assembly at once began. Jefferson 
prepared the resolutions in reply to the executive speech; and on the 
third day of the session the passage of other resolutions, in the form 
of a bill of rights, caused the governorto dissolve the assembly. 
Jefferson was again elected to the House of Burgesses, and in 1774, was 
elected a delegate to the State convention. 

On account of illness he failed to reach the convention, but he prepared 
and forwarded to its president a draft of instructions which he hoped 
wou Id be adopted for the guidance of those to be sent by the body as 
delegates to the General Congress of the colonies. For this paper, 
afterward published as "A Summary View of the Rights of British 
America," the name of Jefferson was insertedin a bill of attainder 
broughtinto the English Parliament. 

After a short detention in the House of Burgesses, in which he drafted 
the reply of Virginia to the "conciliatory proposition" of Lord North, 
he proceededto Philadelphia as a delegate to the General Congress, in 
which he took his seat on June 21, 1775. 

When Jefferson entered the Congress, conditions existing between the 
mother country and the colonies had already reached the point of open 
rebellion. It is true that the taxes hadall been repealed except the 



import tax on tea, but the repeals had been invariably accompanied with 
the assertion of an unl im ited right to tax without the consent of the 
colonies. English troops had been quartered in Boston, and English 
war-ships occupied its harbor. The right of deportation to, and trial 
in, England for offences committedin America, was still claimed by both 
king and Parliament. The battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill had now 
been fought, and Washington had already been commissioned as 
commander-in-chief of the colonial armies. 

In this condition of affairs Massachusetts and Virginia, in which had 
been most keenly felt the oppressive acts of the mother country, were 
quite ready for open and avowed rebellion. But in many of the other 
colonies the sense of loyalty and the ties of friendship were yet 
sufficiently strong to induce the hope of continued union. 

It was therefore not until June 7, 1776, that Virginia, through Richard 
Henry Lee, introduced into Congress at Philadelphia the resolutions for 
a final separation; and a few days thereafter a committee was appointed 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson was placed at the 
head of this committee, his colleagues consisting of Adams, Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. The declaration was prepared by 
Jefferson, and when submittedto Dr. Franklin and John Adams for 
criticism, some verbal amendments suggested by them were made. It was 
then reportedto Congress on June 28th, and after debate and other 
slight amendments by the body itself, it was adoptedand signed on July 
4, 1776. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the paper, it is essentially the work 
ofJefferson.lt has been much criticised, both in its substance and its 
form. It is quite certain, however, that since its promulgation there 
has been, not only in the United States but abroad, a continually 
increasing tendency to accept and apply its principles in the practical 
affairs of government. As an eloquentarraignment of tyranny, a 
denunciation of oppression and an inspiration to resistance, it stands 
perhaps unequalled among the products of human intellect. As 
appropriately said by another, the paper is "consecrated in the 
affections of Americans and praise may seem as superfluous as censure 
would be unavailing." 

So soon as the colonies had become united in the cause of forcible 
resistance, Jefferson returned to his own State to commence perhaps the 
most useful and beneficent work of his life. He had again been elected 
to Congress, but with the prescience of the seer, he chose the seemingly 
less important place of representative to the Legislature of his State. 
He took his seat on October 7, 1776. On the 11th of the same month he 
asked leave to present a bill to establish courts of justice in the 
State of Virginia; on the next day, to authorize tenants_entail_ to 
convey their estates in fee simple. This was immediately followed by 
other bills for the utter overthrow of primogeniture and the whole law 
of entails. 

His reformatory spirit did not stop with these radical measures. He 
found another clanger in the conservatism and aristocratic tendencies of 
the established church of the State. In his judgmentthe whole body of 
law and custom inherited from England must be thoroughly exterminated, 
to the end that English influence might be driven from the land. In his 



judgment English institutions had been cunningly devised in the interest 
of monarchy. Their purpose, he believed, was to create and maintain 
distinctions in society, and to perpetuate and strengthen an 
aristocratic caste as the ally and support of the crown. So long as they 
existed there was constant danger of relapse from the high purposes of 
the rebellion. In Jefferson's regard, they were inconsistent with the 
principles of the revolution now proclaimed, and sooner or later would 
be found its open or secret enemies. 

For these reforms the old aristocracy of his State denounced him as a 
Jacobin, and the established church denounced him as an infidel. 

Jefferson continued to serve in the House of Delegates during the years 
1777 and 1778, and in addition to the measures a I ready named, he secured 
laws to establish elementary and collegiate education in the State, and 
to prohibit the further importation of slaves into Virginia. He also 
soughtto inaugurate a system of gradual emancipation; but slavery was 
already so thoroughly engrafted on the social system of the people, that 
even Jefferson, Wythe, and Mason could not dislodge it. Jefferson, in 
1821, referring to his failure in this regard, said: "it was found that 
the public mind would notyet bear the proposition, norwill it bear it, 
even to this day; yet the day is not distant, when it must bear and 
adoptit, orworsewill, follow. Nothing is more certainly written in 
the book of fate than that these people a re to be f ree. " 

On retiring from the Legislature he was elected governor of the State. 
The period of his service in this position was unfortunate for his fame. 
He was essentially a civilian, neither having, nor pretending to have, 
military skill or knowledge. The war had now been transferred to the 
Southern States. Cornwallis had overrun Georgia and South Carolina, 
defeated Gates at Camden, and was pushing north for the desolation of 
Virginia. The State had already become impoverished by its liberal 
contributions of money, men, and arms to the general cause, and was now 
powerless for its own defence. The hated Benedict Arnold was able to 
ascend the James River to Richmond, dispersing the Legislature and 
burning the town. Tarleton afterward penetrated as far as 
Charlottesville-Jefferson and the Legislature narrowly escaping 
capture. Jefferson felt keenly the situation, and at the expiration of 
his term retired to Monticello, humiliated and overwhelmed by unjust 
criticism and undeserved censure. His gloom and melancholy were made 
still more sad at this period, by the death of his wife, whom he had 
married in 1772. But the privilege of neither obscurity nor rest was 
reserved for him. The winter session of 1783 found him again in the 
General Congress abolishing the English system of coinageand providing 
for the government of the Northwestern territory, which had been ceded 
to the confederation by Virginia. 

In 1784 he was named as a minister plenipotentiary to Europe at large, 
to assist Adams and Franklin in the negotiation of commercial treaties. 
In 1785 he becameministerto France in the place of Dr. Franklin, who 
had resigned; and in March, 1790, in pursuance of a previous acceptance, 
he entered the Cabinet of President Washington as Secretary of State. 

Already the germs of two great conflicting parties had been sown. The 
debatesin the convention that framed the Constitution, and still more 
manifestly the controversies in the State Conventions called to consider 



the adoption of the instrument, had developed the differences, which, in 
theory at least, have distinguished political parties ever since. The 
colonies had beenchiefly settled by Englishmen. No peopleare more 
tenacious than they of preconceived opinions, or more averse to the 
abandonment of ancient forms and customs. A strong attachmentto the 
institutions of England stil I remained with the people of the colonies. 
With many of them the whole object of the revolution was politica I 
separation from the mother country. They heartily desired independence 
and freedom, and they had willingly risked their I i ves to secure them. 
But the freedom they sought was the right, if they chose, to establish 
and perpetuate those cherished institutions of the mother-country for 
themselves. They would enjoy them still, and make them a lasting 
inheritance for their posterity, but free from the power and dominion of 
Europe. 

Such persons had revolted not against England, but against England's 
wrongful acts; not against the authority of law, but against the 
perversion of law. To them the Declaration of Independence was a 
splendid piece of rhetoric intended only to inflame the mind with a 
sense of injury, and to nerve the heart to determined resistance. Like 
the Marseillaise hymn, it was merely to be repeated on entering the 
battle. Like the bugle blast, it served only to stimulate the soul and 
shutoutall other sounds while the contest lasted. Not so with 
Jefferson and his followers. The Declaration of Independencetruly 
reflected their political sentiments. To them the revolution meant 
somethingmorethanmereseparation.lt looked to the total repudiation 
of the English system of government, and the substitution of the rule of 
the people. They admitted the inefficiency of the articles of 
confederation, and were willing to accept nationality in a modified 
form. But to them the Constitution as framed in 1787 was armed with the 
most dangerous powers. They accepted it merely as a choice of evils, 
trusting by strict construction and future amendmentto give it 
eventually the form and mould of their own views. 

The President, in selecting his ministers, sought to compromise these 
antagonisms by giving the parties equal representation in his Cabinet. 
Between two such men, however, as Jefferson, his Secretary of State, and 
Alexander Hamilton, his Secretary of the Treasury, there could be no 
permanentco-operation. So eager, indeed, was Jefferson to inaugurate 
the controversy, that he really began the battle of strict construction 
before his peculiar principles had been seriously invaded. Time has long 
since demonstrated that, in his opposition to Hamilton's financial 
measures, he was clearly wrong. The truth seems to be, that in this 
branch of politics, Jefferson was without knowledge or practical skill. 

In his discussions with the English minister touching violations of the 
late treaty of peace, and in the controversy with Spain in respectto 
the right of navigating the Mississippi River through her territory to 
the Gulf, Jefferson displayed his usual ability. 

The declaration of war by France, now a republic, against England, 
precipitated upon the Government of the United States a number of 
difficult and troublesome questions of international law. They were 
especially irritating becauseof the personal feelings involved in their 
discussion and settlement. A profound sense of gratitude to France for 
assistance in the late revolutionary struggle, was felt by all classes 



in America, while the Republicans were especially open and undisguised 
in their expressions of sympathy for the French people. And but for the 
imprudent conduct of the French minister, Genet, the supremacy of the 
Federal party might have been seriously jeopardized in the beginning of 
Washington's second term. The conduct of this functionary was so 
insolent and exacting as to excite disgustfor himself, and to cool in a 
marked degree the zeal of the Republicans in their supportof the new 
republic. 

While Jefferson's sympathy with France was perhaps too manifest, and 
while his personal conductin the Cabinet touching this question was not 
altogether kind to the president, and in other respects liable to 
criticism, his correspondencewith the French Government, when finally 
published, was found to have been based upon the highest principles of 
international right and dictated by a propersenseof the dignity and 
character of his own country. 

Jefferson's proud nature had for several years, chafed underthe 
continued success of Federal measures. Washington had manifestly ignored 
his counsel in theCabinet, and favored Hamilton in the administration 
of the Government. Jefferson was piqued and chagrined beyond further 
endurance. He hated Hamilton with an intensity due only to an open enemy 
of the country. 

In this state of mind, onDecember31, 1793, he resigned from the 
Cabinet, and again soughtthe seclusion and quiet of his farm at 
Monticello. But his pen was never idle. He was untiring in the 
dissemination of his peculiar views of government. With emotions 
intensified by strong convictions of right his contributions to the 
political I iterature of the day were vigorous and peculiarly attractive. 
He continued to be the acknowledged leader of the Republican party, and 
was promptly named as its candidate for presidentin 1796, to succeed 
General Washington, who had declined a third term. Between him and John 
Adams, the candidate of the Federal party, the vote was very close, 
Adams receiving 71 electoral votes and Jefferson 68. Underthe 
provisions of the Constitution as they existed at the time, Adams became 
President and Jefferson Vice-President. 

During Adams' term were passed theAlien and Sedition laws, as well as 
others, unnecessary and of doubtful constitutionality, which proved to 
be fatal and ruinous mistakes of the Federal party. Jefferson and 
Madison's threats of State repudiation against Federal legislation, as 
enunciatedin the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, furnished good 
arguments, of course, for the continued existence of a truly national 
party. But the seeds of decay had been sown. Adams was vain, impulsive, 
rash, and violent. Jefferson was far more deliberate, with larger views 
of statesmanship and a better knowledgeof the people. He had abundant 
cunning and the ready adaptation of partisan ski 1 1. 

In a contest of four years between such leaders, it is not strange that 
when the election of 1800 came on, Jefferson should receive 73 electoral 
votes while Adams received but 65. 

Although Jefferson was elected over Adams, he was notyet elected over 
Aaron Burr, who had received an equal number of votes for president with 
himself. In reality no vote had been intendedfor Burr as President-the 



purpose being to elect Jefferson President and Burr Vice-President. 

Under the constitutional provision already referred to, the election was 
remitted to the Houseof Representatives. Finally, by theaid of 
Hamilton, who only hated Jefferson less than he hated Burr, the 
controversy was decided in favor of the former. 

The momentJefferson became president his whole character seemedto be 
changed. Instead of the relentless partisan of the past, he becamethe 
apostle of benevolence and charity. His inaugural address, in that 
florid rhetoric of which he was master, enunciated principles of 
governmentto which no friend of human liberty could object. The spirit 
of conciliation breathed in every sentence. "Every difference of 
opinion," he said, "is not a difference of principle. We have called by 
different names brethren of the same principles. We are all 
Republicans-weareall Federalists.... Let us then, with courageand 
confidence, pursue ourown Federal and Republican principles, our 
attachmentto our Union and representative government." 

The short-lived peace of Eu rope had re-established American commerce on 
the ocean, and general prosperity pervadedall departments of business. 
Indeed, the wise moderation of the president had broughtthe most 
agreeable disappointmentto his enemies. Federalists were not removed 
from office for political reasons, and the country settled down into the 
conviction that Republican success after all, might prove to be a 
beneficent change. 

As already stated, the Northwestterritory, extending from the Ohio to 
the Mississippi River, had formerly belonged to Virginia, and perhaps no 
public man of his day so well understoodas did Jefferson, the 
importance and needs of that vast domain. Spain, as the owner of 
Louisiana, held supreme control of New Orleans and the lower 
Mississippi. 

While Secretary of State under Washington, Jefferson would have been 
content with the acquisition of the Island of New Orleans, and the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River. Circumstances had now changed. He 
was himself president. Spain had suddenly conveyed Louisiana to France, 
and Napoleon was meditating the abrogation of the peace of Amiens and 
the declaration of war against England. In such a war France could not 
well retain her distant possessions against the superior naval powerof 
her old and grasping enemy. Napoleon had a property which in case of 
war, he was likely to lose. He had resolved on war, and for that purpose 
needed money, which, fortunately, the American Treasury could furnish at 
once. 

Instead of the Island of New Orleans the President's dream now embraced 
the whole of the Louisiana purchase, extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean. 

Livingston, of New York, the associate of Jefferson, in 1776, on the 
Committee to frame the Declaration of Independence, was now M inister to 
France, but he was unfortunately embarrassed by his committal to the 
acquisition of New Orleans alone. Monroe's term, as Governor of 
Virginia, had just expired. He had formerly served the country most 
acceptably at the French court. He was the devoted friend, personally 



and politically, of Jefferson. They were both committed to the "strict 
construction" theory of the Constitution. This narrow view of the 
instrument, on which their party had come into power, absolutely forbade 
the acquisition of territory by purchase. But Louisiana was necessary 
not only to the growth, buttothemaintenanceoftheUnion.lt mattered 
not that the professions of the Republican party had to be violated. The 
prize outweighed the virtue of party consistency. Jefferson himself was 
forced to admit the want of power, but having resolved on the act, he 
said: "The less that is said aboutany constitutional difficulty the 
better." Again he said: "It will be desirable for Congress to do what is 
necessary in silence." 

With these views he despatched Monroe to Paris. For obvious reasons 
written instructions were avoided; but it is quite certain that 
unlimited discretion to the Minister had resulted from a careful 
comparison of views. 

It was under these circumstances that in 1803 the vast domain known as 
"The Louisiana Purchase" was obtained by the United States for the 
paltry consideration of fifteen million dollars. 

This of itself added immensely to Jefferson's popularity. Internal 
taxation had been abolished. Rigid economy of administration had been 
introduced. The public debtwas in the course of rapid extinction. The 
rigorous ceremonials of former administrations had given place to the 
simplest forms, and the temples of power had been made accessible to the 
humblest citizen. The country enjoyed great prosperity, and a spirit of 
contentment pervaded the land. 

Jefferson's second election, in 1804, was almostwithoutopposition-his 
vote being 162 to 14 for C. C. Pinckney, the Federal candidate. 

The second term of the President was far less successful than the first. 
A political exigency in France had forced the sale of Louisiana, and its 
opportune purchase had given Jefferson unbounded popularity, and linked 
his namewiththefuturegreatnessof his country. But the impending 
hostilities producing that exigency had now been declared. France and 
England were again in open war, and each, to wound the other, had 
recklessly trampled upon the rights of the United States. English orders 
in council blockaded the ports of France, and Napoleon's Berlin decrees 
equally closed those of England against neutral commerce. The right of 
search was claimed by both powers, and offensively exercised by England. 
Time had now brought its inevitable revenges. Jefferson was again 
confronted by conditions in which he manifested more or less of weakness 
and incapacity. In peace his statesmanship was always creditable, and at 
times, truly magnificent. In the presence of war he was too often 
vacillating and incompetent. The embargo on the commerce of his own 
country, which he suggested, was hardly less injurious than the wrongs 
of which he complained. The remedy was worse, if possible, than the 
disease. 

Aaron Burr, in contesting for the presidency in 1801, had forfeited the 
confidence of his own party, and for killing Hamilton in a duel in 1804, 
he had incurred the hatred of the Federalists, and lost the respect of 
all parties. In his desperation he had organized an expedition to 
proceed down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers with a view, as was 



supposed, of invading Mexico, or segregating from the United States a 
portion of its territory. He was arrested for treason and broughtto 
Richmond, where he was finally tried for a high misdemeanor in 
organizing forces against Spain within the United States. In this 
prosecution, as in the impeachment of JudgeChaseof the Supreme Court, 
executive encouragementand aid were offensively open and notorious. 

When the embargo had almost ruined the commercial States of the Union, 
it was modified by a non-intercourse act with France and England, to 
take effect on March 4, 1809, the last day of Jefferson's term. 

At the close of his second term Jefferson permanently retired from 
office, and spent his remaining years at Monticello. 

By a singular coincidence both he and John Adams died on July 4, 1826, 
just fifty years after they had signed the Declaration of Independence. 

The brief facts already recited clearly indicate the character of the 
man. He was a bold and original thinker. With him mere precedentwas 
without weight. By nature he was a democrat, plain, simple, and 
unostentatious. He not only believed in the capacity of the people for 
self-government, but in their honest wish to govern aright. In the 
struggle of the Revolution his devotion to the rights of the people 
against English tyranny took the form of religious enthusiasm. In France 
he witnessed the sufferings and misery of the down-trodden poor, whose 
wild vengeance he believed to bejustified by the long ages of 
oppression and wrong under which they had groaned. 

He distrusted power and naturally soughtto restrict its exercise. 
Hating monarchy, he feared to delegate large powers of government even 
in republican forms. Hating an aristocracy, he encouragedthe masses to 
demand equality in civil, political, and social rights. 

His political inconsistencies resulted from the usual impossibility of 
reconciling theory and practice. When his opponentswere in power, their 
purposes, he thought, were accomplished through violations of the 
constitution. An equally dangerous exercise of power by his friends 
failed to excite his alarm. Feeling conscious within himself of an 
honest purpose to subserve the good of the people and to perpetuate 
their liberties, he found readyjustificationfor every act having, in 
his judgment, those ends in view. 

America has produced no man so dear to the masses of its people as 
Thomas Jefferson. He was an iconoclast, but the images broken by him 
were the idols of a past age, and no longer deserved the worship of a 
free people. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 
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The parentageof Alexander Hamilton is given by his son and biographer 
as of mingled Scottish and French ancestry-Scottish on the father's 
side, Huguenoton the mother's. Students of the doctrine of temperaments 
may find something to ponder over in such a fusion underthe genial ray 
of the southern sun. Given the key, they may unlock with it many 
cabinetsin the idiosyncrasy of the future Hamilton; Scottish 
perseverance and integrity, French honorand susceptibility, tropical 
fervor. Be that as it may, Alexander Hamilton first saw the light in the 
West India island, St. Christopher, January 11, 1757. His father was a 
trader or captain, sailing between the islands of the archipelago, whose 
business brought him into relation with Nicholas Cruger, a wealthy 
merchant of Santa Cruz, in intimate relation with New York, in whose 
counting-housethesonwas placed at the age of twelve. He was a boy of 
quick intellect, in advance of his years, and had already made much of 
limited opportunities of instruction, as we may learn from an 
exceedingly well-penned epistle, addressed thus early to a school-fellow 
who had found his way to New York. In this remarkable letter, the boy 
seems to have written with prophetic instinct. "To confess my weakness, 
Ned," he says, "my ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn the 
grovelling condition of a clerk orthelike, to which my fortune 
condemns me, and would willingly risk my life, though not my character, 
to exalt my station.... I mean to prepare the way for futurity.... I 
shall conclude by saying, I wish there was a war." This may be regarded 
as a boyish rhapsody; but all boys are not given to such rhapsodies. 

The clerk had his hours for study as well as for the counting-room, and 
doubtless practised his pen in composition, for we hear of his writing 
an account of a fearful hurricane which visited the island, a narrative 
which appears to have been published, since it attracted the attention 
of the governor. These evidences of talent determined his friends to 
send him to New York to complete his education. He came, landing at 
Boston in the autumn of 1772, and was received at New York by the 
correspondents of Dr. Knox, a clergyman who had become interested in his 
welfare in Santa Cruz. He was immediately introducedto the school of 
Francis Barber, at Elizabethtown, where he enjoyed the society of the 
Boudinots, Livingstons, and other influential people of the colony. He 
studied early, and at the close of the year presented himself to Doctor 
Witherspoon, at Princeton, with a requestto be permitted to overleap 
someof the usual collegiate terms according to his qualifications. As 
this was contrary to the usageof the place, he entered King's College, 
now Columbia, in New York, with the special privileges he desired. In 
addition to the usual studies, he attended the anatomical course of 
Clossey. Colonel Troup, at this time his room^ellow, testifies to his 
earnest religious feeling, a very noticeable thing in a youth of his 
powers. He wrote verses freely-among them doggerel burlesques of the 
productions of the ministerial writers of the day. 

The Revolution was now fairly getting underway, and in the opening 
tumultuous scenes in New York, strong hands were wanted at the wheel. 
Hamilton, at the age of seventeen, in 1774, did not hesitate in making 



his decision. He entered the field against the dashing young president 
of the college, My les Cooper, of convivial memory, in a reply in Holt's 
_Gazette_ to some Tory manifesto of that divine. About this time, after 
the adjournment of Congress, at the close of theyear, he also published 
a pamphletin vindicationof the measures of Congress, against the 
attacks of Seabury and Wi I kins. The contest, however, was one which was 
not to be decided by the pen alone. The old prerogative lawyers and 
divines were not to be shaken out of their seats by the constitutional 
arguments of such young counsellors as Hamilton and Jay. The hard hands 
of the committeeof mechanics were much more demonstrative. Myles 
Cooper, Seabury, and their brethrenvery naturally suspected the logic, 
and laughed at the novel measures of the day by which the popular party 
in their restrictive, non-importation measures proposedto dispensewith 
the wisdom of Lords and Commons, and starve themselves into 
independence.lt is well sometimes to look at that side of the question, 
too. 

But all the pooh-poohing in the world over the best wine in thecolony, 
was notto stop the affair which had commenced. Volunteers were 
d ril I ing, men of sound heads and stout hearts were getting ready for 
action. There were certain cannon to be removed from the Battery; 
Hamilton was engagedin the duty with his comrades, "Hearts of oak" they 
called themselves; a boat approached from the man-of-war Asia, in the 
harbor; the citizens fired; the fire was returned from the ship, and one 
of Hamilton's company was killed. The Liberty Boys spread the alarm and 
gathered in a mob, threatening to attack the college and seize its 
president, Myles Cooper. Hamilton, who was no friend to riot, little as 
he was afraid of discussion or of force, interposed with a speech from 
the college steps, while the president, roused from his bed, half naked, 
took refugeon the shore, wandering over the island in the night to the 
old Stuyvesant mansion, whence he was the next day finally removed from 
America in his Majesty's vessel, the Kingfisher. The royal governor, 
Tryon, took refuge in the Asia shortly after. 

Hamilton now turned his attention in earnestto military affairs, making 
choice of the artillery service, in which he gained some instruction 
from a British soldier, and by aid of the popular leader, McDougal, 
received from the convention the appointment of captain of the 
Provincial Company of Artillery. He had only recently completed his 
nineteenthyear. It was early, but not so very early for a man of 
genius; for the child in such cases is the father of the man, and youth 
is an additional spur to exertion. But this was notall. The young 
captain was engaged, not only in the gymnastics of drilling recruits, 
but he was reading, thinking, and working out problems in political 
economy for himself-and the future. Dr. Johnson said that he learned 
little after eighteen; Hamilton would seem to have laid the foundation 
at least, of all his knowledge before twenty. "His military books of 
this period," says his son, "give an interesting exhibition of his train 
of thought. In the pay-book of his company, amid various general 
speculations and extracts from the ancients, chiefly relating to 
politics and war, are intermingled tables of political arithmetic, 
considerations on commerce, the value of the relative productions which 
are its objects, the balance of trade, the progress of population, and 
the principles on which dependsthe value of a circulating medium; and 
amonghis papers there remains a carefully digested outline of a plan 
for the political and commercial history of British America, compiled at 



this time." There is the germ in all this of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The battle of Long Island now ensuedon the vain attemptto resist the 
landing of Howe and his British troops, followed by the masterly retreat 
of Washington, in which Hamilton brought up the rear. The subsequent 
American proceedings in the evacuation of the city, the passage from the 
island to Westchester, and the subsequent retreat before Cornwall is 
through the Jerseys underWashington, if they had little of glory, at 
least required their full share of military determination and endurance. 
Hamilton was active throughoutthe campaign. At White Plains and on the 
Raritan, at Trenton and Princeton, his artillery did good service. When 
he entered Morristown, his original company of a hundred was reduced by 
the accidents of war to twenty-five. Here, on March 1, 1777, leaving the 
I i ne of the a rmy, he became attached to the staff of Wash ington as h is 
aid. This was the commencement of that half military, half civil 
relation which identified Hamilton in joint labors and councils with the 
Father of his Country. 

Hamilton became, in fact, the right-hand man of Washington, not only 
during the war, but throughout his subsequent political career, and no 
better proof than this can be had at once of the sagacity of Washington 
in selecting his instruments, and of the honor and worth of Hamilton in 
so long and so successfully maintaining this distinguished position. In 
the staff of the commander-in-chief, Hamilton, we are told, acquired the 
title, "The Little Lion." His spirit and couragewere shown in numerous 
instances, particularly in the battle of Monmouth, where Lee exposed 
bravery to such violent hazards, an affair out of which grew a duel 
between that officer and Colonel John Laurens, one of Washington's aids, 
in which Hamilton was the second of his friend and associate. Nor was 
Hamilton's counsel less serviceable in interviews with the French 
officers, and those frequent negotiations with the different portions of 
thearmy, and with Congress, which were among the hardest necessities of 
Washington's campaigns. 

The relation of Hamilton to Washington, as a member of his military 
family, was suddenly broughtto a termination at head-quarters on the 
Hudson, in February, 1781. The difference arose in a momentary 
forgetfulness of temper on the part of Washington. For some purposeof 
consultation he required the presence of Hamilton, who was detained from 
keeping the appointment on the instant, for it appears to have been a 
delay of but a few moments. Washington, however, was impatient, and 
meeting Hamilton at the head of the stairs, angrily exclaimed, "Colonel 
Hamilton, you have kept me waiting at the head of the stairs these ten 
minutes;I must tell you, sir, you treat me with disrespect." Hamilton 
firmly replied, "I am not conscious of it, sir; but since you have 
thoughtit necessary to tell me so, we part." "Very well, sir," said 
Washington, "if it be your choice," or something to that effect, and the 
friends separated. Washington immediately opened the way for the 
Secretary's continuance at his post, but, withoutany feeling of 
asperity, the overture was declined. Hamilton, however, proffered his 
services and counsel. With no other man than Washington, indeed, could 
the subordinate relation have continued so long, and Hamilton had often 
thoughtof renouncing it; but he saw in Washington the man for the 
times, the great representative of a great cause, for which minor 
considerations must be sacrificed. Writing at this momentto Schuyler, 



he says, "The General is a very honest man; his competitors have slender 
abilities and less integrity. His popularity has often been essential to 
the safety of America, and is still of great importance to it. These 
considerations have influenced my past conduct respecting him, and will 
influence my future. I think it is necessary he should be supported." 

Hamilton was now desirous to resume active service in the line, and 
after some discussion as to rank, received the command of a New York 
battalion of light infantry, which he led right manfully atthesiegeof 
Yorktown. He was anxious to signalize himself at this crowning act of 
the war by some distinguished exercise of bravery, and when, at an 
advanced period of the approaches, a redoubt was to be stormed, he 
eagerly solicited the forlorn hope from Washington. Advancing to the 
charge with characteristic spirit, at the point of the bayonet, exposed 
toa heavy fire, he struggled through the ditch, and surmounting the 
defences, tookthe work in the most brilliant manner. He gallantly 
arrested theslaughter at the first moment, and thus placed his humanity 
upon a level with his bravery. 

The war being now broughtto an end, Hamilton turned his attention to 
the law, and in a few months' ardentdevotion-the devotion of Hamilton 
was always ardent-at Albany to the study with the aid of his friend, 
Colonel Troup, and the stimulus of his recent marriage, qualified 
himself thoroughly for the practice of the profession. He was admitted 
to the SupremeCourt at its July term, 1782. About the same time, at the 
solicitation of Robert Morris, the financier of Congress, he accepted 
the appointment of receiver of the continental taxes in the State of New 
York, with the understanding that his exertions were to be employed in 
impressing upon the Legislature the wants and objects of the Government. 
In pursuance of this, he urged resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted in July, 1782, recommending the call of a convention for the 
purpose of revising and amending the Articles of Confederation. He was 
also elected by the Legislature of this year a member of Congress. He 
bore an active part in its debates, and was greatly employed in its 
importantfinancial measures. 

On the final departureof the British from New York, in 1783, Hamilton 
becamea resident of the city with his family, and devoted himself 
assiduously to the practice of his profession. He was constantly, 
however, looked to as a public man. We find him, in 1784, appealing to 
the public underthe signature of Phocion, in favor of more liberal and 
en lightened views in regardtothe loyalists of the late Revolution, and 
their rights of property. In 1786 he is a member of the State Assembly, 
and in Septemberof the same year amongthe delegates of the five States 
which, at the instance of Virginia, met at Annapolis to confer on the 
commercial interests of the country; a too limited representation, 
indeed, to achieve the objects in view, butthe precursor of thegreat 
Federal Convention at Philadelphia of the following year. 

We have seen Hamilton's early studies of the theoretical workings of 
government. His practical experience, in the army of Washington, of the 
imperfections of Congress and the defects of the old confederation, was 
not likely to let him forget the subject. Authority in government, rules 
in legislation, financial measures, taxes, loans, and a bank, were 
topics constantly before his mind. The Convention of 1787 gave him, at 
length, the wished-for opportunity to enter upon a full discussion of 



his plans in a causeandbeforean audience worthy of his powers. 
Washingtonwas the presiding officer, Franklin was in attendance; it was 
a congregation of notables-Rufus King, Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, 
William Livingston, Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, John Dickinson, 
Luther Martin, James Madison, George Wythe, John Rutledge, and others as 
worthy. Much has been said of Hamilton's course in this Convention, and 
of his advocacy of monarchical views. It is true that a plan of 
governmentwhich he supported in a speech of length and eloquence, 
provided several features, as the life tenure of the President and 
senators, and the appointment of State officers by the General 
Government, which, in the interpretation of some minds, as Patrick Henry 
used to express it, "was an awful squinting toward monarchy;" but, on 
the other hand, it should be remembered that the Convention was a 
meeting for consultation, with closed doors, in a committeeof the 
whole, in which perfect freedom in the interchange of views was 
desirable; that, in the view of our own day, other members displayed 
heresies quite as obnoxious, and that in the final resolves of the 
Constitution, Hamilton, with the others, yielded his prejudices, and 
becamethefirm defenderof the instrument as it was adopted,and 
substantially now stands. 

Rememberthe age of Hamilton at this time-twenty-nine; a greater 
prodigy in the Convention at Philadelphia than theyouth in the army of 
Washington. To no one probably are we more indebtedfor the Constitution 
than to Hamilton. The Convention which laid the instrument before the 
country for its adoption had scarcely adjourned, when, in company with 
Madison and Jay, he took up the pen in its explanation and defence, in 
the celebrated series of papers, "The Federalist," originally published 
in the New York _Daily Advertiser_. Hamilton began and closed the work. 
Of its eighty-five papers much the greater portion, it is believed, were 
written by him. 

The discussion of the financial and military powers, the executive and 
thejudiciary, fell to his pen. In the New York Convention he was again 
the efficient advocate of the adoption of the Constitution. In a 
separate series of papers, signed Philo Publius, published in another 
journal, Hamilton, assisted by his friends, metvarious objections, the 
discussion of which would have marred the unity of "The Federalist," 
which was thus left a classical commentary upon the Constitution. 

Having been thus instrumental in forming the Constitution, Hamilton was 
destined to be one of the most active agents of its powers. When the new 
governmentwent into operation, under its provisions he was summoned by 
Washington, to the d ischarge of one of the most onerous duties of the 
department, in his appointmentas Secretary of theTreasury. He 
continued in office six years, marking his administration-for such it 
was in his province-by his report and measures for the funding of the 
public debt, the excise revenue system, which he was called upon to 
assert in arms during the insurrection of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
creation of a National Bank. His reports on these subjects, and on 
manufactures, in which he advocated protection, are among the most 
important contributions of their kind to our national archives. In 
allusion to the financial measures of Hamilton, and their success at the 
time in the welfare of the country, Daniel Webster, in a speech at New 
York, half a century afterward, exclaimed: "He smotethe rock of the 
national resources, and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He 



touched the dead corpse of the public, and it sprung upon its feet." 

The measures of Hamilton, however, were not adopted without opposition. 
Jefferson was their persistent opponent; local interestsand State 
pretensions arose to thwart the measures of Government, and gave birth 
to the party feuds of Federalism and its opponents. A growing element of 
disaffection was added to the political caldronin the relations with 
England and the disturbing influences of the principles of the French 
Revolution. Hamilton bore the brunt of much of this popular opposition, 
which came toa crisis in the discussions attending the British Treaty 
of Jay, in 1794, as he defended its provisions in the papers signed 
"Camillus," while it was before the country, and advocated its leading 
neutrality principles in "The Letters of Pacificus," published by him 
the previous year. When France had wearied out all indulgence by her 
aggressions on the high seas, and by her treatment of our ministers at 
Paris, and Washington was again called to the field in anticipation of 
an expected invasion, Hamilton was appointed second in command, and now 
employed himself in the organization of the army. On the death of 
Washington he became commander-in-chief. On the conclusion of a treaty 
with France the army disbanded. 

In the intervals of these public duties, Hamilton was actively employed 
in his profession in the higher courts of the State. The late Chancellor 
Kent afterward recalled his "clear, elegant, and fluent style and 
commanding manner. He never made any argument in court without 
displaying his habit of thinking and resorting at once to some 
well-founded principle of law, and drawing his deductions logically from 
his premises. Law was always treated by him as a science, founded on 
established principles. His manners were gentle, affable, and kind. He 
appearedto be frank, liberal, and courteous in all his professional 
intercourse." 

The last importanttrial in which Hamilton was engaged, the case of the 
People against Harry Croswell, in the Supreme Court, a few months before 
his untimely death, is memorable also for his maintenanceof the right 
of juries to determine the law as well as the fact in cases of libel. 

The party politics of the time had been broken up in the simplicity of 
their outline by the administration of John Adams. Aaron Burr was the 
most prominent intriguer in the field. He had attained the 
vice-presidency, and the choice hung for a while suspended between him 
and Jefferson for the presidency. Between the two, Hamilton, who had 
formed an unfavorable opinion of the character of Burr, preferred his 
old antagonist, Jefferson, and cast his influence accordingly. When Burr 
afterward sought the office of Governor of New York, in a contest with a 
member of his own Republican party, in which he relied upon the support 
of the Federalists, he was defeated by Hamilton, who made no secret of 
his opposition. Smarting underthe failure of his intrigue, Burr 
determined to challenge the honest man who stood in his way to power. He 
had no ground of personal offence bringing Hamilton within any 
justifiable pretensions even of the lax code of the duellist. The 
expressions which he called upon him to avow or disavow, were vague, and 
were based upon the report of a person who specified neithertime, 
place, northewords.lt was a loose matter of hearsay which was 
alleged-evidently a wanton provocation to a murderous duel. Burr 
demanded so broad a retraction from Hamilton of all he might have said, 



that compliance was impossible. It was an attemptto procure an 
indorsement of his character at the cost of the moral character of the 
indorser. Hamilton despised the manoeuvre, but perceiving that a meeting 
was forced upon him, and unhappily determining, contrary to his better 
judgment, that his usefulness would be destroyed in the public affairs 
of the times if he avoided the contest, fell into the fatal snare. 

He executed his will, in which he made provision for his family and 
creditors, thinking tenderly of his wife, enjoining his children to bear 
in mind she had been to them the most devoted and best of mothers. On 
the night preceding the appointment he wrote a paper declaring his 
intention to throw away his fire, and acquitting himself before the 
world of the malice of the duellist, while he rested his conduct upon 
his usefulness to his country. The next morning, July 11th, they met at 
Weehawken; the weapons were pistols, the distance ten paces. The duel 
was fought within a few feet of the shore, in a woodland scene beneath 
thecliff opposite the present inhabited portion of New York, at a spot 
now traversed or closely approached by the river road, but then readily 
accessible only by water. Hamilton fell at the first fire, mortally 
wounded, his pistol-shot striking at random a twig some seven feet above 
theheadof his antagonist. Burr fled, a wanderer over the earth. 
Hamilton was carried across the river, supported by Pendleton and Dr. 
Hosack, to the house of his friend, Mr. Bayard, at Greenwich. He was 
there enabled to take farewell of his family, and receive the last 
consolations of religion from the hands of Bishop Moore. He died on the 
afternoonof Thursday, July 12, 1804. 

The reception of the fata I news sent a thrill of horror through the 
community. The brilliant, fiery youth of Hamilton, which had lighted his 
countrymen to victory and a place among the nations-Hamilton, the 
counsellor of Washington, the consummate statesman of the Constitution, 
the reliance of the State, the hope of the future: visions such as these 
were contrastedin the popular mind with his wretched fall. We perhaps 
darken the shades of the picture, for time and proof have added to the 
greatness of Hamilton, and Burr waited not for death to exhibit the 
penury of his fame. But the men who knew the heart of Hamilton, who saw 
in him the bulwark of the State, his contemporaries, wept his fate with 
no common lamentation. New York gave her public honors to his grave. 
Gouverneur Morris, with strenuous words, delivered the funeral oration 
by the side of his bier, underthe portico of old Trinity; and Mason, 
the pulpit orator of his time, thundered his strong sentences at the 
crime which had robbedthe world of Hamilton. 
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Dr. Von Hoist, the most philosophic of historians, when he passes from 
the period of John Quincy Adams to that of his successor, is reluctantly 
compelled to leave the realm of pure history for that of biography, and 
to entitle a chapter "The Reign of Andrew Jackson." This changeof 
treatment could, indeed, hardly be helped. Under Adams all was 
impersonal, methodical, a government of laws and not of men. With an 
individuality quite as strong as that of Jackson-as the whole nation 
learned ere his life ended-it had yet been the training of his earlier 
careerto suppress himself, andbesimplya perfect official. His policy 
aided the vast progress of the nation, but won no credit by the process. 
Men saw with wonderthe westward march of an expanding people, but 
forgotto notice the sedate, passionless, orderly administration that 
held the door open and kept the peace for all. In studying the time of 
Adams, we think of the nation; in observing that of Jackson, we think of 
Jackson himself. In him we see the first popular favorite of a nation 
now well out of leading-strings, and particularly benton going alone. 
By so much as he differed from Adams, by so much the people liked him 
better. His conquests had been those of war, always more dazzling than 
thoseof peace; his temperamentwas of fire, always more attractive than 
one of marble. He was helped by what he had done, and by what he had not 
done. Even his absenceof diplomatic training was a I most counted for a 
virtue, becauseall this training was necessarily European, and the 
demand had ripened for a purely American product. 

It had been quite essential to the self-respect of the new republic, at 
the outset, that it should have at its head men who had coped with 
European statesmen on their own soil and not been discomfited. This was 
the case with each of the early successors of Washington, and in view of 
his manifest superiority this advantagewas not needed. Perhaps it was 
in a different way a sign of self-respect that the new republic should 
at last turn from this tradition, and take boldly from the ranks a 
strong and ill-trained leader, to whom all European precedent-and, 
indeed, all other precedent, counted for nothing. In Jackson, moreover, 
there first appeared upon our national stage the since familiar figure 
of the self-made man. Other presidents had sprung from a modest origin, 
but nobody had made an especial point of it. Nobody had urged Washington 
for office because he had been a surveyor's lad; nobody had voted for 
Adams because stately old ladies designated him as "that cobbler's son." 
But when Jackson came into office the people hadjust had almost a 
surfeit of regular training in their chief magistrates. There was a 
certain zest in the thought of a change, and the nation certainly had 
it. 

It must be remembered that Jackson was in many ways far above the 
successive modern imitators who have posed in his image. He was narrow, 



ignorant, violent, unreasonable; he punished his enemies and rewarded 
his friends. But he was, on the other hand-and his worst opponents 
hardly denied it-chaste, honest, truthful, and sincere. It was not 
commonly charged upon him that he enriched himself at the public 
expense, or that he deliberately invented falsehoods. And as he was for 
a time more bitterly hated than anyone who ever occupied his high 
office, we may be very sure that these things would have been charged 
had it been possible. In this respect the contrast was enormous between 
Jackson and his imitators, and it explains his prolonged influence. He 
never was found out or exposed before the world, because there was 
nothing to detect or unveil; his merits and demerits were as visible as 
his long, narrow, firmly set features, or as the old military stock that 
encircled his neck. There he was, always fully revealed; everybody could 
see him; the people might take him or leave him-and they never left 
him. 

Moreover, there was, after the eight years of Monroe and the four years 
of Adams, an immense popular demandfor something piquantand even 
amusing, and this quality they always had from Jackson. There was 
nothing in the least melodramatic about him; he never posed or 
attitudinized— it would have required too much patience; but he was 
always piquant. There was formerly a good deal of discussion as to who 
wrote the once famous "Jack Downing's" letters, butwe might a I most say 
that they wrote themselves. Nobodywas ever less of a humorist than 
Andrew Jackson, and it was therefore the more essential that he should 
be the cause of humor in others. It was simply inevitable that during 
his progresses through the country there should be someamusing shadow 
evoked, some Yankee parody of the man, such as came from two or three 
quarters under the name of Jack Downing. The various records of Monroe's 
famous tours are as tame as the speeches which these expeditions brought 
forth, and John Quincy Adams never madeany popular demonstrations to 
chronicle; but wherever Jackson went there went the other Jack, the 
crude first-fruits of what is now known through the world as "American 
humor." Jack Downing was Mark Twain andHoseaBiglowandArtemusWardin 
one. The impetuous President enraged many and delighted many, but it is 
something to know that under him a serious people first found that it 
knew how to laugh. 

The very extreme, the perfectly needless extreme, of political 
foreboding that marked the advent of Jackson furnished a background of 
lurid solemnity for all this light comedy. Samuel Breck records in his 
diary that he conversed with Daniel Webster in Philadelphia, March 24, 
1827, upon the prospects of the government. "Sir," said Mr. Webster, "if 
General Jackson is elected, the government of our country will be 
overthrown; thejudiciary will be destroyed; M r. Justice Johnsonwill be 
madeChief-Justicein the room of Mr. Marshall, who must soon retire, 
and then in half an hour Mr. Joseph Washington and Mr. Justice Story 
will resign. A majority will be left with Mr. Johnson, and every 
constitutional decision hitherto madewill be reversed." As a matter of 
fact, noneof these results followed. Mr. Justice Johnson never became 
Chief-Justice; Mr. Marshall retained that office till hisdeathin 1835; 
Story and Washington also died in office; thejudiciary was not 
overthrown, nor the government destroyed. But the very ecstasy of these 
fears stimulated the excitement of the public mind. No matter how 
extravagant the supporters of Jackson might be, they could hardly go 
farther in that direction than did the Websters in the other. 



But it was not the fault of the Jackson party if anybody went beyond 
them in exaggeration. An English traveller, William E. Alexander, going 
in a stage-coach from Baltimore to Washingtonin 1831, records the 
exuberant conversation of six editors, with whom he was shut up for 
hours. "The gentlemen of the press," he says, "talked of 'going the 
whole hog' for one another, of being 'up to the hub' (nave) for General 
Jackson, 'whowasall brimstonebutthehead,andthatwasaqua-fortis,' 
and swore if anyone abused him he oughtto be 'set straddle on an 
iceberg, and shot through with a streak of lightning.'" Somewhere 
between the dignified despair of Daniel Webster, and the adulatory slang 
of these gentry we must look for the actual truth about Jackson's 
administration. The fears of the statesman were not wholly groundless, 
for it is always hard to count in advance upon the tendency of high 
office to make men more reasonable. The enthusiasm of the editors had a 
certain foundation; at any rate it was a part of their profession to 
I ike stirring times, and they had now the promise of them. After four 
years of Adams, preceded by eight years of Monroe, any party of editors 
in America, assembled in a stage-coach, would have showered epithets of 
endearment on the man who gave such promise in the way of lively items. 
No acutejoumalist could help seeing that a man had a career before him 
who was called "Old Hickory" by three-quarters of the nation, and who 
made"Hurrah for Jackson!" a cry so potentthatit had the force of a 
popular decree. 

There was, indeed, unbounded room for popular enthusiasm in the review 
of Jackson's early career. Born in such obscurity that it is doubtful to 
this day whether he was born in South Carolina, as he himself claimed, 
or on the North Carolina side of the line, as Mr. Parton thinks, he had 
a childhoodof poverty and ignorance. He was taken prisoner as a mere 
boy during the Revolution, and could never forgetthat he had been 
wounded by a British officer whose boots he had refused to brush. 
Afterward, in a frontier community, he was successively farmer, 
shopkeeper, law-student, lawyer, district attorney, judge, and 
Congressman, being first Representative from Tennessee, and then 
Senator, and all before the age of thirty-one. In Congress Albert 
Gallatin describes him "as a tall, lank, uncouth-looking personage, with 
long locks of hair hanging over his brows and face, and a queuedown his 
back tied in an eel-skin; his dress singular, his manners and deportment 
thoseof a backwoodsman." He remained, however, butayearortwoin all 
at Philadelphia-then the seat of national government-and afterward 
becamea planterin Tennessee, fought duels, subduedTecumsehandthe 
Creek Indians, winning finally the great opportunity of his life by 
being madea Major-General in the United States army on May 31, 1814. He 
now had his old captors, the British, with whom to deal, and entered 
into the work with a relish. By way of preliminary he took Pensacola, 
without any definite authority, from the Spaniards, to whom it belonged, 
and the Eng lish whom they harbored; and then turned, without orders, 
without support, and without supplies, to undertake the defence of New 
Orleans. 

Important as was this city, and plain as it was that the British 
threatened it, the national authorities had done nothing to defend it. 
The impression prevailed at Washington that it must already have been 
taken, butthatthePresidentwould not let it be known. The_Washington 
Republican_ of January 17, 1815, said, "That Mr. Madison will find it 



convenientandwill finally determine to abandon the State of Louisiana 
we have not a doubt." A New York newspaper of January 30th, quoted in 
Mr. Andrew Stevenson's eulogy on Jackson, said, "It is a general opinion 
here that the city of New Orleans must fall." Apparently but one thing 
averted its fall--the energy and will of Andrew Jackson. On his own 
responsibility he declared martial law, impressed soldiers, seized 
powder and supplies, built fortifications of cotton bales, if nothing 
else came to hand. When the news of the battle of New Orleans came to 
the seat of government it was almost too bewildering for belief. The 
British veterans of the Peninsular War, whose march wherever they had 
landed had heretofore seemed a holiday parade, were repulsed in a 
manner so astounding that their loss was more than two thousand, while 
that of the Americans was butthirteen. By a single stroke the national 
self-respect was restored; and Henry Clay, at Paris, said "Now I can go 
to England without mortification." 

All thesethings must betaken into accountin estimating what Dr. Von 
Hoist calls "the reign of Andrew Jackson." After this climax of military 
success he was for a time employed on frontier service, again went to 
Florida to fight Englishmen and Spaniards, practically conquering that 
region in a few months, but this time with an overwhelming force. 
Already his impetuosity had proved to have a troublesomesideto it; he 
had violated neutral territory, had hung two Indians without 
justification, and had putto death, with no authority, two Englishmen, 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot. These irregularities did not harm him in the 
judgment of his admirers; they seemed in the line of his character and 
helped more than they hurt him. In the winter of 1823-24 he was again 
chosen a Senator from Tennessee. Thenceforth he was in the field as a 
candidate for the Presidency, with two things to aid him-his own 
immense popularity and a friend. This friend was one William B. Lewis, a 
man in whomall the skilful arts of the modern wire-puller seemed to be 
born full-grown. 

There was at that time (1824) no real division in parties. The 
Federalists had been effectually put down, and every man who aspired to 
office claimed to be Democratic-Republican. Nominations were irregularly 
made, sometimes by a Congressional caucus, sometimes by State 
legislatures. Tennessee, and afterward Pennsylvania, nominatedJackson. 
When it came to the vote, he proved to be by all odds the popular 
candidate. ProfessorW. G. Sumner, counting up the votes of the people, 
finds 155,800 votes for Jackson, 105,300 for Adams, 44,200 for Crawford, 
46,000 for Clay. Even with this strong popular vote before it, the House 
of Representatives, balloting by States, elected on the first trial John 
Quincy Adams. Seldom in our history has the cup of power come so near to 
the lips of a candidateand been dashed away again. Yet nothing is surer 
in a republic than a certain swing of the pendulum afterward, in favor 
of any candidate to whom a special injustice has been done, and in the 
case of a popular favorite like Jackson, this might have been foreseen 
to be irresistible. His election four years later was almost a foregone 
conclusion, but, as if to make it wholly sure, there came up the rumor 
of a "corrupt bargain" between the successful candidateand Mr. Clay, 
whose forces had indeedjoined with those of Mr. Adams to make a 
majority. For General Jackson there could be nothing more fortunate. The 
mere ghost of a corrupt bargain is worth many thousand votes to the 
lucky man who conjures up the ghost. 



When it came the turn of the Adams party to be defeated, in 1828, they 
attributed this result partly to the depravity of the human heart, 
partly to the tricks of Jackson, and partly to the unfortunate 
temperamentof Mr. Adams. The day after a candidate is beaten everybody 
knows why it was, and says it was just what anyone might have foreseen. 
Ezekiel Webster, writing from New Hampshire, laid the result chiefly on 
the candidate, whom everybody disliked, and who would persist in 
leaving his bitter opponents in office. The people, he said, "always 
supported his cause from a cold sense of duty, and not from any liking 
of the man. We soon satisfy ourselves," he added, "that we have 
discharged our duty to the cause of any man when we do not entertain for 
him one personal kind feeling, nor cannot, unless we disembowel 
ourselves, like a trussed turkey, of all that is humanwithin us." There 
is, indeed, no doubtthat Mr. Adams helped on his own defeat, both by 
his defects and by what would now be considered his virtues. The 
trouble, however, lay further back. Ezekiel Websterthoughtthaf'if 
there had been at the head of affairs a man of popular character li ke 
Mr. Clay, or any man whom we were not compelled by our natures, 
instinct, and fixed fate to dislike, the result would have been 
different." But we can now see that all this would really have made no 
difference at all. Had Mr. Adams been personally the most attractive of 
men, instead of being a conscientious iceberg, the same result would 
have followed, the people would have felt that Jackson's turn had come, 
and the demand for the "old ticket" would have been irresistible. 

Accordingly, the next election, that of 1828, was easily settled. 
Jackson had 178 electoral votes; Adams but83-morethantwotoone. 
Adams had not an electoral vote south of the Potomac or west of the 
Alleghanies, though Daniel Webster, writing to Jeremiah Mason, had 
predicted that he would carry six Western and Southern States. In 
Georgia no Adams ticket was even nominated, he being there unpopular for 
one of his best acts-the protection of the Cherokees. On the other 
hand, butoneJackson elector was chosen from New England, and he by 
less than two hundred majority. 



On the day of his inauguration the president was received in Washington 
with an ardorthat might have turned a more modest head. On the day when 
the new administration began (March 4, 1829), Daniel Webster wrote to 
his sister-in-law, with whom he had left his children that winter: 
"To-day we have had the inauguration. A monstrous crowd of people is in 
thecity. I never saw anything like it before. Persons have come five 
hundred miles to see General Jackson, and they really seem to think that 
thecountry is rescued from some frightful danger." It is difficult now 
to see what this peril was supposed to be; but we know that the charges 
of monarchical tendency made against John Adams had been renewed against 
his son-a renewal that seems absurd in case of a man so scrupulously 
republican that he would not use a seal ring, and so unambitious that he 
always sighed after the quieter walks of literature. Equally absurd was 
the charge of extravagance against a man who kept the White Housein 
better order than his predecessors on less than half the 
appropriation-an economy wholly counterbalanced in some minds by the 
fact that he had put in a billiard-table. But however all this may have 
been, the fact is certain that no president had yet entered the White 
House amid such choruses of delight; nordid it happen again until 



Jackson's pupil, Van Buren, yielded, amid equal popular enthusiasm, to 
another military hero, Harrison. 

Forthe social life of Washington the President had one advantage which 
was altogether unexpected, andseemeddifficult of explanation by 
anything in his earlier career. He had at his command the most courteous 
and agreeable manners. Even before the election of Adams, Daniel Webster 
had written to his brother: "General Jackson's manners are betterthan 
thoseof any of the candidates. He is grave, mild, and reserved. My wife 
is for him decidedly." And long after, when the presidentwas to pass in 
review before those who were perhaps his most implacable opponents, the 
ladies of Boston, we have the testimony of the late Josiah Quincy, in 
his "Figures from the Past," that the personal bearing of this obnoxious 
official was most unwillingly approved. Mr. Quincy was detailed by 
Governor Lincoln, on whose military staff he was, to attend President 
Jackson everywhere when visiting Bostonin 1833; and this narrator 
testifies that, with every prejudice against Jackson, he found him 
essentially "a knightly personage-prejudiced, narrow, mistaken on many 
points, it might be, but vigorously a gentleman in his high sense of 
honor, and in the natural, straightforward courtesies which are easily 
distinguished from theveneer of policy." Sitting erect on his horse, a 
thin, stiff type of military strength, he carried with him in the 
streets a bearing of such dignity that staid old Bostonians, who had 
refused even to look upon him from their windows, would finally be 
coaxed into taking one peep, and would then hurriedly bring forward 
their little daughtersto wave their handkerchiefs. He wrought, Mr. 
Quincy declares, "a mysterious charm upon old and young," showed, 
although in feeble health, a great consideration for others; and was in 
private a really agreeablecompanion.lt appears from these 
reminiscences that the presidentwas not merely the cause of wit in 
others, but now and then appreciated it himself, and that he used to 
I isten with delight to the reading of the "Jack Downing" letters, 
laughing heartily sometimes, and declaring: "The Vice-President must 
have written that. Depend upon it Jack Downing is only Van Buren in 
masquerade." It is a curious fact thatthe satirist is already the 
better remembered of the two, although Van Buren was in his day so 
powerful as to preside over the official patronageof the nation and to 
be called the "Little Magician." 



The two acts with which the administration of President Jackson will be 
longest identified are his dealings with South Carolina in respect to 
nullification, and his long warfare with the United States Bank. The 
first brought the New Eng land States back to him, and the second took 
them away again. He perhaps won rather more applause than he merited by 
theoneact, and more condemnation than wasjust for the other. Let us 
first consider the matter of nullification. When various Southern 
States-Georgia at first, not South Carolina, taking the lead-had 
quarrelled with the tariff of 1828, and openly threatenedto set it 
aside, they evidently hoped for the co-operation of the President; or at 
least for that silent acquiescence he had shown when Georgia had been 
almost equally turbulent on thelndian question and he would not 
interfere, as his predecessor had done, to protect the treaty rights of 
the Indian tribes. The whole South was therefore startled when he gave, 
ata banqueton Jefferson's birthday (April 13, 1830), atoastthatnow 



seems commonplace-'The Federal Union; it must be preserved." But this 
was notall; when the time came he took vigorous, if notaltogether 
consistent, steps to preserve it. 

When, in November, 1832, South Carolina for the first time officially 
voted that certain tariff acts were null and void in that State, the 
gauntlet of defiance was fairly thrown down, and Jackson took it up. He 
sent General Scott to take command at Charleston, with troops near by, 
and two gunboats at hand; he issued a dignified proclamation, written by 
Livingston (December 10, 1832), which pronounced the act of South 
Carolina contradictory to the Constitution, unauthorized by it, and 
destructive of its aims. So far so good; but unfortunately the president 
had, the week before (December 4, 1832), sent a tariff message to 
Congress, of which John Quincy Adams wrote, "It goes far to dissolve the 
Union into its original elements, and is in substancea complete 
surrender into the hands of the nullifiers of South Carolina." Then came 
Mr. Clay's compromise tariff of 1833, following in part the line 
indicated by this message, and achieving, as Mr. Calhoun said, a victory 
for nullification, leaving the mattera drawn game at any rate. 

The action of Jackson thus accompanied settled nothing; it was like 
valiantly orderinga burglar outof your housewith a pistol, and adding 
a suggestion that he will find a portion of the family silver on the 
hall-table, ready packed for his use, as he goes out. 

Nevertheless, the burglar was gone for the moment, and the president had 
the credit of it. He had already been re-elected by an overwhelming 
majority in November, 1832, receiving 219 electoral votes, and Clay 49, 
while Floyd had the 11 votes of South Carolina (which still chose 
electors by its Legislature-a practice now abandoned), and Wirt the 7 
of Vermont. Van Buren was chosen vice-president, being nominated in 
place of Calhoun by the Democratic National Convention, which now for 
the first time came into operation. The president was now at his 
high-water mark of popularity-always a dangerous time for a public man. 
His vehement nature accepted his re-election as a proofthathewas 
right in everything, and he grew more self-confident than ever. More 
imperiously than ever, he ordered aboutf riends and opponents, and his 
friends repaid it by guiding his affairs, unconsciously to himself. 
Meantime he was encountering another enemy of greater power, because 
more silent, than Southern nullification, and he was drifting onto his 
final contestwith the United States Bank. 

Sydney Smith says that every Englishman feels himself able, without 
instruction, to drive a pony-chaise, conducta small farm, and edit a 
newspaper. The average American assumes, in addition to all this, that 
he is competentto managea bank. President Jackson claimed for himself 
in this respect no more than his fellows; the difference was in strength 
ofwill andin possession of power. A mansoignorantthata memberof 
his own family, according to Mr. Trist, used to say that the general did 
not believe the world was round, might easily convince himself that he 
knew all about banking. As he had, besides all this, very keen 
observation and great intuitive judgment of character, he was probably 
rightin his point of attack. There is little doubtthatthe Bank of the 
United States, under Nicholas Biddle, concentrated in itself an enormous 
power; and it spent in four years, by confession of its directors, 
$58,000 in what they called self-defence "against politicians." When on 



July 10, 1832, General Jackson, in a messagesupposedto have been 
inspired by Amos Kendall, vetoedthebill renewing the charter of the 
bank, he performed an act of courage, taking counsel with his instincts. 
But when in theyear following he performed the act known as the 
"Removal of the Deposits," or, in otherwords, caused the public money 
to be no longer deposited in the National Bank and its twenty-five 
branches, but in a variety of State banks instead, then he took counsel 
of his ignorance. 

The consequence, immediate or remote, was an immense galvanizing into 
existence of State banks, and ultimately a vast increase of paper money. 
The Sub-Treasury system had not then been thought of; there was no 
proper place of deposit for the public funds; their possession was a 
direct stimulus to speculation; and the president's cure was worse than 
the disease. All the vast inflation of 1835 and 1836 and the business 
collapse of 1837 were due to the fact not merely that Andrew Jackson 
broughtall his violent and persistent will to bear againstthe United 
States Bank, but that when he got the power into his own hands he did 
not know what to do with it. Not one of his biographers-hard ly even a 
bigoted admirer, so far as I know-now claims that his course in this 
respectwas anything buta mistake. "No monster bank," says Professor W. 
G. Sumner, "underthe most malicious management, could have produced as 
much havoc, either political or financial, as this system produced while 
it lasted." If the bank was, as is now generally admitted, a dangerous 
institution, Jackson was in the right to resist it; he was right even in 
disregarding the enormous flood of petitions that poured in to its 
support. But to opposea dangerous bank does not necessarily make one an 
expert in banking. The utmost that can be said in favor of his action is 
that the calamitous results showed the great power of the institution he 
overthrew, andthatif he had let it alone the final result might have 
been as bad. 

Two new States were addedto the Union in President Jackson's 
time-Arkansas (1836) and Michigan (1837). The population of the United 
States in 1830 had risen to nearly thirteen millions (12,866,020). There 
was no foreign war during his administration, although one with France 
was barely averted; and no domestic contest except with the Florida 
Indians-a contest in which these combatants held their ground so well, 
underthe half-breed chief Osceola, that he himself was only captured by 
the violation of a flag of truce, and that even to this day, as the 
Indian Commissioners tell us, somethree hundred of the tribe remain in 
Florida. The war being equally carried on against fugitive slaves called 
Maroons, who had intermarried with the Indians, did something to prepare 
the public mind for a new agitation which was to remould American 
political parties, and to modify the Constitution of the nation. 

It must be remembered that the very air began to be filled in Jackson's 
time with rumors of insurrections and uprisings in different parts of 
the world. The French revolution of the Three Days hadrousedall the 
American people to sympathy, and called forth especial enthusiasm in 
such cities as Baltimore, Richmond, and Charleston. The Polish 
revolution had excited universal interest, and John Randolph had said 
"The Greeks are at your doors." All these things were being discussed at 
every dinner-table, and the debates in Virginia as to the necessity of 
restricting the growing intelligence of the slaves had addedto the 
agitation. In the session of 1829-30 a bill had passedthe Virginia 



Assembly by one majority, and had failed in the Senate, prohibiting 
slaves being taughtto read or write; and the next year it had passed 
almost unanimously. There had been, aboutthe same time, alarms of 
insurrection in North Carolina, sothata party of slaves were attacked 
and killed by the inhabitants of Newbern; alarms in Maryland, so that 
fifty blacks had been imprisoned on the Eastern Shore; alarms in 
Louisiana, so that reinforcements of troops had been ordered to Baton 
Rouge; and a traveller had written even from Richmond, Va., on February 
12th, that there were constantfears of insurrections, and special 
patrols. Then came the insurrection of Nat Turner in Virginia-an 
uprising described minutely by myself elsewhere; the remarkable 
inflammatory pamphlet called "Walker's Appeal," by a Northern colored 
man-a piece of writing surpassed in lurid power by nothing in the 
literature of the French Revolution; and more potentthan either or both 
of these, the appearance of the f i rst number of the _ Li berator_, in 
Boston. When Garrison wrote, "I am in earnest, I will not equivocate, I 
will notexcuse, I will notretreata single inch, andl will be heard," 
Andrew Jackson for once met a will firmer than his own, because more 
steadfast and moved by a loftier purpose. Thenceforth, for nearly half a 
century, the history of the nation was the history of the great 
anti-slavery contest. 




DANIEL WEBSTER 

By REV. DR. TWEEDIE 
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Daniel Webster, the American statesman, was born in the town of 
Salisbury, in the county of Merrimack, New Hampshire, America, on 
January 18, 1782. His mother, a woman of deep piety, was his first 
teacher; his father was a man of singular but quiet energy, and the 
training of the youthful statesman was well fitted to preparehim, at 
least in some respects, for the work which it fell to his lotto 
perform. From his mother's lips were first received the vita I truths of 
theBible; and the first copy of that book ever owned by Webster was her 



gift. Long subsequently this period, and in the full blaze of his 
fame, he could say that he had never been able to recollect the time 
when he could not read the Bible, and supposedthat his first 
schoolmistress began to teach him when he was three or four years of 
age. His first school-house was built of logs, and stood about ha If a 
mile from his father's house, not very far from the beautiful Merrimack. 
All was then humble enough with this great American statesman. He 
attended school only during the winter months, and assisted his father 
in the business of his farm and his mill as soon as he had strength for 
doing so. He was, however, the brightest boy at school; and when the 
tempting reward of a knife was promised to the scholar who committed to 
memory the greatest number of verses from the Bible, Daniel came with 
whole chapters, which the master could not find time to hear him repeat 
in full. The boy secured the knife, and his delighted teacher 
subsequently told the father of that child that "he would do God's work 
injustice" if gifts so promising were not nurtured at college. 

But that consummation was notto bevery soon realized. For sometime 
Daniel had to assist his father at a saw-mill; butso resolute was he in 
acquiring knowledgeand training the mind while toiling with the body, 
thatthe operations at the mill were systematically interspersed with 
studies well fitted to form and to brace the embryo patriot for his 
great life-work. The saw took aboutten minutes to cleave a log, and 
young Webster, after setting the mill in motion, learned to fill up 
these ten minutes with reading. As a patriot, a statesman, an orator, 
and a scholar, he became famous, and was called the greatest 
intellectual character of his country; andweseewherehelaid the 
foundation of his greatness-by persistentand invincible ardor even in 
early boyhood. That magnanimous kindliness and tenderness of heart, 
which entered so largely into his character, was fostered amid such 
scenes; and of all the men whose memories we are fain to embalm, he 
ranks among the least indebtedto casualty, and the mostto 
indefatigable earnestness, for the position to which he eventually rose. 
Amid the forest wilds of America his perseverance laid the foundation of 
power, of learning, of fame, and of goodness. 

A simple incident which happenedaboutthis period decided his 
life-pursuit. He discovereda copy of the "Constitution of the United 
States," as drawn up by some of herableststatesmen.lt was printed 
upon a cotton handkerchief which he purchased in a country store with 
what was then his all, and which amounted to twenty-five cents. He was 
a bout eight years of age when that took place, and learned then, for 
the first time, either that there were United States, or that they had a 
Constitution. 

From this date, or aboutthe year 1790, his path through life was 
decided, notformally, but really, not by any avowal, but by a fostered 
predilection. Meanwhile other influences were at work. The father of 
this New Hampshire boy was strict in his religious opinions and 
observances, and the son had to conform, sometimes with a grudgeatthe 
restraint, butwith effects of a vitally beneficial nature to the future 
patriot. His father then kept a place of entertainment, where teamsters 
halted to bait, and the attractions of the place were increased by the 
fact that young Webster often regaled those visitors by his readings. 
The Psalms of David were his favorite, and there, when only about seven 
years of age, he first imparted that pleasure by his oratory which he 



afterward carried up to the highest level which an American citizen can 
reach. To that humble abode Webster once returned in his declining 
years, and with streaming eyes descanted on the various events of the 
home of his youth. 

The school which he attended during the winter months was aboutthree 
miles from his father's house, and he had often to travel thither 
through deep snow. At the age of fourteen he attendeda somewhat more 
advanced academy for a few months, and his first effort at public 
speaking there was a failure. He burst into tears; his antipathy to 
public declamation appeared insurmountable, and neither frowns nor 
smiles could overcome the reluctance. It was overcome, for when young 
Websterfelt the power which was in him, he boldly employed it. At 
first, however, he was a failure as a public speaker. With all this, he 
went forward in the acquisition of knowledgeand the bracing of his 
mind; and in his fifteenth year heonceundertookto repeatfive hundred 
lines of Virgil, if his teacherwouldconsentto listen. 

About this time the elder Webster disclosed to his son his purpose to 
send him to college. The talents of the boy and the counsels of friends 
pointed out that as a proper path, and that son himself will describe 
the effects of his father's information. "I could not speak," he says. 
"How could my father, I thought, with so large a family, and in such 
narrow circumstances, think of incurring so greatan expense for me, and 
I laid my head on his shoulder and wept." That boy, however, had further 
difficulties to surmount. He had to leave one of his schools to assist 
his father in the hay harvest; he had, moreover, the hindrance of a 
slenderand sickly constitution; but the Bible, side by side with some 
standard authors, had now become his English classics, while Cicero, 
Virgil, Horace, Demosthenes, and others, were his manuals in ancient 
literature.lt was knowledge pursued under unusual difficulties, but, in 
spite of all, acquired to an unusual extent. So indomitable and 
persistent was the boy that in a few months he mastered the difficulties 
of the G reek tongue, and f ina I ly g raduated at Da rtmouth when he was 
eighteen years of age. Incidents are recorded which show that during his 
residence at college he was determined to hold the first place or none. 

It was at Da rtmouth that Webster's patriotism first flashed forth with 
true American ardor, a harbingertohis whole future career. He had now 
mastered his boyish aversion to oratory, and on July 4, 1800, the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of American Independence, he delivered an 
oration full of patriotic sentiment, manifesting the decided bent of his 
mind, and deserving a place, in the opinion of some, among the works 
which he subsequently published. He was then only eighteenyears of age. 

To increasethestraitenedfunds of the family, Daniel Websterfor some 
timekepta school at Freyburg, in Maine. His income there, eked out by 
other means, which were the wages of indomitable industry, enabled him 
to send his brother, Ezekiel, to college-the grand object which he had 
in view in becoming a schoolmaster. He was, however, all the while 
prosecuting his studies in law, and in the year 1805 entered on the 
duties of a legal practitioner at Boston. His familiar title in the 
country where he resided was "All eyes," and he used them with singular 
advantage. In Boston, at Portsmouth, and elsewhere, he continued these 
pursuits, and he thus early adoptedsomeof the maxims which guidedhim 
through life. "There are evils greaterthan poverty;" "Whatbreadyou 



eat, let it be the bread of independence," "Live on no man's favor;" 
"Pursueyour profession;" "Make yourself useful to the world.... You 
will have nothing to fear." Such were his convictions, and he embodied 
them in deeds. One instance of his generosity is recorded at this 
period. His father had become embarrassed; the devoted son hastened to 
liquidate his father's debt, and he did it with a decision like that 
which signalized him all his days. He resided as a lawyer at Portsmouth 
for about nine years. 

It was in the year 1812 that Webster was first elected a member of 
Congress, and he reached that elevation by his masterly ability in the 
affairs of his profession. By persistent patience first, and then by 
resistless power, he took up the foremost position in the sphere in 
which he moved. He appeared in the majesty of intellectual grandeur, 
like onewhowasall might and soul, and poured forth the stores of an 
opulent mind in a mannerwhich was entirely his own. His words had both 
weight and fire; and the contrast is now great between the boy who broke 
down and wept at his first declamation, and the man, bending opponents 
to his will by his energy and indomitable zeal. The laurel of victory, 
it has been fondly said, was proffered to him by all, and bound his brow 
for one exploit til I he went forth to another. In his thirtieth year he 
entered the field of politics, like onewhohadmadeuphis mind to be 
decided, firm, and straightforward; and such was the serenity of this 
great soul, amid wild commotions, that the enthusiast mistook it for 
apathy, the fierce for lukewarmness. It was the great calm of profound 
conviction, borne up by a thorough reliance on the right-the right as 
to time, as to degree, and as to resources for the battle of I ife. From 
the day on which he threw himself into the political arena, he belonged 
to the United States, and notto his native county alone. Crowds soon 
gathered round one who had mastered so many difficulties, and taken his 
place among the kingly men who rule the spirits whom they are born first 
to subdue, and then to bind to themselves by the spell of genius. 

It is well known that this man, so humble in his origin, yet so masterly 
in his mind, passed throughall the gradations of rank that are open to 
an American citizen, up to the right hand of the highest. We have seen 
when he entered Congress. In 1841 he became Secretary of State, and from 
that period bore the place in American politics which would be readily 
conceded, in this ardent country, to one who was deemed and called "the 
mastermind of the world." In his love of freedom, Webster has been 
likened to Washington, or expressly called his equal in regard to 
patriotismandtruegreatness.lt is not wonderful, therefore, thatthis 
patriot's friends proposed him as President of the United States. He 
failed, and felt the failure, butsoothedhis disappointment by the 
conviction that no man "could take away from him what he had done for 
his country." Those who loved and admired him thoughtthat the word 
presidentwould have dimmed the lustre of the nameof Daniel Webster; 
and they add, in regard to his disappointment, "if we must sorrow that 
what men expected can never come to pass, let us not weep for him but 
for our country." Others, however, were of opinion that Websterwas 
"rejected and lost"; while those who look deeper at the causes of events 
may see, in that disappointment, the needful antidote administered by 
the SupremeWisdomto ward off the danger of too universal a success. 
This gifted and ambitious man was suffered to take an active part in the 
governmentof one of the greatest of the nations. By his bold and manly 
grasp of American interests, he did much to weld the different States 



more closely into one. He negotiated, on the part of his country, some 
of the most importanttreaties which promote the peace and the amity of 
nations, for example, what is called the Ashburton treaty with Great 
Britain; and it would have seemed too much for one mortal, successful as 
Webster had already been, to be lifted to an official level with 
princes. That was denied him; his empire was not countries-it was 
minds. He was to be trained for a nobler exaltation than a throne. 

Little has yet been said regardingWebsterasanorator.lt was mainly 
in that respect, however, that he surpassed his fellows, and mainly by 
that means was he enabled to ascend to the high position which he held 
so long. The versatility of his powers was very great, and the mode in 
which he sometimes employed them was not a little remarkable. He had, on 
one occasion, spent several hours with hiscolleaguesin adjusting some 
important questions involving the interests of kingdoms; and on 
returning home he sportively sallied forth and purchased some eggs, on 
the principle of seeing how extremes meet, in regard to occupation as 
well as in other respects. But there were serious things mixed with his 
jests; and as an orator, Webster stands in the first rank, if not 
foremost, in the New World. When it was known that he was to speak, the 
excitementsometimesamountedtoafuror, and a hundred dollars have 
been paid for a ticket of admission to hear him. Meanwhile the avenues 
that led to his arena were blocked up by the crowds pressing for 
admittance; and when he did appear, it was to rouse, to agitate, and 
convulse. He felt what he said in his inmost soul, and his words were 
winged with fire, even while they were massively powerful, and connected 
with a logic which tolerated no breaks in the chain. 

Webster reached the a I lotted term of mortal existence, and in his 
seventy-first year passed away alike from the frowns and the applause 
of mortals. On the morning of Sabbath, October 24, 1852, he was summoned 
away. Though much enfeebled, his mind was calm, and he died with the 
confidenceof a little child, reposing on the mercy of his God as 
revealed in the Saviour. Among his last utterances was this, "Heavenly 
Father, forgive my sins, and welcome me to thyself through Christ 
Jesus." His very last words were, "I still live," and his loving, 
weeping friends took them up as a prediction of that immortality on 
which he was aboutto enter. Through life he had hallowed the Sabbath, 
and he died upon it. The autumn was his favorite season, and he passed 
away amid its mellow glories, after affectionately and solemnly taking 
leave of his weeping wife, children, kindred, and friends, down to the 
humblest members of his household. His death, it is supposed, was 
hastened by injuries received by the breaking down of his carriage; but 
it did not find him unprepared. Long years before he had erected his own 
tomb; and there, on a plain marble slab over the door, the visitor reads 
thesimple inscription-DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Some ten thousand friends, countrymen, and lovers, helped to lay him 
there, and one of the orations pronounced in connection with his 
departure was thus touching ly closed: "The clasped hands-the dying 
prayers-oh, my fellow-citizens, this is a consummation over which tears 
of pious sympathy will be shed, after the glories of the forum and the 
senate are forgotten." 

The following letterto a friend on the choice of a profession, written 

by Webster when only twenty years of age, is reprinted from "The Life of 



Daniel Webster" by GeorgeTicknor Curtis, throughthe courtesy of D. 
Appleton & Co., the publishers, and with the permission of the widow and 
heirs of the author. 

"What shall I do? Shall I say, 'Yes, gentlemen,' and sit down hereto 
spend my days in a kind of a comfortable privacy, or shall I relinquish 
these prospects, and enter into a profession, where my feelings will be 
constantly harrowed by objects either of dishonesty or misfortune, where 
my living must be squeezed from penury (for rich folks seldom go to 
law), and my moral principle continually be at hazard? I agree with you 
thatthelaw is well calculated to draw forth the powers of the mind, 
but what are its effects on the heart? Are they equally propitious? Does 
it inspire benevolence, and awake tenderness; or does it, by a frequent 
repetition of wretched objects, blunt sensibility, and stifle the still 
small voice of mercy? 

"The talent with which Heaven has intrusted me is small, very small, yet 
I feel responsible for the use of it, and am notwilling to pervert it 
to purposes reproachful and unjust; nortohideit, like the slothful 
servant, in a napkin. 

"Now, I will enumeratetheinducementsthat draw me toward the law: 
First, and principally, it is my father's wish. He does not dictate, it 
is true, but how much short of dictation is the mere wish of a parent, 
whose labors of life are wasted on favors to his children? Even the 
delicacy with which the wish is expressed gives it more effect than it 
would have in the form of a command. Secondly, my friends generally wish 
it. They are urgentand pressing. My father even offers me-I will 
sometime tell you what-and Mr. Thompson offers my tuition gratis, and 
to relinquish his stand to me. 

"On the whole, I imaginel shall make one more trial in the ensuing 
autumn. If I prosecutethe profession, I pray God to fortify me against 
its temptations. To the winds I dismiss those light hopes of eminence 
which ambition inspired, and vanity fostered. To be 'honest, to be 
capable, to be faithful' to my client and my conscience, I earnestly 
hope will be my first endeavor. I believe you, my worthy boy, when you 
tell me what are your intentions. I have long known and long loved the 
honesty of your heart. But let us not rely too much on ourselves; let us 
look to some less fallible guide to direct us among the temptations that 
surround us." 



WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD[12] 



By HON. CHARLES E. FITCH 
(1801-1872) 

[Footnote 12: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
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William Henry Seward, the American statesman, was born in Florida, 
Orange County, N. Y., May 16, 1801, and died at Auburn, in the same 
State, October 10, 1872. Precocious in his studies, he pursued his 
preliminary education in his native village, and, at the age of fifteen, 
entered, as a sophomore, Union College, then under the presidency of 
Eliphalet Nott, between whom and his pupil a life-long friendship, 
illustrated by mutual confidenceand counsel, was early established. 
Seward's college course, especially brilliant in rhetoric and the 
classics, was interrupted in his senior year by a residence of six 
months, as a teacher, in Georgia, where previous impressions against 
African slavery were confirmed by observation of its workings. Returning 
to college, he was graduated with high honors in 1820, the subject of 
his Commencementoration being "The Integrity of the American Union." 

HewasadmittedtothebaratUtica, in October, 1822, and in January, 
1823, settled at Auburn as a partner of JudgeElijah Miller, whose 
daughter he married in October, 1824. Although certain features of the 
law— its technicalities and uncertainties-were repugnantto him, he was 
soon in the full tide of professional success, and, in the opening of 
the circuit courts to equityjurisprudence, found much that was in 
harmony with his sense of justice. He was also, from the first, 
interested in politics, for which he had decided genius. He came upon 
the stage in theclosingdaysof "The Era of Good Feeling," under 
President Monroe, when parties were again dividing upon the issues that 
have mainly obtained throughoutthe constitutional era. He approved the 
principles of Hamilton, although his boyish training had been in the 
Jeffersonian school. Enunciating his views with precision and felicity 
of diction, his voice and pen were in constant request, and he rapidly 
rose to distinction until, in 1834, he was the acknowledged leader in 
the State of the Whig party and its candidate for governor. 

Meanwhile he had supported De Witt Clinton, the champion of internal 
improvements, and in 1824 drafted, for the Republican Convention of his 
county a trenchant address, detailing the history and criticising the 
aims of the "Albany Regency," which inspired the hostility to that 
famous clique that compassed its overthrow fourteen years later. Among 
his notable utterances of this period were an address on Grecian 
independence, at Auburn, in 1827; a Fourth-of-July oration, at Syracuse, 
in 1831, in which Calhoun's dogmaof secession was denounced, and an 
eulogy on La Fayette, at Auburn, in 1834.1n 1828 he presided over the 
Young Men's Convention, at Utica, in behalf of the renomination of 
President Adams, and declined a congressional nomination. In 1830 he was 
elected by the Anti-Masons to the State Senate, and was re-elected in 
1832. He had a prominent and an influential part in the deliberations of 
that body, although its youngest member, and in the political minority, 
whose addresses to the people he wrote at the close of each session. H is 



most notable speeches were those for the common-school and canal 
systems, the abolition of imprisonmentfor debt, the amelioration of 
prison discipline, and the reform of the militia law, and against 
corporate monopolies, increasing judicial salaries, Governor Marcy's 
loan law, and the removal of the deposits by President Jackson. The 
Senate was then a constituent portion of the Court of Errors, the 
tribunal of last resort, and Seward delivered many opinions which 
materially enhanced his legal reputation. In one instance he carried, 
with substantial unanimity, the court with him, against the views of the 
presidingjudge, the eminent Chancellor Walworth. In 1833 hemadea 
rapid tour of Europe, embodying his reflections in letters to the Albany 
_Evening Journal_, then edited by Thurlow Weed, between whom and Seward 
there was, for fifty years, an intimate and unbroken attachment, unique 
in political annals. 

In 1838 he was again the Whig candidate for governor, and defeated 
Governor Marcy, his former rival, his victory being the precursor of the 
national Whig triumph in 1840, in which year he was re-elected. He was 
inaugurated, January 1, 1839, his message to the Legislature embracing, 
with a masterly exposition of Whig policies, certain suggestions of his 
own concerning immigration, education, and eleemosynary institutions 
that revealed the catholic spirit and the philosophical habit which, 
despite his party fealty, he consistently exhibited. This message 
outlined the conduct of the administration that succeeded-enlightened 
in its scope, liberal to all classes, distinctly loyal to the Union, yet 
jealously guarding against any infringement of the rights of the State. 
It widened educational privileges, urged the prosecution of the public 
works, including the enlargement of the Erie Canal, granted franchises 
to railways, removed imprisonmentfor debtand the remaining guarantees 
of slavery from the statute-books, composed the anti-rent troubles and 
executed the laws within the insurrectionary section, perfected the 
banking system, and proposedjury trials for fugitive slaves and a 
constitutional amendmentabolishing the property qualification for the 
colored suffrage. 

Governor Seward's regard for the dignity of the State was displayed by 
his refusal to discharge from custody, without trial, one Alexander 
McLeod, a citizen of Canada, held for the burning of the steamer 
Caroline, in New York waters, although the demand of the British 
government, to that effect, was supplemented by the request of 
Presidents Harrison and Tyler. His abhorrence of slavery was accentuated 
in his denial oftheapplicationof theGovernor of Virginia for the 
rendition of seamen chargedwith the abduction of a slave, upon the 
ground that the offence, if defined as a crime in Virginia, was notso 
in New York, and he did not hesitate to add that his feelings coincided 
with his conception of his constitutional prerogative. When a Democratic 
Assembly subsequently passed resolutions disapproving his action, he 
declined to transmit them to the Virginia authorities, andhealso 
failedtorespondtoa similar requisition from South Carolina. His 
proposition for the employment of Roman Catholic teachers in the common 
schools showed his independence of partisan behestand popular clamor. 

Leaving office in 1843, he passed the next six years in professional 
labors, varied by occasional addresses of a literary or patriotic cast, 
and by many Whig speeches in the campaigns of 1844 and 1848. To his 
practice in the State courts was united thatin patent cases, which not 



only brought him a lucrative clientage, but largely increased his 
acquaintancewith public men at Washington. His gubernatorial service 
had given him national fame, and he was, although not in public life, 
esteemedas one of the national leaders of his party. In the courts he 
commanded respectfor the clearness and strength of his arguments, but, 
even there, hewasathis best when his heart inspired his speech with 
fervor, as in his pleas for Van Zandt and others charged with harboring 
fugitive slaves. The defence of Greeley, in the Cooper libel suit, and 
of the Michigan rioters, may be cited as instances of his persuasiveness 
beforejuries, butthatin the case of William Freeman is celebrated 
bothfor its own quality and the intrepidity of its author. Gladstone 
has characterized it as the greatestforensic effort in the English 
language, not excluding the masterpieces of Erskine. It is a plea for 
the life of a brutalized negro who butchered a whole family under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity. The deed was without excuse or 
palliation, save in the insanity of the perpetrator, of which Seward 
becameconvinced, and volunteered as counsel amid the surprise, 
imprecations, and threats of the Auburn community, where the case was at 
issue. The momentwasa supreme one for him, but he did not hesitate. 
Without reward, orthehopeof reward, even in the gratitude of the 
insensate wretch for whom he risked professional standing and public 
favor, he worked as indefatigably as though the weightiest honors and 
emoluments depended thereon, from the impanelling of thejury to the 
failure of executive clemency; but Freeman's death in prison and the 
autopsythat disclosed the morbid condition of his brain fully 
vindicated Seward's analysis and exalted him in public regard. 

On March 4, 1849, coincident with the accession of General Taylor to the 
presidency, Seward entered the United States Senate, having been chosen 
thereto by a large majority of the Legislature of New York. When he took 
his seat, the Whig party was already divided upon the slavery question, 
and Seward, by virtue of his previous utterances and his skill as a 
politician, became the exponent of the free-soil element, as also the 
representative of the administration, an unprecedentedtrustto be 
confided to a senator in his first term. He thus found himself in 
opposition to Webster and Clay, and especially to the "Omnibus" bill of 
the latter, a measure intended to reconcile conflicting claims 
concerning the admission of new States, the status of slavery in the 
Territories, and the protection to be accorded it in the free States. On 
March 11, 1850, hemadea speech, generally pronounced to be his ablest, 
as it is certainly his most noteworthy deliverance, in which he declared 
thatthereis a law higher than the Constitution, whose authority may be 
invoked in legislation for the national domain. The death of General 
Taylor broughthim into collision with President Fillmore, who hailed 
from New York, and was largely indebtedfor his vice-presidential 
nomination to Seward's kindly offices. Fi I Imore urged the adoption of 
the compromise schemeand signed the separate bills therefor as they 
successively passed Congress, thereby incurring censure at the North, 
while Seward retained his ascendency with the anti-slavery masses 
throughoutthe country, as well as with the Whigs of New York. 

He was re-elected to the Senate in 1855 by a combination of Whigs and 
Anti-Nebraska Americans, and on October 12th, of thatyear, at Albany, 
formally announced his adhesion to the new Republican party. In the 
Senate he easily ranked as one of its most polished and effective 
speakers who, while resolutely maintaining his own convictions, 



scrupulously preserved the amenities of debate. He especially 
distinguished himself by his earnest, yet unavailing, resistance to the 
repeal of the M issouri Compromise. Among his popular addresses of 
conspicuous merit are those on "The Elements of Empire in America," at 
Union College, 1843; "Daniel O'Connell," at New York, 1847; "JohnQuincy 
Adams," before the New York Legislature, 1848; "The Destiny of America," 
at Columbus, 0., and "The True Basis of American Independence," at New 
York, 1853; "The Developmentof the American People," at Yale College 
1854, and "The Irrepressible Conflict"— J. e._, between freedom and 
slavery-at Rochester, N. Y., 1858. He madean extended tour in Europe, 
Egypt, and Palestine, in 1859. 

The Republicans met in National Convention at Chicago, in 1860, flushed 
with anticipated success. Northern opposition to the extension of 
slavery had combined, and the Democracy was being resolved into 
antagonistic factions. Seward's nomination for the presidency seemed 
assured. He was the foremost statesman in his party. He had crystallized 
its ideas, interpreted its creed, and marshalled its forces. He had an 
enthusiastic following who believed that the occasion had met the man; 
but there were others who objected that his very superiority would 
provoke assault against him, which might hurt the cause forwhich he 
stood. They reasoned against his availability, and their argument 
prevailed. He led on the first two ballots in the convention, but, on 
the third, Abraham Lincoln, then comparatively unknown, becamethe 
Republican standard-bearer. Seward met this reverse tranquilly, rebuked 
certain manifestations of disaffection, proffered the candidate his 
hearty support, and, in a series of remarkably able and eloquent 
speeches, extending from Massachusetts to Kansas, contributed materially 
to his election. 

Seward accepted the portfolio of State in Lincoln's cabinet and 
immediately assumed the gravest responsibilities. American relations 
with foreign governments during the Civil War were uniformly serious and 
sometimes perilous. The duties of the Secretary of State were exacting 
and delicate. Seward, by his tactand discretion, as well as his courage 
and wisdom, kept peace with the world, without debasing the honor or 
forfeiting the rights of the republic. One of the most intricate issues 
arose in the first year of the war. It is known as the Trent case. Mason 
and Slidell, Confederate envoys to England and France respectively, were 
forcibly taken by an American naval commanderfrom a British vessel and 
lodged in Fort Warren. The American public was exultant over the capture 
and protested vigorously against their release; but Seward had to decide 
officially the question of their surrenderto the British Government, 
and, when the demand was duly made, he yielded to it, basing his 
conclusion, with admirable adroitness, not only upon international 
comity, but also upon American precedents. The president, at first 
disposed to take the contrary view, conceded the force of Seward's 
argument, the people acquiesced, and a war with England was avoided. 
Seward's state papers and despatches are models of style, and by their 
frankness of statementand hopefulness of tonedid much to sustain the 
Union cause abroad. In accord with Lincoln in holding that the paramount 
task of the Government was to subdue rebellion against it and 
discouraging precipitate movementsfor the abolition of slavery, he was 
also in accord with the president in the policy of emancipation, as 
ultimately formulated, and, on January 1, 1863, attested the 
proclamation which has made the nameof Lincoln immortal. He proclaimed 



the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendmentto the Constitution, by which 
slavery was abolished, December 18, 1865, and of the Fourteenth, 
conferring suffrage and civil rights upon the freedmen, July 26, 1868. 
On February 3, 1865, he attended, with the president, the so-called 
Peace Conference, in Hampton Roads, with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and 
Campbell, theConfederatecommissioners. The conferencewas fruitless, 
owing to the inflexible determination of the president not to entertain 
any proposals that did not involve the complete restoration of the 
national authority as a condition precedent. 

Lincoln beganhissecondtermMarch4, 1865, Seward remaining in the 
cabinet. On April 5th, Seward was badly injured by being thrown from his 
carriage. Nine days thereafter Lincoln visited him in his sick chamber. 
It was their last meeting. On the same evening Lincoln was assassinated, 
and the murder of Seward was attempted. He was stabbed in several places 
in the head and throat, and for several days his life was despaired of, 
but he slowly recovered, and in June resumed his desk in the State 
Department, President Johnson having urged him to retain it. He 
continued in office throughout Johnson's administration, favoring the 
reconstruction policy of his chief, without, however, incurring the 
active hostility of his Republican friends. Distinctive events of his 
second term were his maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, in the refusal 
to recognize the French empire in Mexico, and the purchase of Alaska, 
which was in consonancewith views long entertained by him as to the 
propriety of the expansion of the territory of the United States upon 
the continent of North America. In the best sense of the term he was an 
advocate of "Manifest Destiny," and was proud of the acquisition of the 
Russian territory at the Far North. A treaty which he negotiated for the 
cession of the Danish West India islands of St. Thomas and St. John 
failed of ratification by the Senate. 

He retired to private life March 4, 1869, and within the next three 
years visited Alaska and Mexico, and madeajourney around the world, 
being everywhere received with official welcome and popular acclaim. The 
last few months of his life were passed at his home, where he dictated 
the story of his travels and began his "Autobiography," which, even in 
its unfinished state, is a charming narrative. 

Seward achieved greatness as an executive, a legislator, and a 
diplomatist; was one of the most accomplished writers of his time, and 
was second only to Lincoln, among civilians, in conserving American 
nationality and enlarging American liberties. There is a statue to his 
memory in Madison Square, New York, and, on November 15, 1888, another 
was unveiled in front of the Auburn homestead, William M. Evarts 
delivering the oration. Charles Francis Adams also paid his tribute, in 
an address at the Capitol, in Albany, 1873, upon invitation of the New 
York Legislature. Seward published a volume on the "Life and Public 
Services of John Quincy Adams," 1849. His "Essays, Speeches, and 
Extracts from his Diplomatic Correspondence," etc., edited by George E. 
Baker, with a memoir, embracefive volumes. His adopted daughter 
published his "Travels Around the World," 1873, and his "Autobiography," 
to 1834, has been supplemented by a "Memoir" by his son, Frederick W. 
Seward, with extracts from his letters and selections from his "Table 
Talk." 

[S ig nature of the author.] 




ABRAHAM LINCOLN [13] 

By TERENCE VINCENT POWDERLY 
(1809-1865) 

[Footnote 13: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
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Born in obscurity and poverty, with health and a good disposition as a 
heritage from nature, and with Christian parents as teachers and guides, 
Abraham Lincoln-sixteenth president of the United States-entered upon 
life's journey throughtoil and vicissitude to fame and immortality. 

Abraham Lincoln, grandfather of the president, was born in Union, Pa., 
and in 1759 removed with his parents to a point near Harrisonburg, Va. 
John Hanks and Squire Boone, father of Daniel Boone, were neighbors of 
the Lincolns at Union; the former took up his residence at Harrisonburg, 
Va., and Squire Boone removed to Holman'sFord, on the Yadkin River, in 
North Carolina. When he was twenty-one years old, Abraham Lincoln went 
to North Carolina to visit his old neighbors, the Boones, and while 
there metand married Mary Shipley. He built a log cabin on the banks of 
the Yadkin and lived there several years. Here it was thatThomas 
Lincoln, father of the president, was born. Shortly after his birth his 



parents, in 1778, removed to Kentucky and settled near Elizabethtown, in 
Hardin County. In 1784, when Thomas was but six years old, his father 
was killed by the Indians. There were no schools in that neighborhood, 
and Thomas Lincoln grew to manhood without receiving an education. 
Joseph Hanks, son of John Hanks, removed to Kentucky aboutthe time that 
Abraham Lincoln moved there from North Carolina. His daughter, Nancy 
Hanks, who was born and educated in Virginia, grew up a playmate of 
Thomas Lincoln, and in 1806 became his wife. Thomas Lincoln selecteda 
farm nearHodgensville, now the county seat of Larue County, Ky., built 
a log cabin containing but one room, in which, on February 12, 1809, 
Abraham Lincoln, the future president, was born. A poorfarmer, with no 
education and no capital otherthanhis labor, Thomas Lincoln found 
little to encourage his stay in Kentucky. The institution of slavery, 
which lived on the toil of the black man, threw a dark shadow across the 
path of the "poor white" who could claim no title to property in human 
flesh and sinew, and in 1817 he removed from Kentucky to Spencer County, 
Ind., and settled in the forest at Pigeon Creek, near the town of 
Gentryville. OnOctober5, 1818, Mrs. Lincoln died and was laid to rest 
at the foot of a tree on the farm which her husband had hewed out of the 
forest with his axe. 

Eighteen months after the death of his wife, Mr. Lincoln married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, a widow who had been a neighbor of his in 
Kentucky. To his stepmother Abraham becamevery much attached, and he 
always entertained the greatest respect and affection for her. His 
education was very simple, his school days few, and his books fewer 
still. Before leaving Kentucky he learned to read while listening to his 
motheras she gave lessons to his father. In 1814, a Catholic priest, 
Zachariah Riney, who travelled throughthe country, openeda school in 
an untenanted cabin at Hodgensville, and for a few weeks gave 
instructions to the youth of the neighborhood. Abraham attended this 
school during its brief existence. In 1822 Azel Dorsey was employed as 
teacher at Pigeon Creek, Ind., and during his short stay Abraham Lincoln 
was his most attentive pupil. Two years after, Abraham went to school 
for several months, and in 1824 his school days came to an end. His time 
at school did not exceed twelve months altogether. In the meantime he 
had read Defoe's "Robinson Crusoe," Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress," 
/Esop's "Fables," The Bible, and Weems's" Life of Washington." In 1824 
his father, in need of his assistance as a bread-winner, beganto 
instruct him in the carpentertrade. In 1825 he was employed at $6 a 
month to managea ferry across the Ohio River at Gentry's Landing, near 
the mouth of Anderson Creek. H is wages were paid to his father. The 
first money he earned for himself camein theshapeof two half-dollars 
paid to him by two gentlemen whose trunks he transferred from the shore 
to a passing steamer. In 1828 Mr. Gentry engaged him to go to New 
Orleans on a flat-boat with a load of produce. In 1830 John Hanks, who 
had removed from Kentucky tolllinois, wrote to Thomas Lincoln, urging 
him to move to that State. Acting on the advice, Mr. Lincoln removed to 
II linois and settled at a point some ten miles west of Decatur. Abraham 
Lincoln drove theox team which hauled the household effects of the 
family, and wearing a coon-skin cap, jean jacket, and a pair of buckskin 
trousers, he entered the State poor, friendless, and unknown. Thirty 
years later he left Illinois the foremost man in the nation, and known 
to all the world. He assisted his father in clearing fifteen acres of 
land, and split the rails with which to build the fence. Although of 
age, he had no money, and having but a scant supply of clothing, madea 



bargain with Nancy Miller to make him a pair of trousers. For each yard 
of cloth required he split four hundred fence-rails, and as he was over 
six feet in height it took fourteen hundred rails to pay for his 
trousers. On April 19, 1831, he went to New Orleans with a flat-boat 
load of pigs, corn, pork, and beef; the pigs refusing to walk, Lincoln 
carried them aboard in his arms. John Hanks and Lincoln's half-brother, 
John Johnston, accompanied him on the trip. While in New Orleans he 
first saw men and women sold as slaves, and as every instinct of his 
nature revolted at the spectacle, he said to John Hanks: "If ever I get 
a chance to hit that institution, I'll hit it hard." Returning from New 
Orleans, he went to New Salem to clerk in the store of Denton Offut. 
While waiting for a shipment of goods he acted as clerk on a local 
election board, and thus filled his first political position. During his 
stay in New Salem he was frequently called on to exercise his great 
strengthin quelling disturbances, and inspired the turbulentelementof 
the place with a wholesome respectfor his powers of muscular 
persuasion. He was not quarrelsome, never engaged in contention, but 
never hesitated to take his own part or that of another who might needa 
helping hand. He subscribed for the Louisville _Journal_, and generously 
read its contents aloud to those who gathered in the store. During the 
Black Hawk war he enlisted as private in a company which was raised in 
the neighborhood, and was at once elected captain. In a short time the 
company was musteredout, and he re-enlisted in an "Independent Spy 
Battalion" which continuedin service until the end of the war. On 
returning to New Salem he announced himself an independent candidate for 
the Legislature, and at a meeting held during the canvass made his first 
political speech in these words: "Fellow-citizens: I presume you know 
who I am; I am humble Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by many 
friends to become a candidate for the Legislature. My politics can be 
briefly stated. I am in favor of the internal improvementsystem, and a 
high protective tariff. These are my sentiments and political 
principles. If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, it will beall the 
same." 

In the winter of 1832 hebecamea partner of a man named Berry, in the 
purchase and management of a store. They had no money, but gave their 
notes. Berry became dissipated, lost interest in the business, and the 
firm failed. In 1833 PresidentJackson appointed Lincoln postmaster of 
New Salem; he remained postmaster until 1836. While holding the office 
Lincoln voluntarily established the "free delivery" systemin New Salem 
by carrying the letters around in his hat. He began the study of law, 
and was soon after appointed deputy surveyor. The note he gave on going 
into partnership with Berry had been sold to a man who wanted his money, 
and in the fall of 1834 the sheriff levied on and sold his instruments 
to satisfy the debt. In that year he was elected to the Legislature, and 
borrowed the money with which to purchase a suit of clothes to goto the 
State capital atVandalia. He was re-elected to the Legislature in 1836, 
and during the canvass declared his principles as follows: 

"I go for all sharing the privileges of the governmentwho assist in 
bearing its burdens; consequently, I go for admitting all whites to the 
right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms, _by no means excluding 
females_." 

A few years later, when questioned concerning that utterance, he said: 



"All questions of social and moral reform find lodgementfirstwith 
enlightenedsouls, who stamp them with their approval. In God'sowntime 
they will beorganized into law, and thus woven into the fabric of our 
institutions." 

[Illustration: A. Lincoln.] 

In 1836 he met Stephen A. Douglas for the first time, at the State 
capital. In 1837 he was admitted to the bar, in 1838 re-elected to the 
Legislature, and again in 1840. The capital had been removed from 
Vandalia to Springfield, and in partnership with John T. Stuart he began 
the practice of law in that city in 1839. On November 4, 1842, he was 
married to Mary Todd, daughter of Hon. Roberts. Todd. In the 
presidential campaigns of 1840 and 1844 he canvassed the State as a 
presidential elector on the whig ticket; and in both campaigns was 
pitted, in joint debate, against Stephen A. Douglas. In 1846 he was 
elected to the thirtieth Congress, and was the only whig representative 
in that body from Illinois. On January 12, 1848, he made his first 
speechin Congress, ona resolution which he offered calling on the 
president to provide a statementrelatingtothewarwith Mexico. On 
January 16, 1849, he introduced a bill to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia and to compensate the owners of the liberated 
slaves. He declined a re-election to Congress, and in 1849 was an 
unsuccessful candidate for United States senator. In 1850 he refused to 
acceptthe appointmentas Governor of Oregon, tendered him by President 
Fillmore. For a few years he gave no attention to political matters, but 
the introduction in Congress of the bill to admit Nebraska and Kansas to 
the Union, and the agitation for the repeal of the "Missouri 
Compromise," aroused his interest, and in a short time he became the 
leaderof a new party in theState. All who opposedthe repeal of that 
compromise, of whatever party, were known as "Anti-Nebraska" in the 
beginning, butgradually they began to call themselves "Republicans," 
and as such they carried most of the "Free State" elections of 1854. 
Senator Douglas, in defending his course on the "Nebraska Bill," made 
speeches through Illinois. On October 1, 1854, Lincoln, in reply to one 
of these speeches, in speaking of slavery said: 

"I hate it because it deprives our republican example of its just 
influence in the world; it enables the enemies of free institutions to 
taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real friends of freedom to doubt our 
sincerity; is at war with the vital principles of civic liberty; 
contrary to the Declaration of Independence; and maintains that there is 
no right principle of action but self-interest... No man is good enough 
to govern another man withoutthe other's consent... I objecttothe 
Nebraska Bill because it assumes there can be moral rightin the 
enslaving of one man by another." 

He was a candidate for United States Senator in 1855, but his withdrawal 
from the contest gave the election to Mr. Trumbull. In 1856 he received 
one hundred and ten votes for vice-president at the first Republican 
national contention, and canvassed the State as one of the presidential 
electors. During this canvass he said: 

"Sometimes when I amspeakingl feel thatthetime is sooncoming when 
the sun shall shine and the rain fall on no man who shall go forth to 
unrequited toil.... How it will come about, when it will come, I cannot 



tell; but that time will surely come." 

The SupremeCourt of the United States, on March 6, 1857, committed 
itself to the perpetuation of slavery in the"Dred Scott" decision, and 
that act, together with the question of admitting Kansas to the Union as 
a slave or free State, furnished the argumentfor the legislative 
campaign of 1858, in which Lincoln was a candidate for United States 
senator against Stephen A. Douglas. In his speech accepting the 
nomination he, in referring to the agitation for the abolition of 
slavery, said: 

"In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. 'A house divided against itself cannot stand.' I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the U n ion to be d issolved, I do not expect the house to 
fall, butl do expect it will cease to be divided." 

On May 16, 1860, the second Republican national convention met in 
Chicago, and on the third ballot nominated Lincoln for the presidency 
over William H. Seward, who was at that time the idol of the radical 
element of the party. Not many who listened to the clergyman who 
delivered the prayer at the opening of the convention, gave serious 
thoughtto these prophetic words as they fell from his lips: 

"We entreatThee that at some future, but no distant, day the evil which 
now invests the body politic shall notonly have been arrested in its 
progress, butwholly eradicated from the system." 

The Northern Democrats nominated Stephen A. Douglas; the slave-holding, 
Southern Democrats nominatedJohn C. Breckenridge, and a Constitutional 
Union party nominatedJohn Bell. The Electoral College gave Lincoln 180 
votes, Breckenridge 72, Bell 39, and Douglas 12. In his inaugural 
address Lincoln said: 

"I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have 
no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so." 

Although his inaugural breathed peace and conciliation in every line, it 
had no effect on the hot-headed advocates of secession. The war began 
with the bombardmentof Fort Sumteron April 12, 1861, and ended with 
his death. On April 15th, he issued his first call for troops, and 
during his administration the total number called for was 2,759,049. 
With the exception of Russia, the foreign powers exhibited evidences of 
hostility to the Union, and when urged to retaliation Lincoln said: "One 
war at a time, if you please, gentlemen." On May 20, 1862, he signed the 
Homestead Law, a boonof inestimable value to settlers on land. On 
January 1, 1863, he issued the "Emancipation Proclamation" which stamped 
the seal of eternal truth on the Declaration of Independence. On 
November 19, 1863, at the dedication of the Gettysburg Cemetery, he, in 
concluding a speech which should be committed to memory by every citizen 
of the nation, said: 

"It is ratherfor us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us.... That we here highly resolve that the dead shall not have 
died in vain; that the nation shall, underGod, have a new birth of 



freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth." 

On June 8, 1864, he was renominated by the Republican national 
convention, General McClellan was nominated by the Democrats, and at the 
election Lincoln received 212 of the 233 electoral votes cast. In 
concluding his inaugural address, March 4, 1865, he said: 

"Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strangethat any men should dare to 
ask God's assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men'sfaces; but let us judge not, thatwe benotjudged.... Fondly do 
we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourgeof war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman'stwo hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by anotherdrawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so, still, it must be said, thatthejudgmentsof 
the Lord aretrueand righteous altogether. With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
anda lasting peaceamong ourselves and with all nations." 

On the evening of April 14, 1865, while seated in a box at Ford's 
Theatre, witnessing the play, "Our American Cousin," he was shot by an 
actor, J. Wilkes Booth, and at twenty-two minutes past seven on the 
morning of the 15th his life ended. His bodywas embalmed and taken, in 
funeral procession, from Washington through Baltimore, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, New York, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago to 
Springfield, and was buried on May 4th at Oak Ridge Cemetery. On October 
15, 1874, his remains were taken up and placed in a tomb beneath a 
magnificent and elegantly designed monument consisting of a statue of 
the martyred presidentand an obelisk of imposing appearance. 

No pencandojustice to the character of Lincoln, for the world will 
never know of the trials, embarrassments, and misgivings which beset him 
from his infancy in thebackwoodstohistombin Springfield. During his 
administration he never knew a momentfree from anxiety. Each day he 
faced a new problem, and finding no precedentto guide him in its 
solution, he acted in accordance with his own good common sense, and 
proved equal to every emergency. Frequently misunderstood by the nation 
and her foremost men, heremovedall doubts by the touch of the 
statesman when the time was ripe. To fully estimatethe statesman we 
must know the man, and as years go by the full nobility of his private 
characterwill bedisclosedtotheworld in all its simple grandeur. His 
was "a spirit of the greatestsize and divinest metal" which no 
temptation could allure from the course of right. His administration was 
the mosttrying that could fall to the lot of man, no other furnished so 
many opportunities to amass wealth through speculation and intrigue, but 
greed and avarice were strangers to his nature, and no stain rests upon 
his memory. He was slow to arrive at conclusions, but when deliberation 
gave birth to conviction he unfalteringly strove for the right. His 
education was practical, not theoretical, and was acquired in the school 
of nature and among men rather than among books. The basis of his life 



was earnestness. No rhetorical display marked his speech, but his 
oratory fastened the attention, appealed to reason and carried 
conviction to the hearts of his listeners. He valued public opinion, for 
he said: 

"With public sentiment nothing can fail; without public sentiment 
nothing can succeed. Consequently he who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeperthan he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions." 

He opposed the extension of slavery ratherthanits abolition; but as he 
divined the real sentiments of its advocates he realized that enduring 
peace would not bless the nation while the institution lived, a menace 
to free labor and industrial prosperity. He professed no religion, for 
his great heart throbbedin sympathy with all humanity, and he would not 
be separated from even the humblest among men by the artificial barriers 
of creed. He believed in the gospel of liberty and would guarantee it to 
all men through constitutional enactment. When he became president he 
found slavery intrenched behind the bulwarks of constitutional law and 
judicial decision; he found a united South, resolute in her 
determination to perpetuateslavery in the nation; a vacillating North, 
divided in its sentiment on the great question of property in man. He 
found the nation in the throes of civil war, and died in the triumphal 
hour of his country's deliverance, with the sceptre of slavery 
shattered, her fetters broken and in rust, and her power crumbled to 
ashes. 

Public criticism never annoyed him, and he was not averse to taking 
counsel from the poorest among men. It was love of country, not selfish 
ambition, which turned his attention to public life, and toward the end 
of his administration he was rewarded by public confidence and a respect 
for his honesty and singleness of aim toward the good of the nation. He 
had a great relish for story-telling and used his fund of anecdote to 
good advantage in illustrating points in conversation. 

His administration stands the guide-post of the centuries, set by the 
Eternal asthedividing line between the serfdom of the past and the 
freedom of the future. His monumentstands the altar of a nation's fame, 
and his namewill live to guide the world to enfranchisement. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 



HORACE GREELEY [14] 



By NOAH BROOKS 
(1811-1872) 
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Horace G reeley was one of the few persons whose manhood f u If i I led the 
precocious promise of his youth. He could read before he could speak 
plainly, and at the age of six he had declared that his purpose in life 
was to be a printer. At eleven he tried to be apprenticed at the village 
printing-office and was unsuccessful; at the age of fourteen he was 
taken on as an apprentice in the office of the_NorthernSpectator_, at 
East Poultney, Vt. 

His family were of Scotch-Irish origin, but had lived in the northern 
part of New Hampshire for several generations. Horace was born in 
Amherst, N. H., February 3, 1811. So quick of apprehension was he, and 
so active was his intellect, that the commonest of common-school 
education was for him sufficient. His schooling was only that which he 
could obtain during three or four months in winter; for at other seasons 
of the year he labored in the field with his father and brothers; and 
when he went to be an apprentice for five years in the printing-office, 
he was paid a very slender pittance, the greater part of which he gave 
to his father, whose income was probably next to nothing. 

In June, 1830, the newspaper office in which young Greeley was learning 
his trade became insolvent, and Greeley, then in his twentieth year, was 
released from his indentures. He trampedfrom office to office as a 
journeyman printer, and his father having removed to the then "new 
country of western Pennsylvania," theyoungster, with ten dollars in his 
pocket, walking partway and partway earning his passage on a tug-boat, 
enteredthe city of New York, August 18, 1831. For days he sought in 
vain for employment among the printing-offices of the metropolis. He was 
gawky, poorly clad, and doubtless presented a very grotesqueappearance 
tothecityfied people to whom he vainly applied for employment. Finally 
he effected an entrance into one of the printing-offices of the city, 
and, much to the surprise of those who sneered at his ungainly and 
unpromising figure, he straightway proved himself to be a competent, 
careful, and skilful printer. For fourteen months or more, he picked up 
odd jobs in the offices of the newspapers, always making friends and 
always managing to save a little money. 



Finally, at the beginning of 1833, in partnership with Francis V. Story, 
a printer, he established a penny paper called _The Morning Post_. This 
venture failed, but Greeley and Story saved from the wreck two-thirds of 
their capital, which was $150, all told, and still had on hand their 
typeand materials. They now became masterjob-printers and made small 
contracts with persons who had newspaper printing to give out. In his 
New England boyhood Greeley had occasionally contributed to the columns 
of the newspapers on which he worked, and now he resumed that 
employment. He wrote for several of the feeble newspapers of the time, 



and on the death of his partner, Francis Story, he associated himself 
with Jonas Winchester. The firm prospered, and in 1834 was strong enough 
to establish a weekly literary newspaper called _The NewYorker_. The 
first number of this paper appeared on March 22, 1834, and it sold one 
hundred copies; for the three months next succeeding this was the 
averageof its weekly circulation. The papergradually increased in 
popularity, and the name of its Editor-in-Chief, Horace Greeley, was now 
known and respected. He furnished editorials also to the_Daily Whig_ 
and to otherjournals, and was selected by William H. Seward and Thurlow 
Weed for the editorship of a campaign paper called _The Jeffersonian_, 
published in Albany. This was a Whig newspaper printed weekly, and the 
audacity, aggressiveness, and ability with which it was edited commanded 
the respect of its readers. _TheJeffersonian_ was finally suspendedin 
the spring of 1839, and during the presidential canvass of the following 
year, Greeley, foreseeing the activity of the campaign, seized upon the 
opportunity to establish a new campaign paper called _The Log Cabin_. 
This journal at once achieved the extraordinary circulation of twenty 
thousand copies for its first edition. It succeeded beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of its founders, H. Greeley & Company, and in a 
few weeks the circulation ran up to sixty thousand, eighty thousand, and 
even ninety thousand copies, a newspapercirculation in those days 
absolutely unprecedented._The Log Cabin_ was characterized by the 
homely wit, the unsparing logic, and the terseness and vigor of 
expression which were always Horace Greeley's most marked traits as a 
journalist. 

After the campaign of 1840 _The Log Cabin_ becamea family political 
paper, and on April 10, 1841, its namewas supplanted by that of _The 
New York Tribune_. Its homewasat30 Ann Street, and Horace Greeley, 
its editor, promised that it should be "worthy of the hearty approval of 
thevirtuousand refined, and a welcomevisitant to family firesides." 

As an editor Mr. Greeley was eccentric, and his marked personal traits 
were perceptible in his managementof his newspaper. He was severely 
temperate, although opposed to prohibition as impracticable; he was in 
favor of a high protective tariff, opposed to slavery, predisposedto 
vegetarian diet, and at times manifested a proclivity to the doctrines 
of Fourier and Prudhomme. 

In his managementof _The Tribune_ Mr. Greeley madea wide acquaintance 
with the newspapermen, politicians, and the statesmen of the time. 
Among those associated with him in the managementof his paperwas 
Henry J. Raymond, who afterward becamethe founder of _The New York 
Times_. Those who rendered service to _TheTribune_ were George William 
Curtis, Charles A. Dana, Margaret Fuller, BayardTaylor, and others who 
subsequently achieved renown. Mr. Greeley himself has said that of his 
first issue of five thousand copies of the paper, nearly all "were with 
difficulty given away." _TheTribune_ was first sold at one cent a copy; 
in a month'stimeit reacheda circulation of three thousand, and a 
month later it had reached the extraordinary circulation of eleven and 
twelve thousand. _The NewYorker_ and_The Log Cabin_ hadall along been 
managed as weekly issues from the same office; but in September of the 
f irst year of the establishment of _TheTribune_ these were merged in 
whatwas now_The New York Weekly Tribune_, which at once leaped to a 
large circulation and becamea greatforce throughoutthe country, 
especially in the rural districts. 



In 1842 Mr. Greeley began to print in his paperone column daily of 
matter on Fourierite topics, written by Albert Brisbane, and 
occasionally these theories were defended in his editorial columns, and 
he thereby gained a certain amount of obloquy from which he did not 
readily recover. The paper had the reputation of being not only 
extremely radical in its political views, butalsocommittedtomanyof 
the"isms" ofthetimes.lt paid much attention to the spirit-rappings 
of the Fox sisters, of Rochester, and investigatedthe curious phenomena 
with fearless open-mindedness. _The Tribune_ prospered, though not 
greatly, and it was evident that Mr. Greeley's business management was 
never very successful; and it may be said that his greatest success as 
the editor of a prosperous and profitable newspaper was always achieved 
by the co-operation of wiser managers than himself. His personal 
appearance was peculiar, and he very soon becamea well-known figure in 
the public life of New York. He usually wore a broad-brimmed, soft white 
hat and a light-colored overcoat, and his appearance, although always 
spotlessly neat, was characterized by a certain disorderliness which 
instantly attracted attention. He had a shrill, high-keyed voice; he was 
irascible in temper, and was never the "philosopher" which those who 
least knew him credited him with being. In an angry letter published in 
his own newspaper he referred to the editor of _The Daily Times_ as 
"that little villain, Raymond," and replying to an offensive charge 
againsthim by_The Evening Post_, hebeganwith, "You lie, villain, 
wilfully, wickedly, basely lie." Other passagesat arms like these 
occasionally enlivened, if they did not disfigure, the editorial columns 
of_TheTribune_, over which Greeley exercised a personal censorship 
which, in later years, he found it necessary to relax. He was sincerely 
and ardently devotedto the cause of Protection, to the interests of the 
farmer and the laboring man, to sound money, and to all the ennobling 
and refining activities of social life. In spite of a careless personal 
manner, and a voice not at all agreeable to the ear, he becamea popular 
and greatly sought public speaker. As a lecturer in the lyceums of towns 
and villages, then greatly in vogue, he was always an acceptable and 
greatly admired figure. 

In 1848 he was elected to the United States House of Representatives to 
f i 1 1 a vacancy for three months. With great vigor he charged upon 
several of the most prominent abuses of the time, and selecting the 
practice of paying mileage to Congressmen, he assaulted that with a 
vehemence which ultimately destroyed it. As a member of Congress he also 
introduced the first bill to give free homesteads to actual settlers on 
the public lands. He was a candidate in 1861 for United States Senator, 
butwas defeated by Ira Harris, of Albany. In 1864 he was one of the 
Republican Presidential Electors, and in 1870 was nominated for Congress 
in a hopelessly Democratic district, and was defeated. He had always 
been an intense opponent of human slavery, and in 1848 his hostility to 
the war with Mexico was doubtless inspired by his dread of the extension 
of the slave system. He was an enthusiastic supporter of John C. 
Fremont, who was nominated for President by the Republicans in 1856; and 
he made his newspaper so dreaded and feared by the opposition that he 
was indicted in Virginia for circulating incendiary documents through 
its columns. During these years he was an incessant and untiring worker, 
and produced for the columns of his own and other newspapers a 
prodigious amount of matter. He had heretofore labored in politics in 
conjunction with William H. Seward, Governor, and afterward United 



States Senator. In 1854 the separation between Greeley, Seward, and 
Thurlow Weed became established, and Mr. Seward's friends preventedthe 
election of Mr. Greeley as a delegate to the Republican Convention which 
nominated Abraham Lincoln in 1860. Greeley, however, obtained a seat as 
delegate in the Convention as a representative from the State of Oregon, 
and in that capacity he, more than any other man, doubtless turned the 
tide against Mr. Seward and in favor of Abraham Lincoln, who was 
nominated by the Convention. 

At the breaking out of the Civil WarMr. Greeley manifested great 
trepidation and reluctance to face the issue. He even advised in _The 
Tribune_thatthe "Erring Sisters" be allowed to depart in peace; but 
later he rallied manfully to the cause of the defence of the Union, and 
his newspaper rang with impassioned appeals for the freedom of the 
slaves held in bondagein the South. He incessantly urged a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and called upon President Lincoln to 
take every possible measure for the emancipation of the Southern 
bondmen. 

In 1864, being convinced that the cause of the rebellion was gradually 
weakening, he urged upon the President the policy of negotiating with 
the leaders of the Confederate government for a surrender of their 
warlike policy, on conditions to be arrived at by commissioners from 
both sides. This proposition excited much indignation throughoutthe 
country, and when, in answer to repeated demands from Mr. Greeley, 
President Lincoln authorized him to undertake such a conference at 
Niagara Falls, the people generally applaudedthe wisdom of the 
President, as well asthedisappointmentof Mr. Greeley, when the 
conference came to naught. 

After the final surrender at Appomattox and the capture of the 
Confederate President, Mr. Greeley visited Richmond and signed the bail 
bond of Jefferson Davis. This action raised a storm of public censure, 
and he was for a time overwhelmed by the wrath and indignation of those 
who had been formerly associated with him in political affairs. He 
defended himself with greatvigor, and fearlessly assailed those who 
stigmatized him as a sympathizer with the fallen rebel chieftain. He was 
not friendly to the nomination of General Grant in 1868, and disapproved 
of many of the schemes that marked his administration. Returning from a 
visit through the Southern States in the early years of President 
Grant's term, he broughtto his newspaper some vigorous and outspoken 
denunciations of the "carpet-bag" governments of the formerly rebel 
States, and denunciations of the "scalawags" who, he said, "were the 
pests of the reconstructed States of the South." These and similar 
outgivings attracted the attention of a large element of the Republican 
party, and he was nominated for the Presidency, against General Grant, 
in 1872. Mr. Greeley's canvass was oneof great picturesquenessand 
industry. He madea series of speeches extending over a tour from New 
England to the West, and returning to New York, which were marked by a 
most wonderful originality, freshness, and brilliance; but nothing could 
avail to stem the tide of prejudice which rose against him and in favor 
of General Grant. He had been nominated by the soolled Liberal 
Republicans and by the Democrats, but he failed to carry any oneof the 
Northern States, and of the other States he carried only Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas. He was assailed 
during this canvass in the bitterest terms by those who regarded him as 



a turncoat and a traitor, and undoubtedly the vituperation and abuse 
showered upon him had the effect of disheartening him and destroying the 
zest with which he had theretofore undertaken the multifarious duties of 
life. He returned to New York from an exhausting campaign, depressed in 
spirit and weary in body and in mind. The death of his devoted wife 
addedto his sorrows, and on November29, 1872, only a few weeks after 
the Presidential election, he died at Pleasantville, N. Y., of mental 
and nervous prostration. His body lay in state in the City Hall, and his 
funeral was attended by the notables of the land-President Grant, who 
had just been re-elected by the people, being numbered among those who 
mourned at his bier. 

In addition to his editorial laborsMr. Greeley was the author of a 
number of works, among which were "Hints toward Reforms," "Glances at 
Europe," "History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension," "Overland 
Journey to San Francisco," "The American Conflict," and "Recollections 
of a Busy Life." He was also the founder of "The Whig Almanac," a manual 
of politics, which in later years became known as "The Tribune Almanac," 
and survived his demise. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 

LOUIS AGASSIZ [15] 

By ASA GRAY 

(1807-1873) 

[Footnote 15: Written in 1886, on the publication of "Louis 
Agassiz, His Life and Correspondence." Reprinted, by permission 
of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., from "The Scientific Papers 
of Asa Gray."] 
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There is no need to give an abstract of the contents of these 
fascinating volumes, for everybody is reading them. Most are probably 
wishing for more personal details, especially of the American life; but 
the editorial work is so deftly and delicately done, and "the story of 
an intellectual life marked by rare coherence and unity" is so well 
arranged to tell itself and make its impression, thatwe may thankfully 
accept what has been given us, though the desired "fulness of personal 
narrative" be wanting. 

Twelve years have passed since Agassiz was taken from us. Yet to some of 
us it seems notvery long ago that the already celebrated Swiss 
naturalist came over, in the bloom of his manly beauty, to charm us with 
his winning ways, and inspire us with his overflowing enthusiasm, as he 
entered upon the American half of that career which has been so 
beneficial to the interests of natural science. There are not many left 
of those who attended those f i rst Lowel I Lectures i n the autumn of 
1846-perhapsall the more taking for the broken English in which they 



were delivered-and who shared in the delight with which, in a 
supplementary lecture, he more fluently addressed his audience in his 
mother-tongue. 

In these earliest lectures he sounded the note of which his last public 
utterance was the dying cadence. For, as this biography rightly 
intimates, his scientific life was singularly entire and homogeneous-if 
not uninfluenced, yet quite unchanged, by the transitions which have 
marked the period. In a small circle of naturalists, a I most the first 
thatwas assembled to greet him on his coming to this country, and of 
which the writer is the sole survivor, when Agassiz was inquired of as 
to his conception of "species," he sententiously replied: "A species is 
a thought of the Creator." To this thoroughly theistic conception he 
joined the scientific deduction which he had already been led to draw, 
thatthe animal species of each geological age, or even stratum, were 
differentfrom those preceding and following, and also unconnected by 
natural derivation. And his very last published works reiterated his 
steadfast conviction that "there is no evidence of a direct descent of 
later from earlier species in the geological succession of animals." 
Indeed, so far as we know, he would not even admit that such "thoughts 
of the Creator" as these might have been actualized in the natural 
course of events. If he had accepted such a view, and if he had himself 
apprehended and developed in his own way the now well-nigh assured 
significance of some of his early and pregnantgeneralizations, the 
history of the doctrine of development would have been differentfrom 
what it is, a different spirit and another name would have been 
prominent in it, and Agassiz would not have passed away while fighting 
what he felt to be-at least for the present-a losing battle. It is 
possible thatthe "whirligig of time" may still "bring in his revenges," 
but not very probable. 

Much to his credit, it may be said that a good share of Agassiz's 
invincible aversion to evolution may be traced to the spirit in which 
it was taken up by his early associate, Vogt, and, indeed, by most of 
the German school then and since, which justly offended both his 
scientific and his religious sense. Agassiz always "thought nobly of 
the soul," and could in noway approve either materialistic or 
agnostic opinions. The idealistic turn of his mind was doubtless 
confirmed in his studentdays at Munich, whither he and his friend 
Braun resorted after one session at Heidelberg, and where both 
devotedly attendedthe lectures of Schelling-then in his later 
glory-and of Oken, whose "Natur-Philosophie" was then in the 
ascendant. Although fascinated and inspired by Oken's_a priori_ 
biology (built upon morphological ideas which had notyet been 
established, but had, in part, been rightly divined) the two young 
naturalists were not carried away by it, probably because they were 
such keen and conscientious observers, and were kept in close 
communion with work-a-day nature. As Agassiz intimates, they had to 
resist "the temptation to impose one's own ideas upon nature, to 
explain her mysteries by brilliant theories rather than by patient 
study of the facts as we find them," and that "overbearing confidence 
in the abstract conceptions of the human mind as applied to the study 
of nature; although, indeed," he adds, "the young naturalist of that 
day who did not share in some degreethe intellectual stimulus given 
to scientific pursuits by physio-philosophy would have missed a part 
of his training." That training was not lost upon Agassiz. Although 



the adage in his last published article, "A physical fact is as sacred 
as a moral principle," was well lived up to, yet ideal prepossessions 
often had much to do with his marshalling of the facts. 

Another professor at Munich, from whom Agassiz learned much, and had 
nothing to unlearn, was the anatomist and physiologist Dollinger. He 
published little, but he seems to have been the founder of modern 
embryological investigation, and to have initiated his two famous 
pupils, first Von Baer, and then Agassiz, into at least the rudiments of 
the doctrine of the correspondence between the stages of the development 
of the individual animal with that of its rank in the scale of being, 
and the succession in geological time of the forms and types to which 
the species belongs: a principle very fertile for scientific zoology in 
the hands of both these naturalists, and one of the foundations of that 
theory of evolution which the former, we believe, partially accepted, 
and the other wholly rejected. 

The botanical professor, the genial Von Martius, should also be 
mentioned here. He found Agassiz a student, barely of age; he directly 
made him an author, and an authority, in the subject of his 
predilection. Dr. Spix, the zoological companionof Martius in Brazilian 
exploration, died in 1826; the fishes of the collection were left 
untouched. Martius recognized the genius of Agassiz, and offered him, 
and indeed pressed him, to undertaketheir elaboration. Agassiz brought 
out the first part of the quarto volume on the "Fishes of the Brazil ian 
Expedition of Spix and Martius" before he took his degree of doctor of 
philosophy, and completed it before he proceeded to that of doctor in 
medicine, in 1830. The work opened his way to fame, but brought no 
money. Still, as Martius defrayed all the expenses, the net result 
compared quite favorably with that of later publications. Moreover, out 
of it possibly issued his own voyage to Brazil in lateryears, under 
auspices such as his early patron never dreamed of. 

This early work also made him known to Cuvier; so that, when he went to 
Paris, a year afterward, to continue his medical and scientific 
stud ies-the one, as he deemed, from necessity, theotherfrom 
choice-he was received as a fellow-savant; yet at first with a certain 
reserve, probably no more than was natural in view of the relative age 
and position of the two men; but Agassiz, writing to his sister, says: 
"This extreme but formal politenesschills you instead of putting you at 
your ease; it lacks cordiality, and, to tell the truth, I would gladly 
go away if I were not held fast by the wealth of material of which I can 
avail myself." But only a month later he writes-this time to his 
uncle-that, while he was anxious lest he "might not be allowed to 
examine, and still less to describe, the fossil fishes and their 
skeletons in the Museum, ... knowing that Cuvier intended to write a 
work on this subject," and might naturally wish to reserve the materials 
for his own use; and when the young naturalist, as he showed his own 
sketches and notes to the veteran, was faintly venturing to hope that, 
on seeing his work so far advanced, he might perhaps be invited to share 
in a joint publication, Cuvier relieved his anxiety and more than 
fulfilled his half-formed desires. 

"He desired his secretary to bring him a certain portfolio of drawings. 
He showed me the contents: they were drawings of fossil fishes, and 
notes which he had taken in the British Museumand elsewhere. After 



looking it through with me, he said he had seen with satisfaction the 
manner in which I had treated this subject; that I had, indeed, 
anticipated him, since he had intended at some future time to do the 
same thing; but that as I had given it so much attention, and had done 
my work so wel I, he had decided to renounce h is project, and to place at 
my disposition all the materials he had collected and all the 
preliminary notes he had taken." 

Within three months Cuvier fell under a stroke of paralysis, and shortly 
died. The day before the attack he had said to Agassiz, "Be careful, and 
rememberthatwork kills." We doubtif it often kills naturalists, 
unless when, like Cuvier, they also become statesmen. 

But to live and work, thenaturalistmustbefed.lt was a perplexing 
problem how possibly to remain a while longer in Paris, which was 
essential to the carrying on of his work, and to find the means of 
supplying his very simple wants. And here the most charming letters in 
thesevolumes are, first, the one from his mother, full offender 
thoughtfulness, and making the first suggestion about Neuchatel and its 
museum, as a place where the aspiring naturalist might secure something 
more substantial than "brilliant hopes" to live upon; next, that from 
Agassiz to his father, who begs to be told as much as he can be supposed 
to understand of the nature of this work upon fossil fishes, which 
called for so much time, labor, and expense; and, almost immediately, 
Agassiz's letter to his parents, telling them that Humboldt had, quite 
spontaneously and unexpectedly, relieved his present anxieties by a 
credit of a thousand francs, to be increased, if necessary. Humboldt had 
shown a friendly interest in him from the first, and had undertaken to 
negotiatewith Cotta, the publisher, in his behalf; but, becoming uneasy 
by the delay, and feeling that "a man so laborious, so gifted, and so 
deserving of affection ... should not be left in a position where lack 
of serenity disturbs his power of work," he delicately pressed the 
acceptance of this aid as a confidential transaction between two friends 
of unequal age. 

Indeed, the relations between the "two friends," one at that time 
sixty-three, and the other twenty-five, were very beautiful, and so 
continued, as the correspondence shows. Humboldt's letters (we wish 
there were more of them) are particularly delightful, are full of wit 
and wisdom, of almost paternal solicitude, and of excellent counsel. He 
enjoins upon Agassiz to finish what he has in hand before taking up new 
tasks (this is in 1837), notto spread his intellect over too many 
subjects at once, nor to go on enlarging the works he had undertaken; he 
predicts the pecuniary difficulties in which expansion would be sure to 
land him, bewails the glacier investigations, and closes with "a touch 
of fun, in orderthatmy letter may seem a little less like preaching. A 
thousand affectionate remembrances. No more ice, not much of 
echinoderms, plenty of fish, recall of ambassadors _in partibus_, and 
great severity toward booksellers, an infernal race, two orthreeof 
which have been killed under me." 

The ambassadors _in partibus_ were the artists Agassiz employed and sent 
to England or elsewhere to draw fossil fishes for him in various 
museums, ata cost which Humboldt knew would be embarrassing. The ice, 
which he would have no more of, refers to the glacier researches upon 
which Agassiz was entering with ardor, laying one of the solid 



foundations of his fame. Curiously enough, both Humboldt and Von Buch, 
with all their interest in Agassiz, were quite unable to comprehendthe 
importance of an inquiry which was directly in their line, and, indeed, 
they scorned it; while the young naturalist, withouttraining in physics 
or geology, butwith the insight of genius, at once developed the whole 
idea of the glacial period, with its wonderful consequences, upon his 
first inspection of the phenomena shown him by Charpentier in the valley 
of the Rhone. 

It is well that Humboldt's advice was not heeded in this regard. 
Nevertheless he was a wise counsellor. He saw the danger into which his 
young friend's enthusiasm and boundless appetite for work was likely to 
lead him. For Agassiz it might be said, with a variation of the 
well-known adage, that there was nothing he touched that he did not 
aggrandize. Everything he laid hold of grew larger under his hand-grew 
into a mountain threatening to overwhelm him, and would have overwhelmed 
anyone whose powers were not proportionate to his aspirations. 
Established at Neuchatel, and giving himself with ardorto the duties of 
his professorship, it was surely enough if he could do the author's 
share in the production of his great works on the fossil and the 
fresh-water fishes, without assuming the responsibilities and cares of 
publication as well, and even of a lithographic establishment which he 
set up mainly for his own use. But he carried _pari passu_, or nearly 
so, his work on fossil mollusca-a quarto volume with nearly a hundred 
plates-his monographs of echinoderms, living and fossil, his 
investigations of the embryological development of fishes, and that 
laborious work, the"NomenclatorZoologicus," with the "Bibliographia," 
later published in England by the Ray Society. Moreover, of scattered 
papers, those of the Royal Society's Catalogue, which antedate his 
arrival in this country, are more than threescore and ten. He had help, 
indeed; but the more he had, the more he enlargedand diversified his 
tasks; Humboldt's sound advice about his zoological undertakings being 
no more heededthan his fulminations against the glacial theory. 

In the midst of all this, Agassiz turned his glance upon the glaciers, 
and the "local phenomenon" became at once a cosmic one. So far a happy 
divination; but he seems to have believed quite to the last that, not 
only thetemperatezones, but whole intertropical continents-at least 
the American-had been sheeted with ice. The narrative in the first 
volumewill give the general reader a vivid but insufficient conception 
of the stupendous work upon which he so brilliantly labored for nearly a 
decadeof years. 

_Coelum, non animum, mutant_ who come with such a spirit to a wider and, 
scientifically, less developed continent. First as visitor, soon as 
denizen, and at length as citizen of the American republic, Agassiz rose 
with every occasion to larger and more various activities. What with the 
Lowell Institute, the college in Charlestons. C, and Cornell 
University, in addition to Harvard, he may be said to have held three or 
four professorships at once, none of them sinecures. He had not been two 
months in the country before a staff of assistants was gathered around 
him, and a marine zoological laboratory was in operation. The rude shed 
on the shore, and the small wooden building at Cambridge, developed 
under his hand into the Museum of Zoology-if not as we see it now, yet 
into one of the foremost collections. Who can say what it would have 
been if his plans and ideas had obtained full recognition, and 



"expenditure" had seemedto the trustees, as it seemedto him, "the best 
investment;" or if efficient filial aid, not then to be dreamed of, had 
not given solid realization to the high paternal aspirations? In like 
mannergrew large under his hand the Brazilian exploration, so 
generously provided for by a Boston citizen and fostered by an 
en lightened emperor; and on a similar scale was planned, and partly 
carried out, the "Contributions to the Natural H istory of the United 
States," as the imperial quarto work was modestly entitled, which was 
to be published "at the rate of one volume a year, each volume to 
contain aboutthree hundred pages and twenty plates," with simple 
reliance upon a popular subscription; and so, indeed, of everything 
which this large-minded man undertook. 

While Agassiz thus was a magnanimous man, in the literal as well as the 
accepted meaning of the word, he was also, as we have seen, a truly 
fortunate one. Honorable assistance came to him at critical moments, 
such as the delicate gift from Humboldt at Paris, which perhaps saved 
him to science; such as the Wollaston prize from the Geological Society 
in 1834, when he was struggling for the means of carrying on the "Fossil 
Fishes." The remainder of the deficit of this undertaking he was able to 
make up from his earliest earnings in America. For the rest, we all know 
how almost everything hedesired-and he wanted nothing except for 
science-was cheerfully supplied to his hand by admiring givers. Those 
who knew the man during the twenty-seven years of his American life, can 
quite understand the contagious enthusiasm and confidence which he 
evoked. The impression will in some degree be transmitted by these 
pleasant and timely volumes, which should make the leading lines of the 
life of Agassiz clear to the newer generation, and deepen them in the 
memory of an older one. 




BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

(1706-1790) 
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Though eminent qualities are generally necessary to the acquisition of 
permanentfame, the life of Franklin affords signal proof that moderate 
talents, judiciously directed, when aided by industry and perseverance, 
will enable a man to render signal services to his country and his kind, 
and give him a claim to the homageof posterity. He was the fifteenth 
child of a tallow-chandler in Boston, where he was born January 17, 
1706. His father at first intendedtoeducatehim forthechurch, but 
finding that the expensewas likely toexceedhis means, he took the boy 
home after he had acquired I ittle more than the elements of learning, to 
assist him in his own trade. The boy greatly disliked the nature of the 
employment, and was very anxious to becomea sailor. Fortunately for him 
his friends controlled his inclinations; instead of going to sea he was 
apprenticed to his eldest brother, James, who was a printer. Franklin 
records in his Memoirs that though he had only at this time entered his 
twelfth year he paid so much attention to his business that he soon 
became proficient in all its details, and, by the quickness with which 
he executed his work, obtained a little leisure, which he devotedto 
study. His studious habits were noticed by a gentleman named Adams, who 
had a large collection of books, which he placed at the disposal of 
Franklin; among these were some volumes of poetry, which fired his 
emulation, and he began to compose I ittle pieces in verse. Two of these 
were printed by his brotherand sold as street-ballads, but they were, 
as he informs us, wretched doggerel, and the ridicule thrown on them by 
his father deterred him from similar attempts. But though he laid aside 
poetry, he did not abandon his ambition to becomea good English writer; 
he studied the art of composition with great labor, being rewarded by 
the consciousness of improvement. 

Franklin's self-denial and power of control overhis appetites were not 
less remarkable than his industry. Having, at the age of sixteen, read a 
work which recommended vegetable diet, he determined to adoptthe 
system, and undertookto provide for himself upon his brother's allowing 
him one-half of the ordinary expenses of board. On this pittance he not 
only supported himself, but contrived, by great abstemiousness, to save 
a portion of it, which he devotedto the purchase of books. He soon had 
an opportunity of testing his literary progress; in 1720 his brother 



commenced the publication of a newspaper, the second which had appeared 
in America, called the_New England Courant_. This paper, at a time when 
periodicals were rare, attracted most of the literary men of Boston to 
the house of the proprietor; their conversation, and particularly their 
remarks on the authorship of the various articles contributed to the 
paper, revived Franklin's literary ambition; he sent some communications 
to thejournal in a feigned hand; they were inserted, and he tells us 
that "he had the exquisite pleasure to find that they met with 
approbation, and that, in the various conjectures respecting the author, 
no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a high reputation in thecountry 
for talents and genius." He was thus encouragedto reveal his secret to 
his brother, but he did not obtain the respect and fraternal indulgence 
which he had anticipated. James Franklin was a man of violent temper; he 
treated Benjamin with great harshness, and often proceededto the 
extremity of blows. 

An article which appeared in the_Courant_ having given offence to the 
authorities, James was thrown into prison for a month, and the 
management of the paper devolved on Benjamin. He conducted it with great 
spirit, but with questionable prudence, for he made it the vehicle of 
sharp attacks on the principal persons in the colony. This gave such 
offence that when James was liberated from prison, an arbitrary order 
was issued that he should no longer print the paper called the_New 
England Courant_. To evade this order it was arrangedthat Benjamin's 
indentures should be cancelled in orderthatthe paper might be 
publishedin his name, but at the same time a secret contract was made 
between the parties, by which James was entitled to his brother's 
services during the unexpired period of apprenticeship. A fresh quarrel, 
however, soon arose, and Benjamin separated from his brother, taking 
what he has confessed to be an unfair advantageof the circumstance 
that the contract could not be safely broughtforward. 

The circumstance produced an unfavorable impression on the minds of the 
printers in Boston, and Franklin, finding it impossible to obtain 
employmentin his native town, resolved to seek it in New York. Aware 
that his father would beopposedtothis measure, he was compelled to 
sell his books to raise moneyfor defraying the expensesof his journey. 
America was at this time very thinly inhabited; there were no public 
conveyances on the roads, the inns were few, and their accommodations 
miserable; but Franklin had accustomed himself to hard fare, and he did 
not allow the inconvenience he endured to interfere with his enjoyment 
of new scenery. On reaching New York he found thatthe printers there 
had no occasion for his services, and he continued his journey to 
Philadelphia. Having obtained employment in that city from a printer 
named Keimer, Franklin continued to devote his leisure hours to 
literature. The respectability of his appearanceand the superiortone 
of his conversation began soon to be remarked; they led to his being 
introduced to several eminent men, and particularly to Sir William 
Keith, the Governor of Pennsylvania, who frequently invited him to his 
table. Keith urged Franklin to commence business on his own account, and 
when theyoung man had ineffectually applied for assistance to his 
father in Boston, he advised him to go to London and form a connection 
with some of the great publishing houses, promising him letters of 
credit and recommendation. Franklin sailed for London, but the promised 
letters were never sent; and he found himself, on his arrival in 
England, thrown entirely on his own resources. 



Having soon obtained employment, he exhibited to his fellow-workmen an 
edifying example of industry and temperance, by which many of them 
profited. He also published a little work of a sceptical tendency, which 
procured him introductions to some eminent men, but which he afterward 
lamented as one of the greatest errors of his life. After remaining 
abouteighteen months in England, he returned to Philadelphia as a clerk 
to M r. Denham, and on the death of that gentleman went back once more to 
his old employer, Keimer. About this time he established a debating 
society, or club of persons of his own age, for the discussion of 
subjects connectedwith morals, politics, and natural philosophy. These 
discussions gradually assumed political importance, and had a great 
effect in stimulating the public mind during the War of Independence. 

Having quarrelled with Keimer, Franklin entered into partnership with a 
young man named Meredith, and commenced publishing a paper in opposition 
to one which had been started by his former employer. Meredith proving 
negligent of business, Franklin was enabled by his friends to dissolve 
the partnership, and to take the entire business into his own hands. His 
steady adherence to habits of industry and economy had brought him 
comparative wealth; and he now married Miss Read, whom he had met on his 
first arrival in Philadelphia. 

In 1732 Franklin began the publication of "Poor Richard's Almanac," 
which soon became celebrated for its important lessons of practical 
morality. These were subsequently collected in a little volume, and are 
still highly esteemed both in England and America. His high character 
for probity and intelligence induced the citizens of Philadelphia to 
intrust him with the managementof public affairs; he was appointed 
clerk of the general assembly, postmaster, and alderman, and was put by 
the governor into the commission of the peace. All the hours he could 
spare from business he now devoted to objects of local utility, and the 
city of Philadelphia is indebtedto him for someof its finest buildings 
and best institutions. As his wealth increased he obtained leisure to 
devote himself to the study of philosophy, and to take a leading part in 
political life. 

We shall first look at his philosophical labors, by which his namefirst 
became known abroad. H is attention was drawn to the subject of 
electricity in 1746, by some experiments exhibited by Dr. Spence, who 
had come to Boston from Scotland. These isolated experiments were made 
with no regard to system, and led to no results. A glass tube, and some 
other apparatus that had been sentto Franklin by a friend in London, 
enabled him to repeat and verify these experiments. He soon began to 
devise new forms of investigation for himself, and at length madethe 
great discovery, which may be said to be the foundation of electrical 
science, that there is a positive and negative state of electricity. By 
this fact he explained the phenomenonof the Leyden phial, which at that 
time excited great attention in Europe, and had foiled the sagacity of 
its principal philosophers. In the course of his investigations he was 
led to suspect the identity of lightning and the electric fluid; and he 
resolved to test this happy conjecture by a direct experiment. His 
apparatus was simply a papeN<ite with a key attached to the tail. 
Having raised the kite during a thunder-storm, he watched the result 
with great anxiety; after an interval of painful suspense, he saw the 
filaments of the string exhibit by their motion signs of electrical 



action; he drew in the kite, and, presenting his knuckles to the key, 
received a strong spark, which of course decided the success of the 
experiment. Repeated sparks were drawn from the key, a phial was 
charged, a shock given, and the identity of lightning with the electric 
fluid demonstrated beyond all possibility of doubt. 

Franklin had from time to time transmitted accounts of his electrical 
experiments to his friend, Mr. Collinson, in England, in orderthatthey 
should be laid before the Council oftheRoyal Society; but, as they 
were not published in the "Transactions" of that learned body, Collinson 
gave copies of the communications to Cave, for insertion in the 
_Gentleman's Magazine_. Cave resolved to publish them in a separate 
form, and the work, soonafter its appearance, became generally 
recognized as the text-book of electrical science.lt was translated 
into French, German, and Latin; the author's experiments were repeated, 
and verified by the leading philosophers of France, Germany, and even 
Russia; the Royal Society atoned for its former tardiness by a hearty 
recognition of their value, and Franklin was elected a member of their 
body without solicitation or expense. The universities of St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford subsequently conferred upon him the honorary title 
of Doctor of Laws. 

We must pass more briefly over Franklin's political career. In 1753 he 
was appointed Deputy Postmaster of the American colonies. The 
post-office, which had previously supplied no revenue to the Government, 
becamevery productive under his management, and yielded three times as 
much as the post-office in Ireland. Nor was this the only service he 
rendered to the Government. At the time of Braddock's unfortunate 
expedition against the French and Indians, he provided conveyances for 
the troops and stores at his own risk; he took a leading part in 
obtaininga militia bill, and he proposed a plan for the union of the 
several colonies in a common system of defence against the Indians. 
These measures greatly increased his influence and popularity. 

Pennsylvania was at this period a proprietary government, and the 
proprietary body claimed exemption from taxation. In consequenceof the 
disputes to which these claims gave rise, he was sent to England by the 
General Assembly, as agentfor the provinces. He performed his duties 
with such zeal and ability, that he was appointed agentfor the 
provinces of Massachusetts, Georgia, and Maryland; and, on his return to 
America in 1762, received not only the thanks of the House of Assembly, 
but a grant of £5,000. Previous to his return he made a short visit to 
the continent, and was everywhere received with great honor, especially 
at the court of Louis XV. 

In the year 1764, the American colonies, alarmed at the system of 
taxation with which they were menaced by the British, resolved that 
Franklin should be sentto England, nolongerasanagent, but as the 
general representative of the States. In this character he arrived in 
London aboutforty years after his first appearance in that city as a 
distressed mechanic. His own mind was strongly impressed by the 
contrast; he went to the printing-office where he had worked, introduced 
himself to the men employed there, and joined in a little festival in 
honor of printing. He officially presentedto Mr. Grenville a petition 
against the Stamp Act, butfindingthatthe minister was not deterred 
from his purpose, he zealously exerted himself to organize an opposition 



to the measure. When it was proposed to repeal the bill in the following 
year, Franklin was examined before the House of Commons; the effect of 
his evidence was decisive, and the Stamp Act was repealed. 

The quarrel with the colonies, however, grew more and more bitter; and 
while Franklin's words were always of peace, he championed the American 
cause with power and dignity. Attempts were madeto win him over to the 
side of the Government, by offers of high honors and liberal emoluments; 
but threats and promises were alike unavailing to divert him from his 
course. He lingered in England, hoping that some turn in public affairs 
would avert the fata I necessity of war; but when the petition of the 
American Congress was rejected, and Lord Chatham's plan of 
reconciliation outvoted, he resolved to return home and share the 
fortunesof his countrymen. His departurewas hastened by the 
intelligence that the ministers intendedto arrest him on a chargeof 
fomenting rebellion in the colonies; he narrowly escapedthis danger, 
and on landing in America, he was elected a member of Congress. 

Soon after the declaration of independence was issued, Dr. Franklin was 
sent as ambassadorto France, to solicit aid for the infant republic. On 
his first arrival, in 1776, he was not officially received; but when the 
intelligence of the English losses had given courage to the French 
court, negotiations were formally commenced, and on February 7, 1778, he 
had the honor of signing the first treaty between the United States and 
a foreign power. He remained at the French court as ambassador until the 
end of the war, when, as an American plenipotentiary, he signed the 
treaty of Paris, by which Great Britain recognized the independence of 
the United States. At the close of the negotiations (November, 1782), he 
was anxious to be recalled; but his diplomatic services were too highly 
valued to be spared, and he remained at Paris three years longer, during 
which period he negotiated treaties with Sweden and with Prussia. His 
residence in France was cheered by the enthusiasm with which he was 
regarded by all classes, particularly persons of literature and science; 
his departure from that city was lamented asa general loss to society. 

Honors of every kind awaited him on his return to his native land; he 
was appointed President of the State of Pennsylvania, anda memberof 
the Federal Convention, by which the American Constitution was framed. 
But old age, and a painful disease, to which he had been long subject, 
compelled him to retire into the bosom of his family. Notwithstanding 
his sufferings, he preserved his affections and faculties unimpaired to 
the last, and died tranquilly, April 17, 1790. The American Congress, 
and the National Assembly of France, both went into mourning on 
receiving the intelligence of his death. 

Franklin's powers were useful rather than brilliant; his philosophical 
discoveries were the result of patience and perseverance; with a warmer 
imagination he would probably have been misled by speculative theory, 
like so many of his contemporaries. His industry and his temperance were 
the sources of his early success, and they nurtured in him that spirit 
of independencewhich was the leading characteristic of his private and 
public career. 



PATRICK HENRY [3] 

By GENERAL BRADLEY T.JOHNSON 
(1736-1799) 

[Footnote 3: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
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Patrick Henry was born in Hanover County, Virginia, May 29, 1736; died 
in Charlotte County, Virginia, June 6, 1799. He was the son of Colonel 
John Henry, of Mount Brilliant, a Scotchman by birth, who was the nephew 
of Dr. William Robertson, the historian. Henry received only the limited 
education accessible in the rural locality in which he was born, 
consisting of the rudiments of an English training and absolutely no 
acquaintance with the classics. His early youth was spent on the 
plantation, occupied with the amusements of his age and his epoch; 
fishing and hunting gave him acquaintance with the fields, the streams, 
and the forests, and the observation of nature, her changes, her forces, 
and her moods. The habits thus formed evolved in part the great power of 
introspection and analysis of the feelings of men which afterward gave 
him such control of them. 

At the age of fifteen he was placed in a country store as assistant 
salesman, or clerk. After a year's experience, his father purchased a 
small stock of goods for him, and set him up on his own account in 
partnership with his brotherWilliam. 

This adventure came to grief in ayear, andthenHenry, attheageof 
eighteen, married Miss Shelton, the daughter of a neighboring farmer. 

The young couple were settled on a farm by thejoint efforts of their 
parents, where they endeavored to win a subsistence with the assistance 
of two or three servants. In two years he sold out and invested in 
another mercantile undertaking. In a few years this ended in bankruptcy, 
leaving him without a dollar and with a wife and an increasing family to 
support. He was devoted to music, dancing, and amusement, and was 
incapable of continuous physical or intellectual labor. He had devoted 
himself to desultory reading of the best kind, and made himself 
acquainted with the history of England, of Greece, and of Rome. He 
therefore undertook to win a support by the profession and the practice 
of the law, and after a brief pretence of preparation, by the generosity 
of the bar at that period, was admitted to practice. The vigor of his 
intellect, his powerful logic, and his acute analysis induced the 
examining committeeto sign his certificate. 

Thatcommitteeconsistedof Mr. Lyons, then the leader of the Provincial 
bar, afterward presidentjudge of the SupremeCourt of Appeals of 
Virginia; Mr. John Lewis, an eminent lawyer, and John Randolph, 
afterward knighted and as Sir John Randolph, the king's Attorney General 
for Virginia. Henry was twenty-four when admitted to the bar, and for 
threeyearsdid nothing. 

Under the law of Virginia the people, without regard to religious 



belief, were bound to pay a tax of so many pounds of tobacco per poll 
for the support of the clergy. The parson of each parish was entitled to 
sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco per annum. When the price of tobacco 
was low this imposition was borne notwithoutgrumbling. When short 
crops or increased demand raised the price, the General Assembly of the 
colony by law a I lowed the people the option to pay their poll-tax in 
tobacco, or to commute it at the fixed price of 16_s._ and 8_d._ per 
hundred. When the market price was above that the tax was paid in 
currency; when it was below, in tobacco. When tobacco rose to 50_s._ per 
hundred the parsons demanded tobacco for their salaries instead of 
16_s._ 8_d._ per hundred. The King in council declared the Commutation 
Act void, and the parsons broughtsuit for their salaries. The 
defendants pleadedthe Commutation Act in defence; to this plea the 
plaintiffs demurred; and the court, as it was bound to do, gave judgment 
for the plaintiff on the demurrer. The only question then left was the 
_quantum_of damages, to be assessed by a jury. The case selected for a 
test was the case of the Rev. James Maury against the sheriff of Hanover 
County and his sureties. It was set for trial at the Decemberterm of 
the County Court of Hanover, 1763. Henry was retained for the defendant, 
and madean argument so forcible, so conclusive, and so eloquentthat it 
has made his fame as "the greatest orator who ever lived," as Mr. 
Jefferson wrote of him. He took the ground that allegiance and 
protection in governmentare reciprocal, thatthe King of Great Britain 
had failed to protectthe people of Virginia in their rights as 
Englishmen, and that therefore they owed no allegiance to him and he had 
no right to declare laws made by them void, therefore his nullification 
of the Commutation Act was void and of no effect. The jury found for the 
plaintiff with one penny damages, and thus ended the attemptto rely 
upon the power of the king to set aside laws made by Virginia for her 
own government. 

It was the first announcement in America of the radical revolutionary 
doctrine that government is a matter of compact with the people, and 
when the former breaks the agreement, the latter are absolved from 
obedience to it. 

The next year Henry removed to Louisa County and was employed by 
Dandridgein the contested election case of Dandridge_v._ Littlepage 
before the House of Burgesses for a seat in that body. When the Stamp 
Actpassedin 1765, Mr. William Johnson, memberof the Houseof 
Burgesses for Louisa County, resigned his place to make way for Henry, 
who was elected to fill the vacancy. 

This body consisted of some of the ablest and most il lustrious Americans 
who ever lived. George Washington, Peyton Randolph, Richard Bland, 
Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee were all members, and 
Henry at the first session won a place in the front rank among them. In 
May, 1765, he introduced a series of resolutions, reiterating and 
enlarging the propositions of the parson's case, and declaring that the 
peopleof Virginia are entitled to all the rights of British subjects, 
and that they alone, through their General Assembly, "have the sole 
right and powerto lay taxes and impositions on this colony," and that 
any attemptby any other authority "has a manifest tendency to destroy 
British as wel I as American freedom." They were opposed by the old 
members, but the eloquent logic of Henry, backed by Johnston, a member 
from Fairfax, carried them by a close vote, the last one by a majority 



of one. 

In this debate, Henry in a passion of eloquence exclaimed, "Caesar had 
his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and George III. — " 
"Treason," cried the Speaker and the House — "may profit by their 
example. If this be treason, make the most of it." 

The next day, the House in a panic, reconsidered, rejected, and expunged 
from the_Journal_ the last resolution, which asserted the sole right 
of taxation in Virginia, and denied it to Parliament. 

Henry continued a member of the House of Burgesses from Louisa County 
until the close of the Revolution. He led Virginia in resistance to the 
tax on tea, and in organizing armed resistance to the Mother Country by 
all the colonies. He was among the first of the Americans who understood 
that liberty could only be preserved by defending it by force. 

He was sent as a deputy from Virginia to the first Continental Congress, 
which met at Philadelphia in September, 1774. Heatoncetooka 
commanding influence in that body, and on its adjournments October, 
returned home. 

In March, 1776, he attended the Convention of Virginia held in Richmond. 
Here he moved that "this colony be immediately put in a state of 
defence, and that a committee be appointed to prepare a plan for 
embodying, assigning, and disciplining such a number of men as may be 
sufficient for that purpose." Bland, Harrison, Pendleton, and Nicholas, 
all vigorously opposed these resolutions as leading inevitably and 
logically to revolution and separation; but Henry, in a storm of 
patriotic, eloquent enthusiasm, carried everything, uttering those 
deathless sentences, "Our brethren are already in the field! Why stand 
we here idle. What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 

"Is life so dear or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? 

"Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may take, butas 
forme, give me liberty or give me death!" 

The resolutions were carried and Henry made chairman of the committee to 
organize the colony. He proceededwith greatvigortoform companies of 
cavalry or infantry in every county. On April 20, 1775, Lord Dunmore, 
the royal governor, seized the powder of the colony and placed it on the 
armed schooner Magdalene. The country rose at once. Henry, as captain, 
marched the independent company of Hanover on Will iamsburgh, to compel 
the governorto pay for or restore the powder. Five thousand armed men 
were marching from the counties to reinforce him, when Lord Dunmore, 
through the intercession of Peyton Randolph, paid Henry for the powder 
and induced the volunteers from Hanover, Frederick, Berkeley, and other 
counties to return to their homes. As soon as they had returned, Dunmore 
issued a proclamation denouncing Henry and his comrades as traitors and 
rebels. 

Henry was elected by the Virginia Convention one of the deputies to the 
second Continental Congress. He was also elected colonel of the first 
Virginia Regiment, and "commander-in-chief of all the forces raised and 



to be raised for the defence of the colony." Lord Dunmore having erected 
a fortification south of Norfolk, at Great Bridge, Colonel Woodford, 
with the second Virginia Regiment, was sent by the Committee of Safety 
to drive him away, which he did promptly and well. Henry claimed the 
right to command this expedition himself, but his claim was not admitted 
by the committee, and his authority was disclaimed by Colonel Woodford. 
Henry insisted upon having the question of rank between them decided, 
and the committee decided in favor of Colonel Henry. Yet when brigadiers 
were selected by Congress to command the troops of Virginia in the 
Continental Army, Andrew Lewis was made brigadier, Henry colonel of the 
first regiment. He promptly refused the Continental commission, and 
resigned the one held in the service of Virginia. Henry's conduct was 
justified in the opinion of his contemporaries and of posterity. He had 
led the colony at the risk of I ife and fortune, he had organized and led 
the first movementof troops against the royal authority, he had been 
appointed commander-in-chief and colonel of the First Regiment, and then 
had been superseded in command by another, without excuse or 
justification. He was thus driven out of the military service by petty 
intrigues and small jealousies of smaller men, and the country deprived 
of his greatabilities in the military field. 

On May 15, 1776, the Virginia Convention instructed their deputies in 
Congress "to declare the United Colonies free and independent States," 
and on June 29th adopted a form of State government and elected Mr. 
Henry governor. During the winter of 1776-77 was the darkest period of 
the revolution, and it has been charged that it was proposedto create 
him dictator; but his friends have always denied this, and it seemswith 
truth, for he was re-elected governor, May 30th, 1777. He was a firm 
supporter of General Washington throughall the trials of that period, 
and firmly stood by him against the intrigue in the army to supersede 
him with Gates. He was again elected governor in the spring of 1778, and 
the next year declined a re-election because in his opinion he was 
ineligible. His wife, Miss Shelton, died in 1775, leaving him the father 
of six children, and in 1777 he married Dorothea, daughter of Nathaniel 
W. Dandridge. 

After the expiration of his gubernatorial service he retired to his 
estatein Henry County. He was elected to the General Assembly for that 
County in 1780, and he continued to represent it until after the 
revolution. He took the ground of amnesty to the Tories and the 
resumption of commercial intercourse with Great Britain. In 1784, he 
introducedand urged the passageof a bill to promote inter-marriages 
with the Indians, which failed to pass from his being again elected 
governor on November 17, 1784, for the term of three years. 

He declined a re-election, and was appointed one of the deputies from 
Virginia to the Constitutional Convention to meet in Philadelphia. The 
order of appointment being George Washington, Patrick Henry, Edmund 
Randolph, John Blair, James Madison, George Mason and George Wythe. He, 
however, was too poorto perform the duties of the office and was 
obliged to return to the practice of the law. He was sent as a member 
from Prince Edward to the convention to consider the Federal 
Constitution which had been framed at Philadelphia. The convention met 
at Richmond, June 2, 1788. 

It was composed of the most illustrious men that Virginia ever produced, 



and was probably the ablest body that ever convened in any country in 
any age. James Madison, John Marshall, James Monroe, Edmund Pendleton, 
George Nicholas, George Mason, Jarvis, Grayson, and Henry, Lee, and 
Randolph were among the members. Henry vigorously opposedthe 
ratification of the new constitution on the g round that it wou Id 
establish a government of the people in place of a government of the 
States, and would create a consolidated government with omnipotent 
power, without check or balance, and lead to a great and mighty empire 
and an absolute despotism. The Federal party carried the ratification 
under the lead of Madison and Marshall by a majority often. 

In the ensuing General Assembly Henry opposedthe election of Madison as 
one of the first senators under the new constitution, and secured that 
of Richard Henry Lee and Grayson to represent Virginia in the first 
Congress. He also drafted and had passed resolutions calling upon 
Congress to call a Constitutional Convention of the States to cure by 
amendments the many defects in the Federal Constitution which were 
indicated by the amendments proposedto it by Virginia. The Convention 
was never called, but ten of the amendments were adopted by Congress and 
ratified by the States. 

He declined a re-election to the General Assembly in 1791, and retired 
to private life. In November, 1791, he appeared before the Federal Court 
in Richmond, for the defendant in the case of the British debts. The 
question involved was the right of Virginia to confiscate, during the 
war, debts due by her citizens to subjects of Great Britain. With Henry 
was John Marshall, and in the argument Henry made the greatest legal 
effort of his life. 

In November, 1795, he was again elected Governor of Virginia, but 
declined on account of his age. He was offered the mission to Spain by 
Washington during his first term, and to France during his second-both 
of which positions he declined. Alarmed at the position taken by the 
Virginia resolutions of 1798, he becamea candidate for, and was elected 
totheGeneral Assembly from Charlotte County in 1799. But the Virginia 
Legislature was opposedto his views, and reiterated those set forth in 
the resolution of 1798. 

His health had been infirm for several years, and he died June 6, 1799. 
The General Assembly passed resolutions recording their love and 
veneration for his nameandfame, and ordereda bust of him to be 
procured and set up in one of the niches of the hall of the House of 
Delegates. It is now in the capital at Richmond. 

[S ig nature of the author.] 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

(1732-1799) 

[Illustration: George Washington. [TN]] 



George Washington was born at Bridge's Creek, in Westmoreland County, 
Va., on February 22, 1732. The first of the family who settled in 
Virginia came from Northampton, buttheir ancestors are believed to have 
been from Lancashire, while theancient stock of the family is traced to 



the De Wessyngtons of Durham. George Washington's father, Augustine, who 
died, after a sudden illness, in 1743, was twice married. At his death 
he left two surviving sons by the first marriage, and by the second, 
four sons (of whom George was the eldest) and a daughter. The mother of 
George Washington survived to see her son President. Augustine 
Washington left all his children in a state of comparative independence; 
to his eldest son by the first marriage he left an estate (afterward 
called Mount Vernon) of twenty-five hundred acres and shares in iron 
works situated in Virginia and Maryland; to the second, an estate in 
Westmoreland. Confiding in the prudence of his widow, he directed that 
the proceeds of all the property of her children should be at her 
disposal till they should respectively comeof age; to George were left 
the lands and mansion occupied by his father at his decease; to each of 
the other sons, an estateof six or seven hundred acres; a suitable 
provision was madefor the daughter. 

George Washington was indebtedforall the education he received to one 
of the common schools of the province, in which little was taught beyond 
reading, writing, and accounts. He left it before he had completed his 
sixteenth year; the last two years of h is attendance had been devoted to 
the study of geometry, trigonometry, and surveying. He had learned to 
use logarithms. It is doubtful whether he ever received any instruction 
in the grammar of his own language; and although, when the French 
officers under Rochambeau were in America, he attemptedto acquire their 
language, it appears to have been without success. From his thirteenth 
year he evinced a turn for mastering the forms of deeds, constructing 
diagrams, and preparing tabular statements. His juvenile manuscripts 
have been preserved; the handwriting is neat, but stiff. During the last 
summer he was at school, he surveyed the fields adjoining the 
school-house and the surrounding plantations, entering his measurements 
and calculations in a respectable field-book. He compiled aboutthe same 
time, from various sources, "Rules of Behavior in Company and 
Conversation." Some selections in rhyme appearin his manuscripts, but 
the passages were evidently selected for the moral and religious 
sentiments they express, not from any taste for poetry. When a boy he 
was fond of forming his school-mates into companies, who paraded and 
fought mimic battles, in which he always commanded one of the parties. 
He cultivated with ardorall athletic exercises. His demeanorand 
conduct at school are said to have won the deference of the other boys, 
who were accustomedto make him the arbiter of their disputes. 

From the time of his leaving school till the latter part of 1753, 
Washington was unconsciously preparing himself for the great duties he 
had afterward to discharge. An attempt made to have him entered in the 
Royal Navy, in 1746, was frustrated by the interposition of his mother. 
The winter of 1748^9 he passed at Mount Vernon, then the seat of his 
brother Lawrence, in the study of mathematics and the exercise of 
practical surveying. George was introducedaboutthis time to the family 
of Lord Fairfax, his brother having married the daughterof William 
Fairfax, a member of the Colonial Council, and a distant relative of 
that nobleman. The immense tracts of wild lands belonging to Lord 
Fairfax, in the valley of theAlleghany Mountains, had never been 
surveyed; he had formed a favorable estimate of the talents of young 
Washington, and intrusted the task to him. His first essay was on some 
lands situated on the south branch of the Potomac, seventy miles above 
its junction with the main branch. Although performed in an almost 



impenetrable country, while winter yet lingered in the valleys, by a 
youth who had only a month before completed his sixteenth year, it gave 
so much satisfaction that he soon after received a commission as public 
surveyor, an appointmentwhich gave authority to his surveys, and 
enabled him to enterthem in the county offices. 

The next three years were devoted without intermission, exceptin the 
winter months, to his profession. There were few surveyors in Virginia, 
and the demand for their services was consequently great, and their 
remuneration ample. Washington spent a considerable portion of these 
three years among the Alleghanies. The exposures and hardships of the 
wilderness could be endured only for a few weeks together, and he 
recruited his strength by surveying, at intervals, tracts and farms in 
the settled districts. Even at that early age his regular habits enabled 
him to acquire some property; and his probity and business talent 
obtained for him the confidence of the leading men of the colony. 

At the time he attained his nineteenth year the frontiers were 
threatened with Indian depredations and French encroachments. To meet 
this danger the province was divided into military districts, to each of 
which an adjutant-general with the rank of major was appointed. George 
Washingtonwas commissioned to one of these districts, with a salary of 
£150 per annum. There were many provincial officers (his brotheramong 
the number) in Virginia, who had served in the expedition against 
Carthagenaandin the West Indies. Underthem he studied military 
exercises and tactics, entering with alacrity and zeal into the duties 
of his office. These pursuits were varied by a voyage to Barbadoes, and 
a residence of some months in that colony, in company with his brother 
Lawrence, who was sent there by his physicians to seek relief from a 
pulmonary complaint. Fragments of thejoumal kept by George Washington 
on this excursion have been preserved; they evince an interest in a wide 
range of subjects, and habits of minute observation. At sea the log-book 
was daily copied, and the application of his favorite mathematics to 
navigation studied; in the island, the soil, agricultural products, 
modes of culture, fruits, commerce, military force, fortifications, 
manners of the inhabitants, municipal regulations and government, all 
were noted in this journal. Lawrence Washingtondied in July, 1752, 
leaving a wife and infant daughter, and upon George, although the 
youngest executor, devolved the whole management of the property, in 
which he had a residuary interest. The affairs of the estate were 
extensive and complicated, and engrossed much of his time and thoughts 
for several months. His public duties were not, however, neglected. Soon 
after the arrival of Governor Dinwiddie the number of military divisions 
was reduced to four and the northern division allotted to Washington. It 
included several counties, which he had visited at stated intervals, to 
train and instruct the military officers, inspect the men, arms, and 
accoutrements, and establish a uniform system of manoeuvres and 
discipline. 

In 1753theFrench in Canada pushed troops across the lakes, and at the 
same time bodies of armed men ascended from New Orleans to form a 
junction with them, and establish themselves on the upperwaters of the 
Ohio. Governor Dinwiddie resolved to send a commissionerto confer with 
the French officer in command, and inquire by what authority he occupied 
a territory claimed by the British. This charge required a man of 
discretion, accustomedto travel in the woods, and familiar with Indian 



manners. Washingtonwas selected, notwithstanding his youth, as 
possessed of these requisites. He set out from Will iamsburg on October 
31, 1753, and returned on January 16, 1754. He discovered that a 
permanent settlementwas contemplated by the French within the British 
territory, and notwithstanding the vigilance of the garrison, he 
contrived to bring back with him a plan of their fort on a branch of 
French Creek, fifteen miles south of Lake Erie, and an accurate 
description of its form, size, construction, cannon, and barracks. 

In March, 1754, themilitary establishment of the colony was increased 
to six companies. Colonel Fry, an Englishman of scientific acquirements 
and gentlemanly manners, was placed at the head of them, and Washington 
was appointed second in command. His first campaign was a trying but 
useful school to him. He was pushed forward, with three small companies, 
to occupy the outposts of the Ohio, in front of a superior French force, 
and unsupported by his commanding officer. Relying upon his own 
resources and the friendship of the Indians, Washington pushed boldly 
on. On May 27th he encountered and defeateda detachment of the French 
army under M. DeJumonville, who fell in the action. Soon after Colonel 
Fry died suddenly, andthechief command devolved upon Washington. 
Innis, the commander of the North Carolina troops, was, it is true, 
placed over his head, but the new commander never took the field. An 
ill-timed parsimony had occasioned disgust among the soldiers, but 
Washington remained unshaken. Anticipating that a strong detachment 
would be sent against him from Fort DuquesneassoonasJumonville's 
defeat was known there, he intrenched himself on the Great Meadows. The 
advance of the French in force obliged him to retreat, but this 
operation he performed in a mannerthat elicited a vote of thanks from 
the House of Burgesses. In 1755 Colonel Washington acceded to the 
request of General Braddocktotakepartin the campaign as one of his 
military family, retaining his former rank. When privately consulted by 
Braddock, "I urged him," wrote Washington, "in the warmest terms I was 
able, to push forward, if he even did it with a small but chosen band, 
with such artillery and light stores as were necessary, leaving the 
heavy artillery and baggageto follow with the rear division by slow and 
easy marches." This advice prevailed. Washingtonwas, however, attacked 
by a violent fever, in consequence of which he was only able to rejoin 
the army on the evening before the battle of the Monongahela. In that 
fatal affair he exposed himself with the most reckless bravery, and when 
the soldiers were finally put to rout, hastenedto the rear division to 
order up horses and wagons for the wounded. The panic-stricken army 
dispersed on all sides, and Washington retired to Mount Vernon, which 
had now, by the death of his brother's daughter without issue, become 
his own property. His bravery was universally admitted, and it was known 
that latterly his prudent counsels had been disregarded. 

In the autumn of the same year he was appointed to reorganize the 
provincial troops. He retained the command of them till the close of the 
campaign of 1758. The tardiness and irresolution of provincial 
assemblies and governors compelled him to act during much of this time 
upon the defensive; but to the necessity hence imposed upon him of 
projecting a chain of defensive forts for the Ohio frontier, he was 
indebtedfor that mastery of this kind of war, which afterward availed 
him so much. Till 1758 the Virginia troops remained on the footing of 
militia; and Washington having had ample opportunities to convince 
himself of the utter worthlessness of a militia in time of war, in the 



beginning of that year prevailed upon the Governmentto organize them on 
the same footing as the royal forces. At the same time that Washington's 
experience was extending, his sentiments of allegiance were weakened by 
the reluctance with which the claims of the provincial officers were 
admitted, and the unreserved preference uniformly given to the officers 
of the regular army. At the close of 1758 he resigned his commission and 
retired into private life. 

On January 6, 1759, he married Mrs. Martha Custis, a young widow with 
two children. "Mr. Custis," says Mr. Sparke, "had left large landed 
estates, and £45,000 sterling in money. One-third of this property she 
held in her own right; theothertwo-thirds being equally divided 
between her two children." Washington had a considerable fortune of his 
own at the time of his marriage, consisting of the estate at Mount 
Vernon, and large tracts of land which he had selected during his 
surveying expeditions and obtainedgrantsof atdifferenttimes. He now 
devoted himself to the management of this extensive property, and to the 
guardianship of Mrs. Washington's children, and till the commencement of 
1763 was, in appearance at least, principally occupied with these 
private matters. He found time, however, for public civil duties. He had 
been elected a member of the House of Bu rgesses before he resigned his 
commission, and although there were commonly two, and sometimes three 
sessions in every year, he was punctual in his attendance from beginning 
to end of each. During the period of his service in the Legislature he 
frequently attended on such theatrical exhibitions as were then 
presented in America, and lived on terms of intimacy with the most 
eminent men of Virginia. At MountVernon he practised on a large scale 
the hospitality for which the Southern planters have ever been 
distinguished. His chief diversion in the country was the chase. He 
exported the produce of his estates to London, Liverpool, and Bristol, 
and imported everything required for his property, and domestic 
establishment. His industry was equal to his enterprise; his day-books, 
ledgers and letter-books were all kept by himself and he drew up his own 
contracts and deeds. In the House of Burgesses he seldom spoke, but 
nothing escaped his notice, and his opinion was eagerly soughtand 
followed. He assumedtrusts at the solicitation of friends, and was much 
in request as an arbitrator. He was, probably without being himself 
aware of it, establishing a wide and strong influence, which no person 
suspectedtill the time arrived for exercising it. 

On March 4, 1773, Lord Dunmoreproroguedthe intractable House of 
Burgesses. Washington had been a close observer of every previous 
movementin his country, thoughit was notin his nature to play the 
agitator. He had expressed his disapprobation of the Stamp Act in 
unqualified terms. The non-importation agreement, drawn up by George 
Mason in 1769, was presented to the members of the dissolved House of 
Burgesses by Washington. In 1773 he supported the resolutions 
instituting a committee of correspondence and recommending the 
legislatures of the other colonies to do the same. He represented 
Fairfax County in the Convention which met at Williamsburg, in August, 
1774, and was appointed by it oneof thesix Virginian delegates to the 
first General Congress. On his return from Congress he was virtually 
placed in commandof the Virginian IndependentCompanies. In the spring 
of 1775 he devised a plan for the more complete military organization of 
Virginia; and on June 15th of thatyear, he was elected 
commander-in-chief of the continental army by Congress. 



[Illustration: The surrender of Cornwallis to Washington.] 

The portion of Washington's life which we have hitherto been passing in 
review, may be considered as his probationary period-the time during 
which he was training himself for the great business of his life. His 
subsequent career naturally subdivides itself into two periods-that of 
his military command and that of his presidency. In the former we have 
Washington the soldier; in the latter, Washington the statesman. His 
avocations from 1748 to 1775 were as good a school as can well be 
conceived for acquiring the accomplishments of either character. H is 
early intimacy and connection with the Fairfax family had taught him to 
look on society with the eyes of the class which takes a part in 
government. His familiarity with applied mathematics and his experience 
as a surveyor on the wild frontier lands, hadmadehim master of that 
most important branch of knowledgefor a commander-the topography of 
the country. His experience as a parade officer, as a partisan on the 
frontier, and as the commander of considerable bodies of disciplined 
troops, had taught him the principles both of the war of detail and the 
war of large masses. On the other hand, his punctual habits of business, 
his familiarity with the details both of agriculture and commerce, and 
the experience he had acquired as trustee, arbitrator, and member of the 
House of Burgesses, were so many preparatory studies for the duties of a 
statesman. He commenced his great task of first liberating and then 
governing a nation, with all the advantages of this varied experience, 
in his forty-third year, an age at which the physical vigor is 
undiminished, and the intellect fully ripe. He persevered in it, with a 
brief interval of repose, for upward of twenty years, with almost 
uniform success, and with an exemption from the faults of great leaders 
unparalleled in history. 

Washington was elected commander-in-chief on June 15, 1775; he resigned 
his commission into the hands of the President of Congress on December 
23, 1783. His intermediate record as a general, and as the steadfast and 
undismayed leader of an apparently hopeless struggle, we pass over here. 
It is the entire history of the American Revolution. 

We must also pass briefly over the interval which separates the epoch of 
Washington the soldier from that of Washington the statesman-the few 
years which elapsed between the resignation of his command in 1783, and 
his election as first President of the United States, in February, 1789. 
It was for him no period of idleness. In addition to a liberal increase 
of hospitality at Mount Vernon, and indefatigable attention to the 
management of his large estates, he actively promoted in his own State, 
plans of internal navigation, acts for encouraging education, and plans 
for the civilization of the Indians. He also acted as delegate from 
Virginia to the Convention which framed the first constitution of the 
United States. We now turn to contemplate him as president. 

Washington left Mount Vernon for New York, which was then the seat of 
Congress, on April 16, 1789. His journey was a triumphal procession. He 
took the oath of office on April 30th, with religious services, 
processions, and other solemnities. 

The new president's first step was to request elaborate reports from the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of War, and the 



Commissioners of the Treasury. The reports he read, and condensed with 
his own hand, particularly those of the Treasury board. The voluminous 
official correspondence in the public archives, from the time of the 
treaty of peace til I the time he entered on the presidency, he read, 
abridged, and studied, with the view of fixing in his mind every 
important point that had been discussed, and the history of what had 
been done. 

H is arrangements for the transaction of business and the reception of 
visitors were characterized by the same spirit of order which had marked 
him when a boy and when at the head of the army. Every Tuesday, between 
the hours of three and four, he was prepared to receive such persons as 
chose to call. Every Friday afternoonthe rooms were open in like manner 
for visits to Mrs. Washington. He accepted no invitations to dinner, but 
invited to his own table foreign ministers, officers of the government, 
and others, in such numbers as his domestic establishment could 
accommodate. The rest of the week-days were devoted to business 
appointments. No visits were received on Sunday, or promiscuous company 
admitted; he attended church regularly, and the rest of that day was his 
own. 

The organization of the executive departments was decreed by act of 
Congress during the first session. They were the Departments of Foreign 
Affairs (afterward called the Departmentof State, and including both 
foreign and domestic affairs), of the Treasury, and of War. It devolved 
upon the presidentto select proper persons to fill the several offices. 
Jefferson was appointed Secretary of State; Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury; and Knox, Secretary of War. Randolph had the post of 
Attorney-General. Jay was madeChief-Justice. After making these 
appointments he undertook a tour through the Eastern States, and 
returned to be present at the opening of Congress, in January, 1790. 

In his opening speech he recommendedto the attention of the Legislature 
a provision for the common defence; laws for naturalizing foreigners; a 
uniform system of currency, weights, and measures; the encouragementof 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; the promotion of science and 
literature; and an effective system for the support of the public 
credit. The last topic gave rise to protracted and vehement debates. At 
last Hamilton's plan for funding all the domestic debts was carried by a 
small majority in both Houses of Congress. The president suppressed his 
sentiments on the subject while it was under debatein Congress, but he 
approved the act for funding the public debt, and was from conviction a 
decided friend to the measure. It now becameapparentto the most 
unreflecting that two great parties were in the process of formation, 
the onejealous of anything that might encroach upon democratic 
principles; the other distrustful of the power of institutions so simple 
as those of the United States to preserve tranquillity and the cohesion 
of the state. Jefferson was the head of the Democratic, Hamilton of what 
was afterward called the Federalist party. Washington endeavored to 
reconcile these ardent and incompatible spirits. His own views were more 
in accordance with those of Hamilton; butheknewJefferson'svalueasa 
statesman, and he felt the importance of the president remaining 
independentof either party. The two secretaries, however, continued to 
diverge in their political course, and ultimately their differences 
settled into personal enmity. 



The president's term of office was drawing to a close, and an anxious 
wish began to prevail that he should allow himself to be elected for a 
secondterm. Jefferson, Hamilton, and Randolph-who did not exactly 
coincide with either-all shared in this anxiety, and each wrote a long 
letterto Washington, assigning reasonsfor his allowing himself to be 
re-elected. He yielded; and on March 4, 1793, he took the oath of office 
in the senate chamber. 

The f i rst question that came before the cabinet after the re-election, 
rendered more decided the differences which already existed. The 
European parties, of which the court of England and the French republic 
were the representatives, were eagerto draw the United States into the 
vortex of their struggle. The president and his cabinetwere unanimous 
in their determination to preserve neutrality, but the aristocratic and 
democratic sections of the cabinet could not refrain from displaying 
their respective biases and their jealousy of each other. Foreign 
affairs were mingled with domestic politics, and the Democratic and 
Federalist parties became avowedly organized. Washington was for a time 
allowed to keep aloof from the contest-not for a longtime. A 
circumstance insignificant in itself increased the bitterness of the 
contest out of doors. Democratic societies had been formed on the model 
of the Jacobin clubs of France. Washington regarded them with alarm, and 
the unmeasured expression of his sentiments on this head subjected him 
to a share in the attacks made upon the party accused of undue fondness 
for England and English institutions. 

Advices from the American minister in London representing that the 
British cabinetwas disposedto settle the differences between the two 
countries amicably, Washington nominated Mr. Jay to the Senate as 
Envoy-extraordinary to the court of Great Britain. The nomination, 
though strenuously opposed by the Democratic party, was confirmed in the 
Senate by a majority of two to one. The treaty negotiated by Jay was 
received at the seat of government in March, 1795, soonafterthe 
session of Congress closed. The presidentsummonedthe Senate to meet in 
June to ratify it. The treaty was ratified. Before the treaty was signed 
by the president it was surreptitiously published.lt was vehemently 
condemned, and public meetings against it were held to intimidate the 
executive. The president, nevertheless, signed the treaty on August 
18th. When Congress met in March, 1796, a resolution was carried by a 
large majority in the House of Representatives, requesting the president 
to lay before the house the instructions to Mr. Jay, the correspondence, 
and other documents relating to the negotiations. Washington declined to 
furnish the papers; a vehement debate ensued, but in the end the hostile 
majority yielded to the exigency of the case and united in passing laws 
for the fulfilment of the treaty. 

The two houses of Congress met again in December. Washington had 
published on Septemberl5th his farewell address to the United States. 
He now delivered his last speech to Congress, and took occasion to urge 
upon that body the gradual increase of the navy, a provision for the 
encouragementof agriculture and manufactures, the establishment of a 
national university, and of a military academy. Little was done during 
the session; public attention was engrossed by the presidential 
election. Adams, the Federalist candidate, had the highest number of 
votes; Jefferson, the Democratic candidate (who was consequently 
declared vice-president), the next. Washington's commanding character 



and isolation from party, had preserved this degreeof strength to the 
holders of his own political views. He was present as a spectator at 
the installation of his successor, and immediately afterward returned to 
MountVernon. 

He survived till December 14, 1799, but exceptwhen summoned in May, 
1798, to take the command of the provincial army, on the prospect of a 
war with France, did not again engage in public business. 

The character of Washington is one of simple and substantial greatness. 
His passions were vehement but concentrated, and thoroughly under 
control. An irresistible strength of will was combinedwith a singularly 
well-balanced mind, with much sagacity, much benevolence, much love of 
justice. Without possessing what may be called genius, Washington was 
endowed with a rare quickness of perception and soundness of judgment, 
and an eager desire of knowledge. His extremely methodical habits 
enabled him to find time for everything, and were linked with a talent 
for organization. During the War of Independence he was the defensive 
force of America; wanting him, it would almost appear as if the 
democratic mass must have resolved itself into its elements. To place 
Washington as a warrior on a footing with the Caesars, Napoleons, and 
Wellingtons, would be absurd. He lost more battles than he gained. But 
he kept an army together and kept up resistance to the enemy, under more 
adverse circumstances than any other general ever did. His services as a 
statesman were similar in kind. He upheld the organization of the 
American state during the first eight years of its existence, amid the 
storms of Jacobinical controversy, and gave it time to consolidate. No 
other American but himself could havedonethis, for of all the American 
leaders he was the only one whom men felt differed from themselves. The 
rest were soldiers or civilians, Federalists or Democrats; but he was 
Washington. The awe and reverencefelt for him were blended with 
affection for his kindly qualities, andexceptfora brief period toward 
the close of his second presidential term, there has been but one 
sentiment entertained toward him throughouttheUnion-thatof 
reverential love. His was one of those rare natures which greatness 
follows without their striving for it. 



The following extract is from a letter written by him to his adopted 
daughter, Nellie Custis, on the subject of love:[4] 

[Footnote4: Copied by kind permission of the publishers, 
Messrs. Harper & Bros., from Benson Lossing's "Mary and Martha 
Washington."] 

"Love is said to bean involuntary passion, and it is therefore 
contendedthat it cannot be resisted. This is true in part only, for 
like all things else, when nourished and supplied plentifully with 
aliment it is rapid in progress; but let these be withdrawn and it may 
be stifled in its birth or much stunted in its growth. For example: a 
woman (the same may be said of the other sex) all beautiful and 
accomplished, will, while her hand and heart are undisposed of, turn the 
heads and set the circle in which she moves on fire. Let her marry, and 
what is the consequence? The madness ceases and all is quiet again. Why? 
Not because there is any diminution in the charm of the lady, but 



because there is an end of hope. Hence it follows that love may, and 
therefore oughtto be, underthe guidance of reason, for although we 
cannot avoid first impressions, we may assuredly place them under guard; 
and my motives for treating on this subject are to show you, while you 
remain Eleanor Parke Custis, spinster, and retain the resolution to love 
with moderation, the propriety of adhering to the latter resolution, at 
least until you have secured your game, or the way by which it maybe 
accomplished. 

"When the fire is beginning to kindle, and your heart growing warm, 
propound these questions to it: Who is this invader? Havel a competent 
knowledge of him? Is he a man of good character; a man of sense? For, be 
assured, a sensible woman can never be happy with a fool. What has been 
his walk in life? Is he a gambler, a spendthrift, or drunkard? Is his 
fortune sufficient to maintain me in the manner I have been accustomed 
to live, and my sisters do live? and is he one to whom my friends can 
have no reasonable objection? If these interrogatories can be 
satisfactorily answered there will remain but one more to be asked; 
that, however, is an important one: Havel sufficient ground to conclude 
that his affections are engaged by me? Without this the heart of 
sensibility will struggle against a passion that is not 
reciprocated-delicacy, custom, or call it by what epithetyou will, 
having precluded all advances on your part. The declaration, without the 
_mostindirect_ invitation of yours, must proceed from the man, to 
render it permanent and valuable, and nothing short of good sense, and 
an easy, unaffected conduct can draw theline between prudery and 
coquetry. It would be no great departure from truth to say that it 
rarely happens otherwise than thata thorough-paced coquettedies in 
celibacy, as a punishmentfor her attemptsto mislead others by 
encouraging looks, words, or actions, given for nootherpurposethanto 
draw men on to make overtures that they may be rejected.... Every 
blessing, among which a good husbandwhen you want one, is bestowedon 
you by yours affectionately." 
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The story of the Finding of Wineland the Good is contained, in somewhat 
differing versions, in two parchment books, the one belonging to the 
first, and the otherto the last, quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Both agree in attributing the discovery to Leif the Lucky, the son of 
Eric the Red; though the Flatey Book says that he was induced to 
undertake this voyage by a certain BjarneHerjulfson, who, having been 
driven out of his course by storms, had seen strange lands, but had not 
explored them. 

Leif's father, Eric the Red, was, like most Norsemen of his day, an 
unruly and turbulent man, whose sword sat loosely in its sheath. He was 
born aboutthe middle of the tenth century atJaederen, in Norway, but 
was outlawed on account of a manslaughter, and set sail for Iceland, 
where he married a certain Thorhild, the daughter of Jorund and 
Thorbjorg the Ship-chested. But the same high temper and quarrelsome 
spirit which had compelled him to leave Norway got him into trouble also 
in his new home. He was forced by blood^euds and legal acts of 
banishmentto change his abode repeatedly, and finally he was declared 
an outlaw. Knowing that his life was forfeited, Eric, as a last 
desperate chance, equipped a ship, and sailed "in search of that land 
which Gunbjorn, the son of Ulf the Crow, had seen when he was driven 
westward across the main;" and promised, in case he found it, to return 
and apprise his friends of the discovery. Fortune favored him, and he 
found a great, inhospitable continent, which (in orderto allure 
colonists) he called Greenland; "for," he said, "men would be more 
easily persuaded thither, if the country had a good name." He landed in 
three or four places, but, being dissatisfied, broke up and started in 
search of more favorable localities. At the end of three years he 
returned to Iceland fought his foes and was defeated, but finally 
succeeded, by the backing of friends, in effecting a reconciliation with 
them. He spent the winter in Iceland, and sailed the following spring 
for Greenland, where he settled at a place called Brattahlid (Steep Lea) 
in Ericsfirth. Thirty-five ship-loads of people followed him, but only 
fourteen arrived safely. The remainder were shipwrecked, or driven back 
to Iceland. 

The interest now shifts from Eric to his son, Leif the Lucky, who 
becomes the hero of the Saga. Sixteen years after his father's 
settlement in Greenland, Leif, as behoovedthesonof a chieftain, 
equipped a ship and set out to seethe world, and gather fortune and 
experience. He must then have been between twenty and twenty-five years 
old. He arrived in Drontheim, Norway, in the autumn, and met there King 
Olaf Tryggveson. The king, who had been baptized in England, was full of 
zeal for the Christian faith, and was employing every means in his power 
to christianize the country. But the peasantry, who were worshippers of 
Odin and Thor, refused to listen to him, and even compelled him to eat 
horse-flesh and participate in pagan rites. Under these circumstances it 
is not to be wondered at that he took kindly to the handsomeyoung 
Icelander who displayed such an interest in the new religion, and 
listened attentively while the king expoundedthefaithtohim. For Leif 
was a courteous and intelligent man, of fine presence, good address, and 
indomitable spirit. The king, says the Saga, "thought him a man of great 



accomplishments." It was not long before he concluded to accept 
Christianity, whereupon he was baptized, with all his shipmates. King 
Olaf then charged him to return to Iceland and induce the people to 
abandon idolatry and acceptthe true faith. Leif, knowing how deeply 
attached the Icelanders were to their old gods, was very reluctantto 
undertake this mission, but finally yielded to the king's persuasions, 
"provided the king would grant him the grace of his protection." 

He accordingly put to sea; but encountered heavy weather and was driven 
outof his course. Fora long while he was tossed about by the tempest, 
until he came upon "lands of which he had previously no knowledge. There 
were self-sown wheat-fields and vines growing there. There were also 
those trees which are called _masur_ (maples?). And of all these things 
they took samples." 

The other version to which I have alluded is much more explicit, and 
recounts how Leif went to Greenland to visit his father, Eric the Red, 
and how there he heard the account of Bjarne Herjulfson's voyage, and of 
the unknown lands to the westward which he professed to have seen. The 
people, we read, blamed Bjarne for his lack of enterprise in failing to 
explore the territories of which he had caught glimpses, "so as to be 
able to bring some report of them." Leif, being of an adventurous 
spirit, was fired by this talk, and resolved to accomplish what the 
incurious Bjarne had left undone. He gathered together a crew of 
thirty-five men, and invited his father to command the expedition. Eric 
at first declined, saying that he was well stricken in years, and unable 
to endure the exposure of such a voyage. Leif insisted, however, that 
"he would be mostaptto bring good luck," and the old man, yielding to 
his son's solicitation, mounted his horse and rodeforth at the head of 
the ship-crew. But when he was nearing the beach, the horse stumbled and 
Eric was thrown and wounded his foot. This was held to be a bad omen, 
and as he was trying to rise, he exclaimed: 

"It is not destined that I shall discover any more lands than the one in 
which we are now living; nor can we now continue longer together." 

Leif, knowing persuasion to be vain, pursued his way alone, and embarked 
with his thirty-five shipmates. 

"When they were ready, they sailed out to sea and found first that land 
which Bjarne and his shipmatesfound last." 

It is not stated how long they had been at sea when this land was found. 
The account goes on as follows: 

"They sailed up to the land and cast anchor, and launched a boat and 
went ashore, and saw no grass there. Great ice mountains lay inland, 
back from the sea, and it was as a [table land of] flat rocks all the 
way from the sea to the ice mountains; and the country seemed to them to 
be entirely devoid of good qualities. Then said Leif: 'It has not come 
to pass with us in regard to this land as with Bjarne, that we have not 
gone upon it. To this country I will now give a name and call it 
Helluland' (_i.e._, The Land of Flat Rocks). 

"They returned to the ship and put out to sea, and found a second land. 
They sailed again to the land, came to anchor, launcheda boat, and went 



ashore. This was a level wooded land, and there were broad stretches of 
white sand, where they went, and the land was level by the sea. Then 
said Leif: 'This land shall havea name according to its nature, and we 
will call it Markland'(_i.e._, Wood Land). They returned to the ship 
forthwith and sailed away upon the main, with northeast winds, and were 
out two 'doegr' before they sighted land. They sailed toward this land 
and came to an island which lay to the northward off the land. There 
they went ashore and looked aboutthem, the weather being fine, and they 
observed that there was dew upon the grass; and it so happenedthatthey 
touched the dew with their hands, and touched their hands to their 
mouths; and it seemed to them that they had never tasted anything so 
sweet as this. They went aboard their ship again, and sailed into a 
certain sound, which lay between the island and a cape which jutted out 
from the land on the north, and they stood in westering past the cape. 
At ebbtide there were broad stretches of shal low water there, and they 
ran their ship aground; and it was a long distance from the ship to the 
ocean. Yet were they so anxious to go ashore that they could not wait 
until the tide should rise undertheir ship, but hastened to the land, 
wherea certain river flows outfroma lake. As soon as the tide rose 
beneath their ship, however, they took the boat and rowed to the ship, 
which they towed up the river, and then into the lake, where they cast 
anchor and carried their hammocks ashore, and built themselves booths 
there. They afterward determined to establish themselves therefor the 
winter, and they accordingly built a large house. There was no lack of 
salmon either in the river or in the lake, and larger salmon than they 
had ever seen before. The country thereabouts seemed to be possessed of 
such good qualities that cattle would need no fodder there during the 
winter. There was no frost there during the winter, and the grass 
withered but little. The days and the nights were of more nearly equal 
length than in Greenland or Iceland." 

Now follows an account of the exploring parties which Leif sent out, 
someof which hejoined, while at othertimes he remained behind to 
guard the house. Here occurs, with curious abruptness, this graphic bit 
of characterization: "Leif was a large and powerful man, and of most 
imposing bearing, a man of sagacity, and a very just man in all things." 

A very pretty incident is now related of the German Tyrker, who had been 
oneof the thralls of Eric the Red, and of whom Leif wasveryfond.lt 
was the custom in the households of Norse chiefs to give children into 
thespecial chargeof a trusted thrall, who was then styled the child's 
foster-father. Sometimes the thrall was presentedto the child as a 
"tooth-gift," _i.e._, in commemoration of its cutting its first tooth. 

"It was discovered one evening that oneof their company was missing; 
and this proved to be Tyrker, the German. Leif was sorely troubled by 
this; for Tyrker had lived with Leif and his father for a longtime, and 
had been very devotedto Leif when he was a child. Leif severely 
reprimanded his companionsandpreparedtogoin search of him. They had 
proceeded but a short distance from the house when they were met by 
Tyrker, whom they received most cordially. Leif observed at once that 
his foster-father was in lively spirits.... Leif addressed him and 
asked: 'Wherefore art thou so belated, foster-father mine, and astray 
from the others?' 

"In the beginning Tyrker spoke for sometime in German, rolling his 



eyes, and grinning, and they could not understand him. But after a time 
he addressed them in the Norse tongue. 

'"I did not go much farther [than you]; yet I have something novel to 
relate. I have found grapes and vines.' 

'"Is this indeed true, foster-father?' asked Leif. 

'"Of a certainty it is true' replied he; 'fori was born where there is 
no lack of either grapes or vines.' 

"They slept the night through, and on the morrow Leif said to his 
shipmates: 

'"We will now divide our labors; and each day will either gather grapes, 
or cut vines, or fell trees, so as to obtain a cargo of these for my 
ship.' 

"They acted upon this advice, and it is said that their after-boatwas 
filled with grapes. A cargo sufficient for the ship was cut, and when 
the spring came they madetheir ship ready and sailed away. And from its 
products Leif gave the land a nameand called it Wineland. 

"They sailed out to sea and had fair winds until they sighted Greenland, 
and the fells below the glacier; then one of the men spoke up and said: 
'Why do you steerthe ship soclose to the wind?' Leif answered: 'I have 
my mind upon my steering and upon other matters as well. Do you not see 
anything out of the common?' They replied thatthey saw nothing unusual. 
'I do not know,' says Leif, 'whether it is a ship or a skerry thatl 
see.' Now they saw it, and said that it must be a skerry. But he was so 
much more sharp-sighted than they, that he was able to discern men upon 
the skerry. 'I think it besttotack,' says Leif, 'so that we may draw 
near to them and be able to render them assistance, if they stand in 
need of it. And if they should not be peaceably disposed, we shall have 
better command of the situation than they.' 

[Illustration: Leif Ericson off the Coast of Vineland.] 

"They approached the skerry, and lowering their sail, cast anchor and 
launched a second small boat, which they had brought with them. 
Tyrker inquired who was the leader of the party. He replied that his 
name was Thare, and that he was a Norwegian. 'But what is thy name?' 
Leif gave his name. 'Art thou a son of Eric the Red, of Brattahlid?' 
says he. Leif replied that he was. 'It is now my wish,' Leif continued, 
'to take you all into my ship, and likewise as much of your possessions 
astheshipwill hold.' 

"This offer was accepted, and [with their ship] thus laden, they held 
their course toward Ericsfirth, and sailed until they arrived at 
Brattahlid. Having discharged his cargo, Leif invited Thare, with his 
wife, Gudrid, and three others to make their home with him, and procured 
quarters for the other members of the crew, both for his own and Thare's 
men. Leif rescued fifteen men from the skerry. Hewasfromthattime 
forth called Leif the Lucky." 

The time of Leif's voyage to Wineland has been fixed at 1000 A.D. For we 



learn that it took place while Olaf Tryggveson (995-1000 A.D.) was king 
in Norway; and scarcely less than four or five years could have elapsed 
since Leif's first meeting with the king in Drontheim, shortly after the 
death of his predecessor, Earl Hakon. 

The remainder of the Saga of Eric the Red is occupied with an account of 
the successive Wineland voyages of Thorwald Ericson, thebrotherof 
Leif, Thorfinn Karlsefne, and of Leif's sister, Freydis, who was as 
quarrelsome, proud, and pugnacious as her father. The Indians (called by 
the Norsemen Skrellings), who had failed to disturb Leif, made 
demonstrations of hostility againstThorfinn Karlsefne, and after the 
loss of several of his men, compelled him to abandon the attempt at a 
permanent settlement. 

The tradition of these Wineland voyages continued, however, to be 
transmitted from generation to generation in Iceland, and in the early 
part of the fourteenth century was committed to writing. 

It will be seen that the saga to which I have referred was not written 
primarily with a view to establish Leif's claim to be the discoverer of 
Wineland. In the first place the story, in the shape in which we have 
it, is morethana century anda half older than theColumbian 
discovery, and there could, accordingly, benogreatglory in having 
found a country which had since been lost. Secondly, the saga is (like 
mostlcelandic sagas) a family chronicle, purporting to relate all 
matters of interest pertaining to the race of Eric the Red. The Wineland 
voyages are treated as remarkable incidents in this chronicle, butthey 
hardly occupy any more space than properly belongs to them in a family 
history which is concerned with a great many otherthings besides. The 
importance of this as corroborating the authenticity of the narrative, 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 

[Signature: Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen.] 



ETHAN ALLEN 

ETHAN ALLEN[16] 

[Footnote 16: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
By GERTRUDE VAN RENSSELAER WICKHAM 
(1738-1789) 



Was Ethan Allen a hero or a humbug? a patriot or a pretender? Ask 
Vermontand she cries "Nulli secundus!" Ask New York and the reply is 
"Ad referendum." 

The differentiation antedates the American Revolution and the part Ethan 
Allen played in thathistoricdrama.lt is an inheritance of loving 
loyalty and gratitudethat quivers in the answer of one State, the 
traditional antagonisms of prejudice that speak in the other. 

But for Ethan Allen, Vermontwould have had no separate existence. But 



for Ethan Allen, New York's northeastern boundary would have been the 
Connecticut River. Therefore, on one shore of Lake Champlainthe 
disputed shield is unalloyed gold, reflecting all that is strong and 
brave, all that is courageousand magnanimous, all that is patriotic and 
generous, while from the other shore its appearance is as brass engraven 
by vanity and vulgarity, by self-sufficiency and infidelity. 

[Illustration: Ethan Allen.] 

Controversy over property rights engenders such diversities of opinion, 
and when, as in this case, one side gains all and the other loses much, 
the exultation of triumph or the bitterness of defeat wil I color the ink 
of all literature on the subject for a century to come. 

Not until after the year 1761 did the dense wilderness of either 
Northern New York, or what was then considered Western New Hampshire, 
prove attractive to the Yankee or Dutch settler in search of a pioneer 
home. The cruel conflicts thatfor over seventy years had madethese 
border lands the scene of bloody race enmities were ended by the 
conquest of Canada. These primeval forests, that had echoedonly to the 
tread of skulking savages, or the revengeful tramp of opposing forces, 
became peaceful spots for the erection of hearth-stones around which 
women and children might gather in safety. Many of the Connecticut 
soldiery who had taken active part in the late French and Indian wars, 
now recalled the beautiful country through which they had marched to 
meet or pursue the foe, the grandeur of its evergreen mountain peaks, 
the limpid sheets of water nestling between, its sparkling fish-laden 
streams, and the apparent ferti I ity of its soil. 

These recollections were stimulated by the conditions which confronted 
them on their return to peaceful and agricultural pursuits. The 
subdivision of farms among the many robust sons of the average New 
England household had reached its limit, and the young man who would 
found a home and family of his own, thenceforth must seek for cheaper 
and broader acres than were to be found already under cultivation. New 
Hampshire's liberal offer of grants in her western border upon easy 
terms, decided the future of many a New England lad, and for several 
years the tide of emigration rolled steadily northward. 

From Burlington, on Lake Champlain, for one hundred miles south to 
Bennington, the sound of the axe was heard by day and by night. The 
enthusiasms of a new country lent strength to the arm and courage to the 
heart. In every direction homes sprang up, surrounded by young orchards, 
and beyondand around these, cultivated fields. 

Suddenly the settlers were set to wondering and worrying at the sight of 
strangesurveyors taking new measurements throughthe farms wrenched 
from the wilds with so much of hard labor and wearisome toil. And then 
the blow fell. New York was claiming all this tract of land as part of 
her province, and declaring New Hampshire grants to be null and void. A 
second paymentfor their farms was demanded, based upon their present 
value as improved property. 

In some cases new owners put in anappearanceandattemptedtotake 
possession, having purchased, in goodfaith, of land speculators in New 
York City, to whom Governor Colden, of New York, had issued immense 



grants covering a large part of the disputed territory. These 
speculators were mostly lawyers, who were favorites or friends of the 
governor. Against these shrewd men of wealth and education, with their 
powerful backing, the puny defence of the original settlers seemed 
wellnigh hopeless. But it was to be a contest between might and right, 
and that invisible influence which seems ever to weaken the one and 
strengthen the other was surely, thoughsilently at work. 

Upon this scene of trouble and uncertainty appears Ethan Allen, a 
farmer, born aboutthirty years before in Coventry, Conn., large of 
frame, of great personal strength, and with mental characteristics in 
harmony with his powerful physique: a tender-hearted giant whose 
standard of honor and honesty soon measured the injustice of New York's 
position in the land controversy, and at once sided with the besieged 
farmers, with whom he had many generalities of sympathy. 

With fiery energy of will and purpose, he immediately assumed the 
leadership of the defence, guiding its combined strength into the legal 
side of the question, thus meeting the power of alleged law with like 
weapons. Selecting the best legal talent of Connecticut as assistants, 
and armed with New Hampshire's charter and seal, he appeared in the 
Albany courts to contest New York's claim that the Connecticut River was 
the boundary between that province and New Hampshire. 

But the trial was a farce, stripped of all dignity and justice by the 
fact that thejudge upon the bench, the prosecuting attorneys, and other 
officials were personally interested, each holding New York grantsfor 
many thousand acres in the disputed territory. All evidence for the 
defence, even the New Hampshire charter, was ruled out of court, and 
Ethan Allen's peaceful efforts for defence were defeated. 

He returned home, burning with indignation and resolving to protect his 
property and that of his neighbors, if need were, by the force of his 
own strong right arm. For six years, under his leadership, all attempts 
by New York settlers to take possession were frustrated by the alertness 
of the"Green Mountain Boys," as the defence now termed themselves, who 
drove them off quietly or with violence, according to the exigencies of 
the occasion. 

As a measure of punishmentfor these acts, Ethan Allen was outlawed by 
the Governor of New York, and a price offered for his capture. Soon 
after he rode alone into Albany one day, and alighting at a tavern in 
the heart of the city, called for refreshment. His formervisit had 
marked his strong personality in the remembrance of many, and he was at 
once recognized by prominent officials, who stared at him with 
curiosity, but made no effort to arrest him. Returning their gaze, he 
lifted his glass to his lips, pledging in a loud, firm voice "The Green 
Mountain Boys," and then rode away unmolested. 

This act was defined by his friends as the rashness of bravery; by his 
enemies as the madness of impudence. 

But the cloud overhanging the shores of Lake Champlain was but a shadow 
compared with the darkness of the storm brooding over the whole reg ion 
south and east of it, and the battle of Lexington endedthis local 
strife. 



Thenceforth, Ethan Allen was to bid defiance, not to a State, buttoa 
nation. To him and his Green Mountain Boys came urgent appeals from 
leading patriots of the American Revolution for help and support in the 
coming struggle, and the answer was more than kindly assent and promise: 
it was promptand vigorous action-the first aggressive blow at the 
power of Great Britain, for the musket-shots that harassed the 
retreating red-coats from Concord were those of spirited defence rather 
than of deliberate attack. 

As the fortress of Ticonderoga had been the key of the position in the 
late French and Indian wars, the gain or loss of which meant either 
overwhelming victory or disaster, so now it was deemedof equal 
importance in the coming conflict, which inevitably would bring the 
British foe upon them from the North, along the same familiar war-path. 
The capture of this fort was a serious undertaking, for it was well 
garrisoned by a company of British soldiers, and thoroughly equippedfor 
vigorous defense. Only the keenest strategy and the most complete 
surprise would avail in the accomplishment of the task. 

But the experience and ability of Ethan Allen-who had been unanimously 
chosen as leader-was adequate to the occasion, and his plans were made 
with the greatest secrecy and skill. One of his men was detailed to gain 
admission to the fort on some pretext, and then by skilfully acting the 
part of a greenhorn full of foolish questions, to learn many important 
facts and necessary details. In addition, a lad was found thoroughly 
familiar with the interior of the garrison, who would serve as guide, 
and on the night of May 9, 1775, 270 American patriots appeared on the 
shore opposite Fort Ticonderoga, which was on the west or New York side 
of Lake Champlain. 

A day or two previous a small force of men had been despatched secretly 
to points above and below this spot in quest of boats, which failing 
them, in this emergency only 83 of the 270 men could be accommodated in 
the limited number at hand. Spring lingers long in this latitude, and 
the night, clear and cold, was giving way to dawn when the brave leader 
and his little vanguard of heroes resolved to attack without further 
re-enforcement. According to military precedent, he first harangued his 
followers. 

"Friends and fellow-soldiers, you havefora numberof years beena 
scourge and a terror to arbitrary power. Your valor has been famed 
abroad and acknowledged, as appears by the advice and orders to me from 
the General Assembly of Connecticut to surprise and take the garrison 
now before us. I now propose to advance before you and in person conduct 
you through the wicket gate; for we must this morning either quit our 
pretensions to valor, or possess ourselves of this fortress in afew 
minutes. And inasmuch as it is a desperate attempt, which none but the 
bravest men dare undertake, I do not urge it on any contrary to his 
will. You thatwill undertake voluntarily, poise yourfirelock!" 

Needless to state, the firelocks were all "poised"-whatever that may 
be-and, led by Allen, a rush was made, the sentry overpowered, and 
soon the gallant "83" were standing back to back on the parade-ground 
within the fort, their muskets levelled at the two barracks which, 
filled with sleeping soldiers, faced each other. 



The commandantwas then aroused by loud rapping on his doorand the 
voice of Allen bidding him come out and surrenderthe fort. The 
astonished officer, half dressed, made his appearance, demanding by what 
authority he was asked to do such a thing. 

A part of Ethan Allen's famous reply: "In the name of Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress!" was more prophetic than authentic, as the latter 
earthly tribunal at that time had no existence. 

The hundred cannon and quantities of ammunition found in the fort were 
sent east, where they proved of great service in the siege of Boston. 

Crown Point, the garrison of St. Johns, many boats, vessels, and a 
British armed schooner soon after fell into the hands of the Green 
Mountain Boys, thus giving them the full sweepof Lake Champlain, and 
holding in check any attemptsat invasion from that direction. 

Ethan Allen's military instincts and foresight transcended any 
experience and all knowledge he possessed on the subject. He at once saw 
the importance of pushing the advantage now gained, by an immediate 
advance upon Canada before reinforcements could arrive to strengthen the 
strongholds of Montreal and Quebec; a measure which, if adopted, would 
have changed the whole history of the northern campaign that eventually 
proved so disastrous. 

With the splendid magnanimity of a noble soul and the abnegation of a 
true patriot, he addressed the Continental Congress of New York on the 
subject, first apologizing for his seeming neglect to consult with that 
body before his attack on Ticonderoga, which was within its province, 
and explaining the necessity for secrecy, which prompted him. Note the 
spirit of prophecy breathed in the following words: 

"I wish to God America would at this critical juncture exert herself 
agreeable to the indignity offered her by a tyrannical ministry. She 
might rise on eagle's wings and mount up to glory, freedom, and immortal 
honor if she did but know and exert her strength. Fame is now hovering 
over her head. A vast continent must now sink to slavery, poverty, and 
bondage, or rise to unconquerable freedom, immense wealth, inexpressible 
felicity, and immortal fame." 

He then offers the services of his own men for the purpose, and to raise 
a regiment of rangers in Northern New York, a proposal which he trusts 
will not be deemed impertinent. 

[Illustration: Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga.] 

But for some unexplained reason no action was taken on his suggestions 
until months later, when the conditions had materially changed, making 
such a campaign exceedingly more difficult. Generals Schuyler and 
Montgomery were then in command, and to Ethan Allen was given a task 
requiring shrewdness, tact, and great personal influence-to enlist the 
co-operation or the neutrality of the Canadians in the struggle between 
the American colonists and the mother country. For weeks he travelled in 
Canada, "preaching politics" so successfully that he was able to 
report a company of 300 Canadian recruits for the American service, and 



that2,000 morecould be enlisted when needed. 

In returning from this expedition he was persuaded by a brother officer 
into a step that but for an accident would have been more brilliant than 
Allen's former exploit and added fresh laurels to his name as a military 
hero. It was no less than the surprise and capture of Fort Montreal, 
then garrisoned by 500 men, 40 only of whom were regulars, the remainder 
volunteers and Indians. 

It seemed a feasible undertaking. The plan was similar to the seizure of 
Ticonderoga-the quiet landing of boats under the walls of the fort 
before daybreak and the quick rush of attack. The forces were divided, 
Allen taking 110 men and landing below the city. The remainderand 
larger portion were to cross the river above and then signal the others. 
Colonel Allen promptly performed his part of the programme, but no 
signal greetedhis ears, and daylight found him in full view of the fort 
and unable to retreat. He and his men for two hours bravely resisted the 
enemy, who sallied out to attack them, but without avail, and they were 
taken prisoners. 

The story of Ethan Allen's long captivity, lasting two years and eight 
months, as told by himself, is one of the most interesting narratives 
connected with the Revolutionary war. Loaded with chains, consigned to 
the filthy hold of a vessel, with no seat nor bed save a seaman's chest, 
half starved, tortured by daily indignities, his high courageand brave 
spirit never faltered. Once, when insulted, he sprang at his 
tormentor-the captain of the ship-and with his shackled hands knocked 
him down; and again he bit off the nail that fastened his handcuffs, and 
by these feats of strength and anger awed his guards into someshow of 
respect. 

The method by which he saved himself from a felon's death in England was 
worthy the dignity of a veteran diplomat. A letter to the Continental 
Congress, which he knew would never reach its destination, butfall into 
thehandsof its bitterest enemy, Lord North, contained an account of 
his ill treatmentand possible fate, and closed with the requestthat if 
retaliation upon the Tory and other prisoners in its power should be 
found necessary, it might be exercised not according to his own value or 
rank, but in proportion to the importance of the cause for which he 
suffered. 

The English ministry concluded evidently to treat him henceforth as a 
prisoner of war entitled to an honorable exchange, rather than a rebel 
deserving an ignoble death, and he was returned to America, where he was 
confined, with varieties of usage, in Halifax, and afterward in New 
York. 

While in the latter place, and suffering from hungerand long ill 
health, he was approached by a British officer, authorized to offer him 
the command of a royalist regiment, and the gift of thousands of acres 
of land at the close of the war, in any part of the American colonies he 
might select, providing he would forsake the patriot cause and take oath 
of allegiance to the crown. Colonel Allen rejected this overture with 
great scorn, assuring the officer that he had as little land to promise 
him as had the devil when making a similar one. 



"Thereupon," said Al len, "he closed the conversation and turned from me 
with an air of dislike, saying I was a bigot." 

An exchangeof prisoners at length freed him froma situation so full of 
personal hardship and mental anguish, and he hastened home to his 
family, from whom he so long and cruelly had been separated. 

His only son had died in the meantime, and his wife and daughters, not 
expecting his arrival, were not at Bennington in time to receive him. 
But his neighbors and friends flocked in from miles around to give him 
greeting, and although it was the Sabbath, a day strictly observed in 
those parts, the enthusiasm of the joyful occasion could neither be 
postponed nor suppressed, and its expression found vent in the firing of 
cannon and happy huzzas. 

The "Hampshire Grants" in his absence had become the full-fledged "State 
of Vermont," knocking for admission at the doors of the Continental 
Congress. 

Ethan Allen at once was appointed General of the VermontState Militia, 
and although he did not again join the American army, his natural gifts 
of diplomacy were of inestimable service to the country, and the number 
of men he could summon at a moment's notice to his command, served to 
hold in check any attempted raids of the enemy through Canada. He lived 
eight years after the declaration of peace, dying at the age of 
fifty-one, in Burlington, where he was engaged in farming. 

A little incident never before in print was recently related to the 
writer of this sketch by a lady to whom it was told in childhood by an 
old man who, as a lad, lived on Ethan Allen's farm. It was in 
illustration of the simplicity of the celebrated hero's private life. 

The farm hands all sat at the table with the family, much to the 
amusement or astonishment of his frequent guests, who sometimes were 
wealthy and distinguished and quite unaccustomed to such practical 
exhibitions of democracy. One of these had the poor taste to expostulate 
with the general, and remarked, "I should think your men would prefer to 
eat by themselves." 

General Allen feigned to misunderstand the meaning of this, and after a 
moment's reflection replied, "Thank you very much for calling my 
attention to it. I seethatwhat has been hearty enough for my family 
may not have been for my hard-working help. I will take more notice 
hereafter to see that they are better served." 

"It was little use," says my informant, "to try to dictate to Ethan 
Allen." 

[Signature: Gertrude Van Rensselaer Wickham.] 




CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS [9] 

[Footnote9: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
By A. R. SPOFFORD, LL.D. 
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[Illustration: Christopher Columbus.] 



The discovery and the discoverer of America have furnished an almost 
inexhaustible theme for the critic, the biographer, and the historian. 
In the year 1892 there was celebrated an event which has come by common 
consentto be regarded as a world-famous epoch, worthy to be held in 
everlasting remembrance. We commemorated the man whose discovery almost 
doubled the extent of the habitable globe. 

The life, the voyages, the brilliant triumphs, and the mournful end of 
Columbus are already familiar to most readers. To recountthem at length 
would beherea needless repetition. Let us rather attempt to glance at 
some of the historic disputes involving the character and acts of the 
great discoverer, to sketch briefly the sources of information about 
him, and to characterize someof the more importantwritings upon the 
subject. 

There is no lack of biographical material concerning the discoverer of 
America. He has left memorials of his personality and life-history more 
abundantthan most of the men who have influenced their age. There are 
more than sixty authentic letters of Columbus in existence. There are 
long narratives of his expeditions and discoveries, by persons who knew 
him more or less intimately. There is an extended biography of him 
written by his own son, Ferdinand Columbus, or from materials furnished 
by him. There are numerous documents and state papers authenticating his 
acts, his privileges, and his dignities. And yet, with all the wealth of 
material, so copious upon his characterand his career, it would seem, 
from recent developments, that the true discoverer of America is yet to 
be discovered. 



Among the many lives of Columbus that have been written, there exist 
some twenty-five in the English language. Of these two or three only 
have any historical or critical value. The mass of biographies, both 
English and American, are mere echoes or abridgments, in other forms of 
language, of thegreatwork of Washingtonlrving, first published in 
1828. This bookwas written in Spain, and based upon collections of 
documents (manuscript and printed) not previously used by biographers. 
Hence its value as the most copious and systematic life of Columbus 
which had appeared in any language. The finished and graceful style 
which characterizes all the works of its accomplished author gave it a 
high place in literature, which it has maintained for more than half a 
century, being constantly reprinted. 

Next in point of time to Irving, though treating Columbus with less 
fulness of detail, came the polished historian Prescott, whose "History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella" was published in 1837. This ardentand 
laborious scholar was, like Irving, constitutionally inclined to the 
optimistic view of his leading characters. To magnify the virtuesand to 
minimize the faults of their heroes has always been the besetting sin of 
biographers. The pompandpicturesquecircumstanceof the Spanish court, 
the splendid administrative abilities of Ferdinand, the beauty, 
amiability, and devoted piety of Isabella, are depicted in glowing 
colors, but the crimes and cruelties which they sanctioned, while 
condemned upon one page, are softly extenuated upon others. Columbus 
appears as a romantic figure in history, the glory of whose successful 
discovery atones for his many failings. 

Of the original sources of information about Columbus the most important 
are: 

1. The great collection of original documents printed in Spanish by 
Navarrete, in 1825-37, in five volumes, and partly reprinted in a French 
translation in 1828. These contain the precious letters of Columbus, 
many of which have been translated and recently published in English. 

2. The "Historia general de las Indias," of Oviedo, first published in 
1535. 

3. The "Historia delas Indias," of the Spanish Bishop Las Casas, 
composed in 1527 to 1561, which remained in manuscript until 1875, when 
it was printed from the original Spanish. 

4. The " Letters and the Decades of Peter Martyr," written in part 
contemporaneously with the discovery of America, and printed in Latin in 
1530, and in English in 1555. 

5. The "Historia delas Reyes Catolicos," of Andres Bernaldez. 

6. The "Life of the Discoverer," by Ferdinand Columbus, first published 
in 1571 at Venice, in Italian. 

The last five writers had personal knowledgeor intercoursewith 
Columbus, while Las Casas, Oviedo, and Ferdinand had the advantage of 
residence in America, and intimate knowledge of the aborigines, and of 
the men and events of the period. 



Almost every item involved in the checkered and eventful life of 
Columbus has afforded a fruitful themefor controversy. His birth, even, 
is disputed, under stress of evidence, as falling anywhere between 1435 
and 1447 -a discrepancy of twelve years. His birthplace is claimed by 
more towns than that of Homer, although his own statement, that he was a 
native of Genoa, has met general concurrence. His knowledge of 
geography, astronomy, and navigation is asserted and denied with various 
degrees of pertinacity. His treatment by the sovereigns of Portugal, 
Castile, and Aragonis so far in question that irreconcilable 
differences of opinion exist. How much Columbus really owed to the aid 
of the crown, and how much to private enterprise, in fitting out his 
expeditions of discovery, cannot be definitely ascertained. How far he 
was hindered by the bigotry, or helped by the enlightenment of powerful 
ecclesiastics, as at the council of Salamanca, is a theme of perennial 
controversy. 

The island where he first landed is so far from being identified, that 
many books have been written to prove the claims of this, that, or the 
other gem of the sea to be the true land-fall of Columbus. His treatment 
of the natives has been madethe subject of unsparing denunciation and 
of undiscriminating eulogy. His conduct toward his own, often mutinous, 
crews is alternately lauded as humane and generous, or denounced as 
arrogant and cruel, according to the sympathies or the point of view of 
the critic. His imprisonmentandattempteddisgrace have been madethe 
themeof indignant commentand of extenuating apology. His moral 
character and marital relations are subjects of irreconcilable 
differences of judgment. His deep religious bias, somanifestin nearly 
all his writings, has been praised as a mark of exalted merit by some 
writers, and stigmatized by others as cant and superstition. The last 
resting-place of his bones, even, is in doubt, which it required an 
elaborate investigation by the Royal Academy of History of Madrid to 
solve in favor of Havana, as against the cathedral of Santo Domingo; 
though its report is still controverted, and M. A. Pinart has proved to 
the satisfaction of many that a misprision took place and that the true 
remains of Columbus still rest at Santo Domingo. The movementto 
canonize the great discoverer has been championed with morezeal than 
discretion by some over-ardent churchmen, while the too-evident human 
frailties of the proposed candidate for the honors of sainthood have 
inspired an abundant caution in thecouncils of the Vatican. 

On a subject fraught with so much inherentdifficulty, contradictory 
evidence, and conflict of opinion, he is on the safest ground who 
candidly holds his judgmentin reserve. In the light of the 
keenly-sifted evidence which modern critical study has broughtto bear, 
the laudatory judgments of Irving and Prescott, rendered sixty years 
ago, cannot stand wholly approved. 

Neither can a discerning reader accept the fulsome laudations of his 
principal French biographer, Roselly de Lorgues, whose rhetorical 
panegyrics and pious eulogies place its author in the front rank of the 
canonizers. 

On the other hand, those who have taken the unfavorable view of 
Columbus, have donetheirutmostto divest him of most of the honors 
which the general voice of history has assigned him as America's 
greatest discoverer. The established fact that parts of North America 



were seen centuries before, though no permanent settlement nor 
continuity of intercourse ensued, has been used to discredit him, though 
he was undeniably the pioneer who set out with a plan to discover, and 
did discover by design, what others found only by accident. His 
geographical ideas were derived, they say, from Behaim andToscanelli; 
his nautical skill fromPinzon; his certainty of finding new lands from 
Alonzo Sanchez; his courageand daring from some of his fellow-voyagers. 

We are pointed to his double reckoning on his first voyage, by which he 
deceived his sailors as to their true distance from Spain, as evidence 
of a false nature. He is charged with ambition, cupidity, and arrogance, 
in demanding titles, dignities, and money as fruits of his discoveries. 
He was, we are told, a fanatic, a visionary, a tyrant, a buccaneer, a 
liar, and a slave-trader. He was proud, cruel, and vindictive. 

What manner of man, then, was this Columbus, with whose name the trump 
of fame has been busy so long? As to his person, we have no verified 
portrait, while the likenesses (of all periods) claiming to represent 
his features, presentirreconcilable differences. But here is the 
description of him given by Herrera: "Columbus was tall of stature, 
long-visaged, of a majestic aspect, his nose hooked, his eyes gray, of a 
clear complexion, somewhat ruddy. He was witty and pleasant, well-spoken 
and eloquent, moderately grave, affable to strangers, to his own family 
mild. His conversation was discreet, which gained him the affection of 
those he had to deal with, and his presence attracted respect, having an 
air of authority and grandeur. He was a man of undaunted courage and 
high thoughts, patient, unmoved in the many troubles and adversities 
that attended him, ever relying on the Divine Providence." Gomara 
describes him as "a man of good height, strong-limbed, with a long 
countenance, fresh and rosy in aspect, somewhat given to anger, hardy in 
exposure to fatigues." 

Benzoni says that Columbus was "a man of exalted intellect, of a 
pleasantand ingenuous countenance." 

Bernaldez, the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, who knew him 
intimately in his later years, says "he was a man of very lofty genius, 
and of marvellously honored memory." 

[Illustration: Columbus ridiculed at the Council of Salamanca.] 

With these personal characteristics, Columbus united a restless spirit, 
a firm will, and a singularly enthusiastic temperament. The latter 
faculty gave him a consuming zeal for his undertakings, which was as 
rare as it proved ultimately successful in compassing his great 
discovery. He was discouraged by no rebuffs, would take no denials. His 
motto seemed to be never to despair, andnevertoletgo. His spiritual 
naturewas as remarkable as his intellectual. Here, his imagination was 
thepredominantfaculty. He firmly believed himself divinely 
commissioned to find out the Indies, and to bring their inhabitants into 
the fold of the true faith. He had early vowed to devote the profits of 
his enterprise, if successful, to rescue the tomb of Christ from the 
infidels. Himself a devout son of the Church, he fervently believed that 
he had miraculous aid on many perilous occasions of his life. Humble 
before God, he was sufficiently proud and independent before men. He 
insisted upon conditions with the haughty sovereigns of Spain which they 



deemed exacting, but the high views and tenacity of Columbus carried the 
day, and his own terms were granted at last. He never forgot, in all his 
subsequenttrials and humiliations, that he was a Spanish admiral, and 
Viceroy of the Indies. 

Such was the character of Columbus. Let us now look at his environment, 
which in all men contributes so much to make or modify character. Born 
in Genoa, the headquarters in that day of navigation, Columbus early 
imbibed a passion for maritime affairs. His youthful days and nights 
were given to the study of astronomy and of navigation. He was a trained 
sailor and map-maker from his boyhood. He brooded over the problems 
involved in the spherical form of the earth. He caught up all the hints 
and allusions in classical and mediaeval writers that came in his way, of 
other lands than those already known. The Atlantis of Plato, and the 
clear prediction in Seneca of anotherworld in the west, fired his 
imagination. He himself tells us that he voyaged to the Ultima Thule of 
his day, which was Iceland, besides various expeditions in the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean. 

The early fancies of isles in the western sea loomed up before his eyes, 
and repeated themselves in his dreams. These visions were heightened by 
thatvague sense of wonderthatis linked with the unknown. No wonder, 
then, that Columbus, with a bentalmost preternatural toward the 
undiscovered regions of the globe, should dream of new lands, new men, 
new scenery, and new wealth. But to his vivid imagination dreams became 
realities, until he believed with all the force of his ardent nature 
that he was divinely commissioned to be a discoverer. Hitherto the 
Portuguese voyages familiar to Columbus had only skirted the coast of 
Africa, anddiscoveredtheCapeVerdeIslandsandtheAzores.lt was not 
till 1486, years after the idea of his western voyage tookfirm rootin 
his mind, that the Cape of Good Hope was at last doubled by Vasco da 
Gama. All voyages prior to his had been only tentative and brief, slowly 
creeping from headland to headland, or else finding new islands by being 
drifted out of courses long familiar to mariners. 

It was the supreme merit of Columbus that he was the first to cut loose 
from one continentto find another, and to steer boldly across an 
unknown sea, in search of an unknown world. We need not belittle (still 
less need we deny) the finding of Greenland and of other parts of North 
America by the Norsemen in the ninth and tenth centuries. We may hail 
Eric the Red and his stout son, Leif Ericson, as pioneers in what may be 
termed coasting voyages of discovery. But the story of America gains as 
I ittle from these shadowy and abortive voyages as civi I ization has 
gained from their fruitless results. 

On the first voyageof Columbus, he was mo re fortunate in the uncertain 
elements which always affect sea voyages so overpoweringly than in some 
of his later ones. His own vessel, with single deck, was about ninety 
feet long, by a breadth of twenty feet. The Pinta, a faster sailer, and 
the Nina (or "baby") were smaller caravels, and without decks, commanded 
respectively by the brothers Martin and Vicente Pinzon. The three 
vessels carried ninety persons, sailing September6, 1492, running first 
south to the Canaries, and then stretching straight westward on the 
twenty-eighth parallel for what the admiral believed to be the coast of 
Japan. Delightful weather favored the voyagers, but when, on the tenth 
day out from Spain, the caravels struck into that wonderful stretch of 



seaweed and grass, known as the Sargasso Sea, fear lest they should run 
aground or soon be unable to sail in either direction took possession of 
the crews. In five days the caravels ran into smooth water again. But as 
their distance from Spain grew greater, the spirit of protestand mutiny 
grew louder. Columbus neededall of his invincible constancy and 
firmness of purpose to quell and to animate his despairing crews. At 
last, October21, 1492-day ever memorable in the annals of this 
world-the unknown land rose from the bosom of the water. It was named 
by its pious discoverer San Salvador-Holy Saviour. The charm of climate 
and of landscape enchanted all, and fear and despondency gave way to 
delight and joy and the most extravagant anticipations. The subsequent 
history of this first voyage, the wreck of the admiral's flag-ship Santa 
Maria, the base desertion of Pinzon, and his baffled attemptto 
forestall Columbusin the credit of the discovery, the triumphal honors 
paid to the successful admiral, and the pope's bull conferring upon 
Spain all lands west of a meridian one hundred leagues from the 
Azores-all this is familiar to most readers. The actual discoveries of 
the first voyage included Cuba and Hispaniola (or Haiti), with some 
little islands of the Bahama group, of small importance. 

On his second voyage Columbus found nodifficulty in collecting 
seventeen ships and 1,500 adventurers, so popular had the new way to the 
Indies become when the way was once found. He set sail six monthsafter 
his return to Spain, or on September 15, 1493. He returned in June, 
1496, after threeyears of explorations, interrupted by a long illness, 
and having discovered Jamaica, Porto Rico, Santa Cruz, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Dominica, andGuadaloupe. 

The third voyage began May 30, 1498, and embraced six vessels and 200 
men. Columbus struck southwestward from the Cape Verde Islands and ran 
nearly to the equator, into a region of torrid heat, discovering 
Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, and the Gulf of Paria, and making his first 
landing on the continent, at the Pearl Coast, near the mouth of the 
Orinoco, in what is now Venezuela. This voyage witnessed many 
disasters-the rebellion of Roldan, the severe prostration of the 
admiral by fever, and his seizure and imprisonment in chains by the 
infamous Bobadilla. 

The fourth and last voyage of Columbus, with four small caravels and 150 
men, was begun May 11, 1502. On this voyage he discovered Martinique and 
the coasts of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Veragua, on the mainland, 
returning to Spain, after untold disasters and miseries, on November 7, 
1504. Then followed the weary struggle of the infirm old voyager to 
securejustice and a part of his hard-earned benefits from the crown. 
But Isabella had died, and Ferdinand, underthe influence of the 
hard-hearted and cruel bigot, Fonseca, postponedall theclaimsof 
Columbus. He who had given a world died in poverty, a suppliant for the 
means of an honorable existence. 

It is easy enoughfor the writers of thenineteenth century to criticise 
the actors of the fifteenth; and learned scholars, sitting in luxurious 
easy-chairs in great libraries, can pass swift and severe judgment upon 
the acts and motives of Columbus. But let them go back four hundred 
years, and divest themselves of the bias which the science of to-day 
unconsciously inspires; let them quit the age of steam-engines, 
telegraphs, democratic governments, printing-presses, and 



Sunday-schools; let them orient themselves, and become Spaniards of 
1492, instead of Americans of 1892; let them take the place of 
Columbus-if they are gifted with imagination enoughamong their 
manifold endowments to do it; let them think his thoughts, endure his 
trials, cherish his resolves, encounterhis rebuffs, overcomehis 
obstacles, launch out on his voyage, govern his mutinous crew, deal with 
his savage and hostile tribes, combat the traitors in his camp, suffer 
his shipwrecks, struggle with his disappointments, bear the ignominy of 
his chains, see his visions, and pray his prayers. 

Behold him, launched on his uncertain voyage across the "sea of 
darkness," in three little caravels, no larger than the modern yacht, 
and far less seaworthy. Watch his devoted and anxious look, his solitary 
self-communings, his all-night vigils underthe silent stars. See his 
motley crew, picked up at random in Palos streets, ignorant, 
superstitious, and full of fears, dreading every added mile of the 
voyage, and alarmed at the prevalent east winds which they thought would 
never permit them to sail back to Spain; so that Columbus, on a contrary 
head-wind springing up, thanked God with all the fervency of his pious 
soul. Pursue his career in his later expeditions, hampered by the 
mutinous vagabonds whom fate had thrust upon him as followers, many of 
themdesperadoesjust out of jail. See his baffled endeavors to maintain 
order and discipline among such a crew; to restrain their excesses, curb 
their lawless acts of violence, and secure some semblance of decency in 
their conduct toward the natives. Many of them, we read, were so given 
over to idleness and sloth, that they actually made the islanders beasts 
of burden, to carry themontheirbacks.lt is a most unhappy fact that 
the missionaries of the cross were often accompanied by bands of 
miscreants, who wantonly brokeevery commandmentin the decalogue and 
trampled upon every precept of the gospel. See him in his last voyage, 
beating aboutthe rocks and shoals of an unknown archipelago, overtaken 
by West India hurricanes, almost engulfed in waterspouts, scudding under 
bare poles amid perilous breakers, blinded by lightning, deafened by 
incessant peals of thunder, his crazy little barks tossed about I ike 
cockle-shells in the raging waves, his anchors lost, his worm-eaten 
vessels as ful I of holes as a honey-comb, two caravels abandoned, and 
the two remaining run ashore at Jamaica, where Columbus built huts on 
their decks to shelter his forlorn crew. See him stranded here, pressed 
by hunger and want, visited by sickness and almost blindness, burning 
with fever underthe wilting, fiery heat of the tropics, desolate, 
forsaken, infirm, and old. There he lay a whole year without relief, 
until thecupof his misery was full. 

If Columbus was sometimes harsh and cruel, we are to rememberthat he 
lived in an age when the most cruel and barbarous punishments were 
common. There are numerous instances of his clemency both to natives and 
to his revolted Spaniards, and he more than oncejeopardized his own 
life by sparing theirs. Among a treacherous and vindictive race, many of 
whom were continually plotting for his overthrow, the admiral, endowed 
with full power over the lives and acts of his followers, was compelled 
to make examples of the worst, many of whom were criminals released from 
the prisons of Spain. Like other fighters, he met treachery with 
treachery, cruelty with cruelty. He had never learned to love his 
enemies, nor to turn his cheek for the second blow. Show us the man 
invested with absolute power, in that or in any former age, who abused 
it less. Try him by the moral standards, not of ourhumaneand 



en lightened age, but by those of his own. Compared with the deeds of 
darkness that were done by Bobadilla and Ovando, the governors who 
replaced him, the reign of Columbus appears, even at its worst, to have 
been mild and merciful. 

By the side of the atrocities and cruel massacres perpetrated under 
Cortes in Mexico, and Pizarro in Peru, the few deeds of blood under 
Columbusappearslight indeed. While we have no right to extenuate his 
errors and his abuses, we have as little right to hold him to a standard 
nowhere set up in his day. He had learned his ethics in a school which 
taughtthat, for great and pious objects, the end justified the means. 
In the ardor of his zeal for what he deemedthe Christian faith, 
Columbus committed many glaring mistakes and errors; but what 
over-zealous apostle or reformer has failed to do the same? Columbus was 
unduly eager after gold, they say; but in our advanced age, when that 
which Virgil called "the accursed hungerfor gold" pervades all ranks, 
and our cities are nothing but great encampments of fortune-hunters, 
does it lie in our mouths to condemn him? 

The age of Columbus took him as he was-all full of human imperfections 
and frailties, butfull also to overflowing with a great idea, and with 
a will, a perseverance, a constancy, and a faith so sublime, as fairly 
to conquer every obstacle, after a weary struggle of eighteen years, and 
to carry forward his arduous enterprise to triumphant success. That the 
great discoverer failed as a governorand administrator makes nothing 
against his merits as a discoverer. That his light at last went out in 
darkness-thatthe world he discovered brought nothing to Spain but 
disappointment and Dead Sea ashes-that he dragged out a miserable old 
agein rotten and unseaworthy ships, lying ill in the torrid heatsof 
the West Indies, racked with excruciating pain, and in absolute penury 
and want-all this but adds point to a life so full of paradox that we 
may almost pardon him for believing in miracles. After so much glory and 
so much fame, his life darkened down to its dreary and pathetic close. 
H is ardent soul went at last where wicked governments cease from 
troubling, and weary mariners are at rest. On May 20, 1506, worn out by 
disease, anxieties, and labors, the great discoverer launched forth on 
his last voyage of discovery, beyond the border of that unknown land 
whose boundaries are hid from mortal ken. 

His place among the immortals is secure. By the power of the 
unconquerable mind with which nature had endowed him, he achieved a fame 
so imperishable that neither the arrows of malice, nor the shafts of 
envy, nor the keenest pens of critics, nor the assaults of iconoclasts 
can avail to destroy it. 

[Signature: A. R. Spofford.] 
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[Illustration: Captain John Smith.] 



Of the antecedents of John Smith, Esquire, Captain and Knight, little is 
recorded beyond the facts that he was of gentle blood and honorable 
lineage, and that he was born in Lancashire, England, in 1579. 

He was still under age when he enlisted as a private soldier and fought 
with "our army" in Flanders. SigismundBathor, Duke of Transylvania, was 
warring with the Turks, and young Smith, athirstfor adventure, next 
took service under him. Before theTransylvanian town of Regall, he 
killed three Turkish officers in single combat, for which doughty deed 
he was knighted. The certificate of Sigismund's patent empowering the 
Englishman to quarterthree Turks' heads upon the family coat-of-arms is 
in the Herald's Office in London. 

The tables were turned by his subsequent capture by the Turks. He was 
senttoTartary asaslave, nota prisoner of war, and compelled to 
perform the most ignoble tasks, until, escaping by killing his brutal 
master, he made his way by his wits to his native country in 1604. He 
was now twenty-five years of age, and emphatically a soldier of fortune. 
The tale of his prowess and adventures had preceded him, and he was 
eagerly welcomed in London by kindred spirits who were preparing to 
emigrate to America to form the colony of Virginia under the grant and 
direct patronageof Jamesl. By the time the enterprise was ripe for 
execution, Smith had made himself so useful in counsel and preparation 
that the king named him as one of the councillors of the prospective 
colony. 

The boundary lines of the royal grant were two hundred miles north, and 
the same distance south, of the mouth of the James River, and east and 
west "from sea to sea." 

On Decemberl9, 1606, the band of adventurers, 100 in number, embarked 
atGravesendin three small vessels. Christopher Newport was in command, 
but Smith, and his close allies, Bartholomew Gosnold and George Percy, a 
younger brother of the Duke of Northumberland, were the ruling spirits 
of the voyagers. Carpenters and laborers were oddly jumbled upon the 
list of emigrants with jewellers, perfumers, and gold refiners, and 
"gentlemen" held prominence in numbers and influence. The officers 
outnumberedthe privates. The little fleet was hardly out of the offing 
when the struggle for power began. The voyage was not half accomplished 
when John Smith was charged with complicity in a discovered mutiny. He 
had intended, it was alleged, to murder his superiors, seize the fleet, 
and make himself king of Virginia. The "General History of Virginia" 
tells how serious an aspectthe affair wore: 

"Such factions here we had, as commonly attend such voyages, that a 
paireof galloweswas made, but Captain Smith, for whom they were 
intended, _could not be persuaded to use them_." 

He was still under suspicion and arrest when the fleet anchored (May 13, 
1607) in the broad river, Powhatan, to which the English explorers gave 
the name of their king. Their first tents were pitched and first cabins 
built upon a low peninsula flanked by extensive marshes. The settlement 



received the name of Jamestown, in further demonstration of loyalty. 

When the king's sealed orders were opened, the name of John Smith 
appeared second upon the roll of seven councillors appointedto govern 
the infant colony. Next to him Gosnold was fittest for the responsible 
position assigned to them. His death within three months after the 
landing, left Smith the object of the envious distrust of Wingf ield, who 
had been elected president, and virtually alonein the honest desire to 
founda permanent settlement in Virginia for ends he thus sets forth: 

"Erecting towns, peopling countries, informing the ignorant, reforming 
things unjust, teaching virtue and gain to our native Mother Country." 

There is a prophetic ring in this remarkable utterance of one whom his 
contemporaries persisted in regarding as a reckless adventurer, 
ambitious and unscrupulous. H is frank denunciation of the feeble 
measures of Wingfield and the selfish villainy of Ratcliffe, another 
colleague, had earnedthe ill-will of the president and the relentless 
hatred of Ratcliffe. Smith, being under arrest, was not allowed to take 
his place among thecouncillors. He bided the day of justice with 
patience learned from adversity. When the supreme opportunity came he 
grasped it. An attack from hostile Indians proved Wingfield's unfitness 
for the military command, and the alarmed colonists turned instinctively 
to the bravest of their number. Wingfield anticipated the uprising by 
reiterating his intention of sending Smith to England for trial, for the 
double crime of mutiny and treason. 

"The restive soldier suddenly flamed out. He would be tried in Virginia 
as was his right-there was the charter! and the trial took place. The 
result was a ruinous commentary on the characters of Wingfield and the 
council. The testimony of their own witnesses convicted them of 
subornation of perjury to destroy Smith. He was acquitted by thejury of 
all the charges against him, and Kendall, who had conducted the 
prosecution, was condemnedto pay him £200 damages. This sum was 
presented by Smith to the colony for the general use, and then the foes 
partook of the commission, and the soldier was admitted to his seat in 
thecouncil." (Cooke's "History of Virginia.") 

By autumn the settlementwas fearfully reduced in numbers and spirits. 
Fever, engendered by marshland malaria and famine, threatened utter 
extinction. 

"From May to September, those who escaped lived upon sturgeon and 
sea-crabs; 50 in this time were buried," writes one of the sufferers. 
"The rest, seeing the president's projects to escape these miseries in 
our pinnace by flight (who all this time had neitherfelt want or 
sickness), so moved our dead spirits as we deposed him and established 
Ratcliffe in his place." 

It was an exchangeof inefficiency for deliberatewickedness, and in the 
excess of continued misery the more reasonable of the victims arose as a 
man and put Smith at the head of affairs. 

The "terrible summer" left hardly ten men who could wield axe or hoe. 
Smith himself was ill with malarial fever, yet nursed the sick, prayed 
with the dying, and kept up the hearts of all by brave words and braver 



action. He bought corn and meat of the Indians when they would sell, and 
when they refused, secured supplies by intimidation. Yet we find him, as 
soon as the immediate peril was over, again the subordinate of envious 
leaders, and volunteering to satisfy malcontents in America and in 
England, by heading a party in mid-Decemberto attemptthe discovery of 
the great "South Sea," for so longthejgnis fatuus_ of Western 
adventurers. 

The explorers sailed up the James, diverging here and there into the 
tortuous creeks of theChickahominy. When stopped by shallows, Smith 
procured a canoe and Indian guides and pushed on with but two other 
white men (Robinson and Emry) into the unknown wilderness, teeming with 
spies jealous of the foreign intruders. Attempting to land at 
"Powhatan," one of "the emperor's" residences, he and his guide sank 
into the morass and were fired upon from the shore. 

"The salvages ... followed him with 300 bowmen, led by the king of 
Pamunkee, who, searching the turnings of the river, found Robinson and 
Emry by the fire-side. These they shotfull of arrowes and slew." 

Smith boundthelndian guide to his arm and used him as a shield, thus 
saving his own life. He was, however, captured, lashed to a tree, and 
would have been killed, but for his address in presenting the King 
Opecancanoughwith "a round ivory double compass Dyall"--his own pocket 
compass-directing the attention of the "salvages" to the movement of 
the needle, and describing the uses of the instrument. 

"A month those Babarians kept him prisoner; many strange triumphes and 
conjurations they made of him, yet he so demeaned himself among them as 
he not only diverted them from surprising the Fort, but procured his own 
libertie, and got himself and his company such estimation among them 
that these Salvages admired him as a demi-god." 

From the pen of a contemporary we have the account of what led to his 
"libertie." He had killed two of the attacking party, and was condemned 
by Powhatan to die for the offence. 

[Illustration: Captain Smith saved by Pocahontas.] 

"Having feasted him after their best barbarous mannerthey could, a long 
consultation was held; but the conclusion was, two great stones were 
brought before Powhatan, then, as many as could lay hands on him, 
dragged him to them, and thereon laid his head, and being ready with 
their clubs to beateout his brains, Pocahontas, the king's dearest 
daughter, when no entreaty could prevaile, got his head in her armes, 
and laid her owne upon his to save him from death; whereat the emperor 
was contented he should live to make him hatchets, and her bells, beads, 
and copper." 

From other pages we get the stage-setting for this, the most dramatic 
incident in colonial history. 

The emperor had heard the evidence with a "sour look," sitting in state 
upon a rude dais, covered with mats, his body wrapped in a cloak of 
raccoon skins. His dusky harem was grouped about him, watchful and 
interested. When the trial was over he bade one wife to bring water to 



wash the captive's hands, another a bunch of feathers to dry them upon. 
This was preliminary to the feast. 

"So fat they fed Mee," says "A True Relation of Virginia," published by 
Smith in 1608, "thatl much doubtedthey intendedto have sacrificed mee 
to the Quioughquosiche, which is a superiourpowerthey worship." 

The appointmentto the position of armorer in the royal household, and 
trinket-maker to the princess, was one of honor. Smith enjoyed it for a 
month only, buttohis residence at Powhatan and intimacy with 
Pocahontas, he was indebted for the familiarity with Indian languageand 
customs which was afterward of incalculable benefit to the Virginians. 
He describes Pocahontas in respectful admiration: 

"For features, countenance, and expression she much exceeded the rest." 

Her gala attire was a doeskin mantle lined with down from the breasts of 
wood-pigeons; bangles of coral bound her brown ankles and wrists, and in 
her hair was a white heron's feather in token of her royal blood. At the 
time of her rescue of Smith she was about thirteen years old. 

In January, 1608, the emperor offered Smith a forest principality if he 
would remain with the tribe, but he petitioned to be allowed to return 
to Jamestown. The request was reluctantly granted, and an escort sent 
with him to the "Fort." This returned, bearing gifts for Powhatan and 
his wives, with marvellous stories of the cannon-shot fired into the 
sleety forest at Smith's command. We cannot but wonder what toy or 
ornament went to the petted child whom he had served in glad gratitude 
while a member of her father's household. 

He had no time for sentimental musings. Upon the very day of his 
unlookedfor return (January 8, 1608), Ratcliffe repeatedWingfield's 
attemptto escape to England in the only vessel left at Jamestown. The 
anchor was actually raised when Smith hastily collected a force and 
hurried to the landing. "With thehazzardof his life, with sakre, 
falcon, and musket shot, Smith forced" (them) "now the third time to 
stayorsinke." 

In their sullen rage the foiled conspirators plottedand nearly executed 
a fiendish revenge. Once more we copy from the "General History," 
written by Smith and his friends. 

"Some no betterthan they should be, had plotted with the president" 
(Ratcliffe) "the next day to have put him" (Smith) "to death by the 
Leviticall law for the lives of Robinson and Emry, pretending the fault 
was his that had led them to their ends; but he quickly took such order 
with such lawyers that he layd them by the heeles till he sent some of 
them prisoners to England." 

The colony was almost destitute of food, and the memories of the famine 
of last year terrified the imaginations of those who had I ived through 
it. "Gentlemen" having again predominated in reinforcements sent from 
England, the crops planted and gathered in Smith's absence had been 
meagre, while rats broughtoverin one of the vessels had wrought havoc 
with stored grain. Like an angel of mercy was the apparition of 
Pocahontas, at the head of a "wild train" of Indians laden with corn and 



game, approaching the fort. " Ever once in four or five days during the 
time of two or three years," the young princess, thus attended, visited 
the fort and succored the needy settlers. Smith declares that "next 
under God she preserved the colony from death, famine, and utter 
confusion." He might have subjoined that, but for himself, not even 
Pocahontas's bounty could have saved the settlement from the 
consequences of misconductand misrule. 

His was the only voice lifted to condemnthe mad folly of loading a 
homeward-bound vessel with the glittering mud of a neighboring creek. 
That he was "not enamored of their dirty skill to freight such a drunken 
ship with so much gilded dirt"-was one of the mildest of his phrases, 
as, "breathing outtheseand many other passions," he harangued those 
who had "no thought, no discourse, no hope, and no work but to dig gold, 
wash gold, refine gold, and load gold." 

Before the English assayers confirmed his judgmentas to the value of 
this cargo, the intrepid adventurer had sailed, with fourteen others, up 
the Chesapeake into new and wonderful regions. Never losing heart, even 
when he believed himself to be dying from the sting of a poisonousf ish, 
he discovered and entered the Potomac, the Rappahannock, and tributary 
creeks, fighting his way when not allowed to proceed peaceably. In July 
(1608) he led another party to the spot now occupied by the city of 
Baltimore, and madefriends with a tribe called Susquehannocks, believed 
to be sun-worshippers. Returning from these voyages of three thousand 
miles in all, he drew in masterly style a chart of the countries 
explored, and sent it to England. 

Jamestown was still in a stateof what he calls "combustion," underthe 
tyranny of Ratcliffe. Emboldened by Smith's return, the colonists 
deposedthe hated governor, and formally elected Smith Governor of 
Virginia. The winter closed in upon an "affrighted" population. 
Storehouses were nearly empty, agriculture having been neglected in the 
gold fever. As Smith could not be "persuadedto use" the gallows, so he 
now announcedthat "no persuasion could persuade_him_ to starve." In 
company with George Percy and fifty others, he visited his old ally 
Powhatan, and tried to buy food. A change had come to the emperor's 
heart. He addressed his quondamarmoreras a "rash youth," protested 
that he was afraid of him, and would nottreatwith the English unless 
they came to him unarmed. Warned by Pocahontas, who stole through the 
woods after dark to apprise Smith that treachery was intended, the 
party lay on their arms all night, and the force sent to surprise them 
retreated. Next day, Powhatan loaded the boats with corn, and Smith 
sailed up the York upon a similar errand to Opecancanough, Powhatan's 
brother. While in audiencewith him, the Englishmen were surrounded bya 
band of seven hundredarmed savages. Seizing the wily chieftain by the 
scalp-lock, Smith held a pistol to his breast, and demanded a cargo of 
corn and safe-conduct for his party to Jamestown. The fifty men, without 
loss of a single life, took back enoughfood to victual the town. 

Early in the spring of 1609, the presidentthus made known his policy to 
his constituents: 

"Countrymen! You see now that power resteth wholly in myself. You must 
obey this now for a law— _he that will notwork shall noteat_. And 
though you presumethat authority here is but a shadow and that I dare 



not touch the lives of any, but my own must answer for it, yet he that 
offendeth, let him assuredly expect his due punishment. 

"I protest by thatGod that made me, since necessity hath no powerto 
force you to gatherfor yourselves, you shall not only gatherfor 
yourselves, butforthosethataresick. _They_ shall notstarve." 

Fields were tilled, the fort was repaired, wise Powhatan treated the 
pale-faces kindly for Smith's sake, and the emigrants felt for the first 
time firm ground beneath their feet. They had twenty-four pieces of 
ordnance, and three hundred stand of small-arms; three ships, seven 
boats, a store of more than two months' provisions, six hundred hogs, 
with goats, fowls, and sheep, and an established trading-station with 
the natives. 

Li ke an aerolite from the summer sky came news from Eng land that a fleet 
was to be sent out with a new colony, a new charter, and new officers; 
Smith's old enemy, Christopher Newport, was in commandofthe 
expedition. Smith had been complained of at homeas "dealing harshly 
with the natives and not returning the ships full-freighted." His day 
was over. The king so willed it. 

Smith's last official act was the establishment of a colony at Powhatan, 
renamed "Nonsuch," oppositewhere the city of Richmond was laid out over 
a century later. On his way back to Jamestown, he was cruelly wounded by 
the explosion of a bag of gunpowder. There was nogoodsurgeonin the 
colony. To return forthwith to England was but anticipating by a few 
weeks what must be when the fleet arrived. 

He returned to London at the age of thirty. "He had broke the ice and 
beat the path, but had not there" (in Virginia) "one foot of ground, nor 
the very house he builded, northegroundhediggedwith his own hands." 

In 1614 he returned to America, but now to the northern region assigned 
to the Plymouth Company. He gave name to Boston; explored and made a 
survey of the New England coast. On a second voyage he had a fight with 
a French squadron, was captured, and taken to Rochelle. While there he 
wrotea "Description of New England," for which service James I. 
appointed him "Admiral of New England." He died in London, in 1631, at 
the age of fifty-two, never having revisited Virginia. Upon his tomb, in 
theChurchof St. Sepulchre's, London, may be still traced the outlines 
of theThreeTurks' Heads and the inscription, beginning: 

"_Here lies one conquered that hath conquered kings._" 

Any sketch of his life, however brief, would be incomplete that 
contained no reference to the letter written by him to Queen Anne (the 
consort of James I.), in 1616, recommending the Lady Rebecca Rolfe to 
the royal favor. 

He would "be guilty of the deadly poison of ingratitude," he wrote, if 
he failed to narrate what he and the colony at Jamestown owed to 
Pocahontas. He besoughtthe queen's kindly consideration for the 
strangerjust landed upon her shores, as due to Pocahontas's "great 
spirit, her desert, birth, want, and simplicity." His one call upon the 
wife of John Rolfe, Gentleman, was marked by profound respect on his 



part to one whom he accosted as "Lady Rebecca," by profound emotion on 
hers. 

John Smith's biography and epitaph are best summed up by one of his 
brothers-in-arms: 

"What shall I saye, butthuswe lost him thatin all his 
proceedings madejustice his first guide and experience his 
second, ever hating basenesse, sloth, pride, and indignitie more 
than any dangers; that never allowed more for himself than for 
his soldiers with him; that upon no danger would send them where 
he would not lead them himselfe; that would never see us want 
what he either had or could by any means get us; that would 
rather want than borrow, or starve than not pay; that loved 
action more than wordes, and hated falsehood and covetousnesse 
worse than death; whose adventures were our I ives and whose losse 
our deaths." 

[Signature: Marion Harland.] 
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GENERAL GEORGE A. CUSTER [22] 

[Footnote22: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 
(1839-1876) 
[Illustration: General George A. Custer.] 



Daring is always popular. The dashing fighter outranks the tactician 
and takes precedence over the engineer when the people's plaudits 
for valor fill theair. To bethe_beausabreur_of the army, as was 
Murat, in Napoleon's day, and as Custer was in Grant's, is as 
glorious as it is dramatic, as inspiring as it is picturesque. There 
were, in fact, many points of resemblance between these two dashing 



cavalry leaders-Murat, the Frenchman, and Custer, the American. 
Both smelled powder as the aides-de-camp of their chiefs; both rose 
rapidly from grade to grade, and from rank to rank, until they stood 
at the top; both labored at the end under the burden of criticism 
and detraction; and both met their death througha mistake, and fell 
like brave and gallant soldiers. 

George Armstrong Custer was bornatNewRumley, in theStateof 
Ohio, on December 5, 1839. His father was a blacksmith and farmer, 
of German stock, a descendant of a Hessian officer named Kustu-one 
among many who came to conquer and remained to live and die as 
citizens of the land they had failed to subjugate. 

Young Custer was educated in the district school of New Rumley, and 
in the academy at Monroe, in Michigan, where he went in 1849tolive 
with his sister Lydia. Returning to Ohio he taught school for a year 
or more in Hopedale, near New Rumley, and in 1857 was able to see 
his boyish dream cometrue, and, as a lad of seventeen, enterthe 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 

Cadet Custer graduatedfrom West Point in 1861, and hurried to the 
front at once, eagerfor service, for the war between the States had 
begun. He was made bearer of despatches by General Scott; he fought 
at Bull Run as lieutenant in the Second United States Cavalry, to 
which he had been assigned; he conducted successfully balloon 
reconnoissance along the Confederate lines, and so inspired General 
McClellan by his energy, courage, and persistence that he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the general, with the rank of captain. 

For his dash and daring in the Rappahannock battles he was advanced 
by speedy promotions to the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers, 
his commission dating from June, 1863, just one year after his 
appointmentas aide-de-camp to McClellan. He won his brevet as major 
in the regular army for his brilliant leadership of cavalry at 
Gettysburg; he had a horse shot under him while heading the charge 
at Culpepper, and gained his brevet as lieutenant-colonel of 
regulars for his gallantry in Sheridan's lights about Richmond, in 
the spring of 1864. He won renown and glory in Sheridan's famous 
raid on Richmond, by saving his brigade-colors at the battle of 
Trevillion Station, and, in September, 1864, his dashing valor at 
Winchester procured him his brevet as colonel of regulars and the 
volunteer rank of major-general. He won the battle of Woodstock by a 
wonderful cavalry engagement, routing the enemy, whom he drove for 
twenty-six miles, and capturing all their guns save one. In the 
bloody battle of Cedar Creek he fought at the head of the Third 
Division of Cavalry from start to finish, helping to turn a rout 
into a victory and recapturing all the guns and colors the Union 
troops had lost early in the action, besides taking all the 
Confederate flags and cannon. At Waynesboro, in the spring of 1865, 
still leading theThird Division, he won the day unaided; he 
captured 1,600 prisoners, with all the enemy's camp equipage, guns, 
and colors, and then turning for another onset, Custer drove the 
Confederate General Early from the field, destroying his command, 
scattering his army, and ending the campaign, so far as Early's army 
was concerned. For this brilliant engagement, and for his bravery at 
the battles of Five Forks and DinwiddieCourt-House, on April 1, 



1865, Custer was brevetted brigadier-general in the regular army; 
and, as he had won the first colors taken by the Army of the Potomac 
in 1862, so, in 1865, he received the first flag of truce from Lee's 
army when the end at last came, and was present at the historic 
surrender at Appomattox. Then he secured his last promotion. He was 
brevetted major-general in the regular army and appointed 
major-general of volunteers. 

It was a brilliant and exceptional record. He hadfoughtin all the 
battles of the Army of the Potomac save one. He was Sheridan's most 
trusted and favorite cavalry officer. In less than four years he had 
advanced from captain of volunteers to major-general, and from 
I ieutenantto major-general in the regular army. He was but 
twenty-six when the war closed, and all his promotions had been won 
by his bravery, his dash, his daring, and his good leadership. 
During the last six monthsofthewartheThird Division of Cavalry, 
led by Custer, captured in open fight over one hundred pieces of 
artillery, sixty-five battle flags, andtenthousandprisoners.lt 
was a record of which any soldier might be proud, and it madeCuster 
at once the idol of his hard-riding troopers, and one of the popular 
heroes of the day. At the great review in Washington he rode near 
the head of the parade, leading what was popularly called "the most 
gallant cavalry division of the age," greeted with cheers and 
flowers along the line of march. 

Custer's active service did not close with the war. He was sent to 
Texas as commander of a cavalry division, and in November, 1865, was 
madechief of cavalry. In February, 1866, he was mustered out of 
service as major-general of volunteers and becameagain captain in 
the regular army, "on leave." President Johnson denied him the leave 
of absence he asked for to fight under Juarez in Mexico against 
Maximilian, the usurper, and in July, 1866, he received his 
commission as I ieutenant-colonel of the newly formed Seventh 
Cavalry, United States Army-the regimentthat he made into Indian 
fighters and served with until the end. In November, 1866, he joined 
his regiment at Fort Riley, and was soon fighting Indians on the 
plains. He utterly defeatedthe hostile Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
Kiowas at the battle of the Washita, in thelndian Territory, in 
November, 1871; he was on post duty in Kentucky until 1873, and then 
again on the plains, where, on August 4, 1873, he whipped the 
hostile Sioux at the battle of Tongue River, in the Yellowstone 
country, and again, on the 11th of the same month, at the battle of 
the Big Horn. In the summer of 1874 he led an expedition of 
exploration and discovery into the Black Hills, in the Dakota 
country, and in May, 1876, led his regimentin what proved to be his 
last campaign, a march against the hostile Sioux in the unexplored 
region of the Little Big Horn. Here, with less than three hundred 
men, he faced the confederated Sioux, numbering thousands of 
warriors, and in a desperateand characteristic engagementclosed 
the record of a life of brilliant effort and daring by standing at 
bay, against the tremendous odds of ten to one, until he and his 
entire command fell to a man, fighting desperately to the end. 

Custerwas gallant, but sometimes indiscreet; he was daring, but 
often careless of consequences; and when in positions of command he 
was apt to be impatient of cowardice and of greed. So he raised up 



enemies for himself, and twice these enemies sought and nearly 
accomplished his downfall. His last campaign was fought under the 
burden of an apparent official censure, galling to a man of Custer's 
impetuous nature, all the more so as he knew it to be unmerited and 
unjust. There is little doubtthatthis weight of wrong engendered a 
spirit of recklessness, foreign even to his daring nature, and led 
him to take risks he would not otherwise have accepted, simply 
because he felt the necessity for action and believed that through 
valor would come his speediest vindication. Had he been supported by 
those he relied uponhemight, even in the face of the overpowering 
odds marshalled against him, have come off victorious, instead of 
dying, an unnecessary sacrifice, like another Roland, and, if we 
acceptthe legends, at just Roland's age. It is because that tragic 
ending of a valiant life was, viewed from the picturesque 
stand-point, its logical and dramatic conclusion, that American 
tradition and popular applausewill, in theyearstocome, remember 
Custer, not so much for the dash at Winchester, the daring at 
Waynesboro, or the valor at Five Forks, as for his immortal last 
stand on the banks of the Little Big Horn, when he and his brave 
troopers went down in death together. 

General Custer was the born soldier in face and figure. Lithe, 
broad-shouldered, and sinewy in frame, nearly six feet in height, 
blue-eyed and golden-haired, he was the beau ideal cavalry 
leader-alert, active, ready, and responsive, with an eye to all 
details, a love for the picturesque in bearing and equipment, of 
great endurance, abstemious, healthy, and strong, and as much at 
home in the saddle and with the sabre as in his own little house in 
Monroe or by his blazing camp-fire. He married, in February, 1864, 
Elizabeth Bacon, a daughterof Judge Daniel S. Bacon, of Monroe. For 
ten years his wife was his constant companion in camp and in 
frontier service, and she has written many sketches of his active 
life in the saddle and his characteristics as soldier and as man. 

General Custer, at the time of his death, was engaged on a series of 
"War Memoirs," and his articles on frontier life and army experiences 
found ready acceptanceand wide favor. He was, undoubtedly, America's 
best cavalry leader, and won a place as "a perfect general of horse" 
beside the world's dashing war-riders-from Hannibal's "Thunderbolt," 
Mago the Carthaginian, to Maurice of Nassau and the "Golden Eagle," 
Muratthe Frenchman. 

Fourteen of the thirty-seven years he I ived were spent in actual 
service in the camp or on the battle-field. He was a brigadier-general 
at twenty-three and a major-general at twenty-five. In the height of 
his popularity and his phenomenal success as a cavalry leader, he was 
a picturesqueand familiar figure to friend and foe alike, as in his 
broad cavalier's hat, his gold-bedizenedjacket, and high cavalry 
boots, with his long hair streaming in the wind, he would ride like a 
tornado, to the accompaniment of "Garry Owen," his favorite 
battle-air, carrying all before him-a subject worthy the pencil of a 
Vandyke, the very type of the dashing trooper of romance. But that 
there was a method in his dash and a practical element in his daring, 
even the generals he outranked and the civilians who tried to direct 
him would admit, and to be the choice of McClellan and the favorite of 
Sheridan gave the assurance of worth to his leadership and of value to 



his valor. 

In 1877 Custer's remains were removed to the graveyard at West Point 
from the battle-field of the Little Big Horn, where he had first 
been buried amid the fallen heroes of his own brave band. In 1879 
the Government madethe battle-ground where Custer met his death a 
national cemetery, and raised a monument, upon which appeared the 
names and rank of all thosewhofell in that needless and fatal, but 
heroic, fight. 

[Signature: ElbridgeS. Brooks.] 
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By CLARENCE COOK 
(Born 1847) 
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As someonehas called Leonardo da Vinci "the great Italian Yankee," 
because of his multifarious and ingenious suggestions in the world 
of material things, so our own Edison may be called "the Yankee 
Leonardo," for, with a curiosity ranging over the whole world of 
nature, equal to that of the Italian, and with a fecundity of 
invention no less bewildering, he unites, like Leonardo, an 
imaginative and poetical vein that lifts his devices into the domain 
of Art. 

Yet Edison is in no respecta graceful or romantic figure such as 
Leonardo was. He reminds us rather, by the weird and cosmic nature 
of his speculations and inventions, of some one of the beings 
created by the Norse mythologists: a nineteenth century gnome, 
rough, shaggy, uncouth, wholly absorbed in his search among the 
secrets of nature, and, while working always for the good of 
mankind, dwelling in a world apart, and with neither time nor 
inclination to mix in human affairs. 

ThomasAlva Edison was born at Milan, Erie County, O., February 11, 
1847. He started in life hampered by poverty, by want of teaching 
and training, withoutfriends outside his own homecircle to 
encourage him in pushing his fortunes, and with small opportunity, 
in the little village where his lot had been cast, for bettering his 
condition. On his father's side he came of sturdy Dutch stock: the 



old man, who was still living in 1879 at the age of seventy-four, 
reckoned among his immediateancestors one who lived to be one 
hundred and two years old, and another who reached one hundred and 
three. He would appearto have been, like pioneers in general, 
ready, if not obliged, to turn his hand to any employmentthat might 
yield a living, that must be scanty at the best; and we read of him 
as in turn a tailor, a nurseryman, a dealer, first in grain and then 
in lumber, and an agentfor the sale of farm-lands. He seems to have 
been unable to do much for his boy beyond teaching him to read and 
write, stimulating his taste for reading by paying him small sums of 
money for every book he read through; he had no need to insist that 
the reading should be done thoroughly, for it was the boy's way to 
do thoroughly everything he undertook. His mother, also, helped 
Thomas in learning: she was of Scotch extraction; but, though her 
parents were from the old country, she herself was born in 
Massachusetts, where for a time she had been a school-teacher. This, 
then, with the exception of two months at the village school, was 
the limit of young Ed ison's education-to use the conventional 
term. The world was now to take him in hand, and show what it could 
do with material so unpromising. 

Before he was twelve years old, the boy had found a place as newsboy 
on the Grand Trunk Line running to Detroit. In the intervals between 
his raids upon the helpless passengers with his newspapers, 
periodicals, novels, and candies, he kept up the habit of reading, 
and by practice acquired a remarkably clear and finished 
handwriting. His next step was to secure the sole right of selling 
newspapers on the train, and he soon had four boys under him to 
assist him in the work. Having then boughta lot of old type from 
some printing-office, he rigged up a rude frame in one of the 
baggage-cars that served as a lumber-room, and then proceededto set 
up and print a newspaperwhich he called the_Grand Trunk Herald_, 
and sold with the other newspapers. As he had no press, he was 
obliged to take off the impressions by rubbing the paper on the 
inked type with his hands. In someway, a copy of this newspaper 
found its way to the_London Times_, and the editor spoke of it as 
the only newspaper in the world printed on a moving train. During 
the fighting at Pittsburgh Landing in 1862, Edison printed off 
abstracts of the telegraphic news, and posted them up at the small 
country stations, thus rendering a great service to the people 
anxiously waiting for news from the field. The terminus of his train 
was Detroit, and here, for the first time, he had access to a 
library. In his enthusiasm at finding himself in virtual possession 
of such a treasure, he determined, then and there, to read the whole 
library through, as it stood, using his time between trains. 
Beg inning at one shelf he read fifteen feet in a line, going through 
each book solidly from coverto cover. In this first bout, among 
other books, he read Newton's "Principia," Ure's "Scientific 
Dictionary," and Burton's "Anatomy of Melancholy." 

All this time, by hints and suggestions, Nature had been pushing the 
youth toward the field he was finally to occupy almost by right of 
eminent domain. As yet, telegraphy was in its infancy, and the 
powers of electricity only beginning to be known. Edison had from 
the first been interested in the workings of the telegraph line 
a long the rai I road, and had made some experiments with a rude I i ne 



of his own, connecting his father's home at Port Huron-a vil lage to 
which the family had some time before removed from Milan-withthe 
house of a neighbor. To do this, he had to make a battery out of 
oddsand ends, old bottles, stove-pipe wire, and nails made out of 
zinc contributed by his youthful friends, who in their zeal cut 
pieces out of the zinc mats under their mothers' stoves. He had no 
one to teach him telegraphy, but an accident-if accidents there 
be-was unexpectedly to put him in the way of learning its secrets. 
The child of the station-master was in dangerfroma moving train; 
young Edison snatched it up and saved its life at the risk of his 
own, and the grateful father rewarded him by teaching him what he 
knew of telegraphy. 

Armed with this rudimentary knowledge, and with what, in addition, he 
had learned by practice, Edison passed the next few years of his life 
in moving about over the country, seeking employment less, it would 
appear, for the sake of employmentthan for the opportunity of 
increasing his practical knowledgeof theartthatwas to swallow up, 
in his mind, all theotherarts. But he seems to have succeededalmost 
in spite of himself. He was so eager in his chase after knowledge that 
he was continually tripping himself up. While still at his tradeof 
newsboy on the Grand Trunk Railroad, he had come across, at Detroit 
probably, a copy of Fresenius' "Qualitative Analysis" and had become 
so much interestedin chemistry, thatalongsidehis printing-press he 
had fitted up a small laboratory with a chance-medley apparatus for 
experiments, and one day a bottle of phosphorus was upset, and the car 
taking fire was only saved by the energy of the conductor, who 
promptly pitched the whole apparatus, with the printing-press to boot, 
out at the door, and then gave the young Fresenius-Franklin a 
thrashing. Later we hear of him, in the course of his wanderings, set 
to watch a telegraph-machine in the absence of the operator, and to 
prove that he was on guard he was to send the word six over the line 
every half-hour. Not to be interrupted in the book he was reading, he 
contrived a device that did the work automatically. In anotheroffice 
he kept back messages while he was contriving a way to send them more 
quickly! Disappearing from this office, he appears again in another, 
this time in Memphis, Tenn. But his interest in solving the problem of 
duplicate transmission proved so absorbing that he continually 
neglected his duties, and on the occasion of a changeof officers he 
was dismissed as a useless member of the staff. At Louisville he 
upsets a carboy of sulphuric acid which ruins the handsomefurniture 
of a broker's office on the floor below, and again finds himself 
adrift in an unappreciative world. Yet he had proved himself, in spite 
of all drawbacks, anadeptof uncommonskill in telegraphy; and so 
widespread in scientific circles was his reputation, that he was sent 
for to Boston to take charge of the main New York wire. The impression 
made by the records of his life at this time is, that he looked upon 
all these employments merely as so many opportunities for earning his 
bread while pursuing his beloved experiments, and thatthe 
bread-earning was the least important part of the affair. No doubt, he 
always meanttodohis duty, but the ecstasy of invention and the 
thirst for discovery carried him out of himself and made him often 
oblivious of sublunary things. While in Boston he still keptuphis 
experiments and perfected his duplex telegraph, but it was not brought 
into successful operation until 1872. 



In 1871 he came to New York, and having attracted the attention of 
the Stock Exchange by some ingenious suggestions put forth while 
busied in repairing the machine that recorded quotations, he was 
made Superintendent of the Gold and Stock Company, and brought out 
his invention of the printing-telegraph, by which the fluctuations 
of the stock-market in any part of the country are instantly 
recorded on narrow strips of paper. 

[Illustration: Thomas A. Edison-The Wizard of Menlo Park.] 

The immediate success of this invention, and the great demand for 
the machines, led him to establish a workshop for their manufacture 
in Newark, N.J. But soon the needof still more space, and the 
desire for freedom from interruption while at his work, obliged him 
to give up Newark, and he found new quarters at Menlo Park, N. J. --a 
bare plot of barren acres destitute of natural attraction of any 
kind, unless it be-what to Edison indeed is a great charm-an 
uninterruptedview ofthesky; a place virtually unknown before he 
planted there the rude buildings that house his wonderful 
inventions; yet now a place known to scientific men all over the 
world; the Mecca of many a mind seeking to wrest from Nature her 
dearest secrets. 

No doubt, many of the inventions that have made Edison famous must 
be ascribed in their conception and ripening' to various periods of 
his life, butto the popular mind they are all associated with the 
wizard's present home, from whence for several years the bulletins 
of inventions-playful, useful, necessary, revolutionary-oftenas 
simple in their mechanism as they are astonishing in their results, 
have been given to a delighted world. Some of Edison's inventions 
have a character at present of little more than picturesque 
playfulness, such as the Phonograph, perhaps the most remarkable of 
these minor inventions; the Aerophone, by which sounds are amplified 
without loss of distinctness; the Megaphone, an instrumentwhich, 
inserted in the ear, so magnifies sounds that faint whispers may be 
heard a thousand feet; the Phonometer, for measuring the force of 
the soundwaves caused by the human voice; the M ic rotas i meter, for 
measuring small variations in temperature. This has been tested for 
so small a variation as 1/24000 of a degree Fahrenheit, and in 1878 
was usedto detect the presence of heatin the sun's corona. The 
most familiar of these lesser inventions is the Phonograph by which 
sounds are made self-recording and capable of being repeated. While 
this curious invention-almost childish in its simplicity-is as yet 
little more than a plaything, and has proved of small utility, it 
makes, nevertheless, a strong appeal to the imagination when we 
reflect that by its aid the voice of any human being may be 
transmittedto ages far in the future, and its living tones be heard 
long after he who uttered them has returned to the dust. 

But, while these inventions have the charm that invests "the 
fairy-tales of science," the world-wide fame of Edison rests upon 
greater gifts to the world; the various improvements he has made in 
the telegraph, and the perfection to which he has broughtthe 
electric light. The invention of the telephone, by which personsare 
enabled to converse with one another at very long distances, and by 
which concerts, operas, and orations or sermons in one city can be 



heard by an audience assembled in another, is one of the most 
remarkable of Edison's achievements, and one the usefulness of which 
in various directions it is easy to foresee. The idea of the 
transmission of messages in opposite directions by the same wire was 
one that had early occurred to Edison, but he was long in reducing 
it to practice. The secret once discovered, however, he rapidly 
progressed until he had brought out the sextuple telegraph, where we 
believe the ability of the instrument rests at present. 

The inventor next turned his mind to the study of the electric lamp, 
in which he saw great possibilities. He believed that he could 
producea light that should be cheaperthan gas, and also purer, 
more steady, and more to bedependedon. He rejected the principle 
of the Voltaic arc involved in theBrush patentthenin use, by 
which the electric current was passed through a strip of platinum or 
other metal that requires a high temperature to melt, because in 
practice it was found that in fact, owing to the difficulty of 
regulating the flow of the electric current, the medium did often 
melt. He therefore soughtfor a medium that should be practically 
indestructible, and believed that it would be found in pure carbon 
enclosed in a vacuum. After many trials with one and another 
substance, he at length found that by employing slender strips of 
card-board reduced by intense heat to carbon, connecting them with 
the wires leading from the machine, and enclosing them in glass 
bulbs from which the air had been extracted, the desired result 
could be produced. The next step to accomplish was the division of 
the light, so that any number of lamps could be supplied by the same 
pair of wires-a condition absolutely necessary if the invention 
were to be of practical utility as applied to the lighting of 
factories, public buildings, or private households, where-ever, in 
short, many lights are needed. This was finally accomplished, and in 
December, 1879, an exhibition was given at Menlo Park of a complete 
system of lighting. This first demonstration of the possibility of 
light-division created a great interest in scientific circles all 
over the world, especially as scientific experts had testified 
before the British Houseof Commons that the featwas impossible. 
The Edison incandescent burner is now in use in every city, town, 
and hamlet in this country, and it would seem as if it must of 
necessity before long drive the costly, unhealthy, and dangerous 
coal-gas out of use for illuminating purposes, although we believe a 
wide field of usefulness lies before the coal-gas as a substitute 
for coal in our kitchens. 

Thomas Edison has received few public honors from his countrymen; 
but the nature of his work has been such as to make his name a 
household word throughout his native country; and not only by the 
admiration excited by his genius-for it deserves no less a 
name-but by the practical, every-day benefits he has conferred, he 
haseameda place in the good-will and esteemof his fellows such 
as seldom falls to the lot of man. 

[Signature: Clarence Cook.] 
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Very few inventors have achieved success in giving to the world new 
or improved methodsof carrying on the business of life without long 
and hard study, repeated experiments and failures, and trying 
struggles with opposing elements. Many have labored through long 
years of poverty and obscurity to dazzle their fellow-beings in the 
end by the triumph of genius. The idea of an inventor has almost 
become coupled with that of anxiety, patientorimpatientwaiting, 
trials, and hardships. They are usually enthusiasts in the special 
pursuit to which they devote themselves, and the coldness and 
incredulity of those whose approval they seek to win, wear heavily 
upon them. The chilling common-sense of men more practical than 
themselves overwhelms them. 

If the wonderful improvements of the presentand the past agecould 
be placed in comparison with the attempts, the struggles, to 
accomplish what has now been achieved, the list of failures would 
far outnumberthatof successes. Many of those who have rendered 
priceless blessings to their own and after generations by the 
production of wonderful machines or methods from the fine fibre of 
their brains, were plundered and buffeted, even in the midst of 
their grand successes, to such a degreethat it requires a lofty 
comprehension to determine whethertheir lives were triumphs or 
defeats. Sometimes the failure of one generation becomes the success 
of the next. 

Born the same year that gave Robert Fu Iton to the world was E I i 
Whitney, who really made "cotton king," so thatthe great staple of 
the South yielded millions upon millions of dollars to the planters; 
but he might have died a beggar, so far as his marvellous invention 
affected his fortunes. Before he had fully completedhis machine for 
separating the seeds from the cotton, which only two persons had 
been permitted to see, his workshop was broken open, and it was 
stolen. His idea was incorporated in other machines before he had 
obtained his patent, though it was only his own that transmuted 
cotton into gold. False reports, the repudiation of contracts for 
royalties fairly made, the refusal of Congress, through Southern 
influence, to renew his patent, constant litigation to protect his 
rights, harassed his life, and robbed him of the pecuniary results 
of his success. Defeated, he gave up the battle, devoted his 
attention to the manufacture of firearms, and finally madea fortune 
in this business. Fulton's experience was not very different. 

On the other hand, importantdiscoveries in methodsand mechanical 
appliances have been made by accident, as it were, and fortunes 
accrued from very little labor or study; but these are the 



exceptions rather than the rule. 

It would bedifficult to estimatethe influence upon the prosperity 
of the U nited States of steam-navigation. It came but a few years 
after the organization of the Federal Government, when the greater 
portion of the territorial extent of the country was a wilderness, 
and precededthe general use of railroads by a quarter of a century. 
Transportation on the inland waters of the nation was slow, 
difficult, and expensive, and the introduction of the steamboat upon 
its great lakes and rivers, notably upon the latter, was a new era 
in its history. On the great streams of the West flatboats floated 
for weeks, laden with the productions of the States, on their way to 
a market, where days or hours are sufficient at the presenttime. 
Between the metropolis of the nation and the capital of New York, 
the sloops, which were the only means of communication by water, 
required an average of four days to make the trip of about one 
hundred and fifty miles, while to-day it is accomplished in half a 
day or less. 

Now all the navigable rivers of the country are alive with 
steamboats, and the growth and development of the States have been 
mainly indebtedto the introduction of steam navigation. On the 
great lakes, though more available for transportation by means of 
sailing vessels, the same powerful agency has achieved wonders, and 
all of them are now covered by lines of steamers, by which, either 
as tow-boats or independentvessels, a large proportion of the 
inland commerce of the nation is carried on. On the ocean the result 
of the introduction of steam-navigation is even more impressive, and 
nations separated by thousands of miles of rolling billows nowjoin 
hands, as it were, with hearts commercially united, if not more 
intimately, through the medium of peace-giving commerce, of which 
thousands of gigantic steamers are the angel-messengers. On the 
Atlantic a score or more of them leave the one side for the other 
every week, and at the presenttime a merchant may breakfast in New 
York on Saturday, and dine in London the next Saturday. 

It is now conceded, both in Europe and America, that the world is 
indebtedto Robert Fulton for the practical application of steam to 
the purposes of navigation. Whatever has been claimed for or by 
others in regard to the priority of the invention or application of 
the mighty power of steam to the propulsion of vessels, Fu Iton was 
"the first to apply it with any degreeof practical success," as an 
English work states it. As one who labored for years over the idea 
which came from his own brain, though it also came to others, who 
wellnigh sacrificed his own life in its improvement, and who 
achieved the crowning glory of its utility, he is certainly entitled 
to be regarded and honored as the Father of Steam-Navigation. 

Robert Fulton was born in a small village near Lancaster, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, in the year 1765. He was the son of a poor 
man of Scotch-Irish descent, who died when his son was only three 
years old. He obtained only a common-school education, which he 
afterward increased by his own efforts. He early manifested a taste 
for, and considerable skill in, drawing and painting, and he 
selected this art as his profession, though he was more inclined to 
mechanical occupations, and spent his leisure hours in the shops of 



the workmen in his vicinity. He was somewhat precocious in his 
development, and at the age of seventeen he established himself as a 
portrait painter. He could hardly have attained to any high standard 
in art, though it appears that he had considerable success in his 
occupation, for at the age of twenty-one he had purchased a small 
farm in the western part of the State, where he placed his mother, 
indicating that he had a properfilial regard for the welfare of his 
remaining parent. It was evident from this success that he had 
decided talent and that it attracted the attention of others. 

He was advised to visit England and place himself under the tuition 
of Benjamin West, the eminent American painter, who had achieved 
distinguished success in art. He followed this advice, was kindly 
received by the great artist, and remained as an inmate of his home 
for some years. In the palaces and mansions of the British nobility 
were treasured up many of the most noted pictures of the day and of 
the past. In orderto see, study, and copy these, Fulton procured 
letters of introduction which gave him admission to these paintings. 
He resided for sometime in the stately mansions of the Duke of 
Bridgewaterand Earl Stanhope. Both of these peers were largely 
interested in making internal improvements in England, especially in 
promoting inland navigation by canals. 

The duke was the possessor of immense wealth, and he had invested 
largely in companies connected with the canal system. Through him 
Fulton became interested in the same subject, and his mechanical 
tastes and talent drew him in that direction. The result was that he 
abandonedhis easel and becamea civil engineer, a profession hardly 
known by that name in the early part of this century. Earl Stanhope 
was also of a mechanical turn of mind, and had projected some 
important enterprises. At thattime he was engagedupona scheme 
which afterward filled up so much of the existence of Fulton-the 
application of steam to navigation. 

The earl had devised a method of accomplishing the result, and had 
caused a small craft to be built which was to be propelled by a 
series of floats, by some compared to the paddles of a canoe, and by 
others to the feet of water-fowls. He described his plan to Fulton, 
who did not regard it as practicable, and stated plainly the reasons 
for his belief. The earl clung to his idea, highly as he appreciated 
the talents of the critic. The inventor resided at Birmingham about 
two years, and was employed in asubordinatecapacity at his newly 
adopted profession for the greater portion of the time. In this city 
he madethe acquaintance of Watt, who had developed the steam-engine 
from a mere pumping-machine to something near what it is at the 
present time. 

Fulton's inventive genius was exercised during his residence at 
Birmingham, and he devised an improvement of the machine for sawing 
marble, from which he reaped both honorand profit. He produceda 
machine for spinning flax, and for the manufacture of ropes, and 
also one for excavating canals or river bottoms, for which purpose 
many such are now in use. As an author he wrote a work on canals, 
and published a treatise on the same subject in a London paper. He 
had a plan for the use of inclined planes in changing the level of 
the water for boats on canals, in place of locks, after the manner 



of theChinese, claiming that greater elevations could beovercome 
in this manner; but it was never adopted. 

In 1797 Fulton went to Paris, where he resided seven years, as the 
terrors of the French Revolution were passing away. At this period 
he had invented what is now called a torpedo, largely used in modern 
warfare for the protection of harbors. He devised a submarine boat 
to operate these destructive weapons, which was not a success. He 
demonstrated what he claimed for the torpedo in the destruction of a 
brig of two hundred tons; but he failed to procure the adoption of 
this more modern engine of warfare by either France or England, and 
he had the honorto be snubbed by Napoleon I. In 1806 he returned to 
New York, where he labored for the recognition and introduction of 
the torpedo. He was encouraged by Jefferson and Madison, and 
Congress appropriated money for experiments; but the naval officers 
reported against him, and nothing came of his efforts. 

In Paris he had madethe acquaintance of Chancellor Livingston, then 
the American minister to France, who was interested in Fulton's 
work, and who soon entered into business relations with him in 
connection with it. He was a manof abundantfortune, while the 
inventor was comparatively poor; occupied an elevated social 
position, and was a person of great influence. He obtained a grant 
of the monopoly of steam-navigation from the State of New York. 
Fulton tookouttwo patents for his invention; but unfortunately 
they were not adequate to his protection, for they covered only the 
application of the steam-engine to the turning of a crank in 
producing the rotary motion of the paddle-wheels. 

While in England Fulton had contracted with Watt for the building of 
such an engine as he desired, without stating the purpose for which 
it was to be used. This engine reached New York at aboutthe same 
time as the inventor. He made his plans for the construction of the 
boat, which was to be of different form and proportions from 
ordinary vessels, and it was completed and fitted out with its 
engine during theyear following his return. Not long before this 
event, when he found the sum of money Mr. Livingston had provided to 
complete the steamboat was nearly exhausted, Fulton attemptedto 
sell an interest in his exclusive grant in orderto raise funds to 
supply the deficiency; but so little faith existed in the success of 
his enterprise that he could find no one who had the courage to 
purchase it. But the vessel was finished, and a trial trip was made 
in her, to which gentlemenof science and general intelligence were 
invited, most of them, I i ke the rest of the world, sceptics and 
unbelievers. A few minutes served to satisfy these men that the 
steamboat was a success, and that the problem of steam-navigation 
had been solved in its favor. It was the hour of Fulton's triumph. 

The strange craft, to which the name of Clermont had been given, 
soon madea trip to Albany, accomplishing the distance in thirty-two 
hours, or one^third of the average time of the sloops, and making 
thereturnin thirty. Doubtersand cavillers were silenced, and 
regular trips were madetill the ice closed the river for the 
season. During the winter the Clermont was lengthenedto one hundred 
and forty feet, improved in many respects, gaudily painted, and 
looked upon as a "floating palace." Another steamboat, called the 



Car of Neptune, was built, and soon a contract for five more was 
placed. The practical triumph had been achieved, and from that small 
beginning has come forth the mighty steam-marine of the present 
time. 

Fulton was married to Miss Harriet Livingston, a niece of the 
Chancellor, and was the father of four children. His business 
affairs were in anything buta prosperous condition. The State of 
New Jersey contested his monopoly, which proved to have been 
unconstitutionally granted. Fitch, or his successors, who had made 
some successes in thesameline, endeavored to supplant him, andhis 
patents were worthless. He was embarrassed by constant litigation, 
andhis last years were full of trials and anxiety. He died February 
24, 1815, at the age of fifty. 

[Signature: William S. Adams.] 
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William Lloyd Garrison, whose name is indissolubly connected with the 
abolition of American slavery, was born in the seaport town of 
Newburyport, Mass., on December 10, 1805. His father, Abijah Garrison, 
was a sea-captain who came from New Brunswick to settle in 
Newburyport. Deserting his wife and children while the subject of this 
sketch was in infancy, his subsequent career is shrouded in mystery. 
Fanny Lloyd, the mother of William Lloyd Garrison, was a woman of 
remarkable character and personal attraction, with an intense 
religious nature. Dependent upon her own efforts for the support of 
the family, she cheerfully took up the calling of monthly nurse, and 
endeavored to rear her children with care and forethought, and with 
especial attention to their religious training. Upon her removal to 
Lynn, in 1812, Lloyd was left to the care of Deacon Ezekiel Bartlett 
and was sent to theGrammar School until, at the age of nine, he 
joined his mother in Lynn and was taught shoemaking in the shop of 
Gamaliel W. Oliver, a kind and excellent member of the Society of 
Friends, where his elder brother James was already an apprentice. In 
1815, Mr. Paul Newhall, a shoe manufacturer of the same town, deciding 
to establish business in Baltimore, invited Mrs. Garrison and hertwo 
boys to accompany him. There Lloyd was employed as an errand-boy and 
James was again apprenticed at shoemaking. Mr. Newhall's venture 
proving unsuccessful, Mrs. Garrison was constrained to resume nursing 
and Lloyd was sent back to Newburyport, his brother betaking himself 



to the sea. From Newburyporthewassentto Haverhill to learn 
cabinet-making; but, in spite of kind treatment, he disliked the 
occupation and ran away from his master, returning to Newburyportto 
live again with his mother's old friend, Deacon Bartlett. In 1818, 
Ephraim W. Allen, proprietor of the Newburyport_Herald_, accepted 
Lloyd, then thirteen years of age, as an apprentice and taught him the 
printer's trade. Here at once he found a vocation suited to his tastes 
and becamea rapid and accurate compositor. The printing-office proved 
an excellent school for the young man, developing his literary taste 
and ambition. He was fond of reading, and delighted in poetry and 
fiction. Politics especially attractedhim, and at the age of sixteen 
he wrote anonymous articles forthe columns of the_Herald_. His first 
contribution was over the signature of "An Old Bachelor." He was an 
ardent Federalist and his political articles attracted attention by 
their forcible reasoning and direct style. Caleb Cushing, then editor 
of the_Herald_, discovering the lad's abilities, encouragedand 
befriended him. In 1826, Mr. Garrison, closing his apprenticeship with 
the_Herald_, became editor and publisher of the_Free Press_ 
(Newburyport), within a few months of his majority. 

[Illustration: William Lloyd Garrison.] 

It was to this paperthatWhittier made his first poetical 
contributions anonymously, and, upon the discovery of his true name, 
Mr. Garrison soughthim out and encouraged him in his youthful 
efforts. 

After a brief existence of six months, the_Free Press_ was sold and 
Mr. Garrison again becamea journeyman printer, soon seeking 
employment in Boston, where, after various vicissitudes, he was 
employed by Rev. William Collier, a Baptist city missionary, upon 
_The National Philanthropist^ devoted to the "suppression of 
intemperance and kindred vices," becoming its editor in 1828. The 
paper had the distinction of being the first temperancejoumal ever 
printed, and among the earliest evidences of Mr. Garrison's interest 
in theslavery question was an editorial article by him commenting 
severely on the bill passed by the House of Assembly of South 
Carolina to forbid the teaching of reading and writing to the 
colored people. 

To Benjamin Lundy, a Quaker, and at thattime editor of the_Genius 
of Universal Emancipation^ in Baltimore-a paper devoted to the 
gradual abolition of slavery-belongs the honor of first attempting 
to awaken public sentiment on the subject. Upon his visit to Boston, 
August 7, 1828, he made the acquaintance of Garrison, whose eyes he 
opened to the iniquity of the slave system. During the same year Mr. 
Garrison acceptedthe invitation of a committeeof prominent 
citizens of Bennington, Vt., toeditthejournal oftheTimes_, a 
weekly newspaper devoted to the re-election of John Quincy Adams 
against Andrew Jackson. While startedfor campaign purposes, the 
Journal of theTimes_ declared for independenceof party and 
advocated the suppression of intemperance, the gradual emancipation 
of the slave, the doctrines of peace, and the so-called American 
system of protection for fostering native industry. 

Attracted by the anti-slavery utterances of Mr. Garrison, Lundy 



resolved to invite him to share in the editorship of his paper, 
walking from Baltimore to Benningtonfor the purpose. His 
earnestness had the desired effect upon M r. Garrison, who accepted 
his proffer and relinquished thejournal of theTimes_. Before 
going to Baltimore Mr. Garrison was invited to address the 
Congregational societies of Boston on July 4th, at the Park Street 
Church, and took for his theme "Dangers to the Nation." The poet 
John Pierpontwas present and wrote a hymn for the occasion. The 
address was a stirring denunciation of slavery and a rebuke to the 
nation for its pretentious devotion to liberty. The speaker was 
accused by a Boston paper of slandering his country and blaspheming 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Upon his arrival at Baltimore, Garrison, having convinced himself of 
the necessity of immediate and unconditional emancipation, it was 
agreed, inasmuch as Lundy adhered to the methodsof gradual 
emancipation, that each should sign his own editorials. 

Mr. Todd, a Newburyport merchant, having allowed his ship to be used 
in the inter-state slave trade between Baltimore and New Orleans, 
Mr. Garrison faithfully denounced in unmeasuredtermshis 
fel low-townsman, and asserted the equal wickedness of the domestic 
slave tradewith that of the foreign traffic, which, atthattime, 
was in the law considered piracy. Arrested, tried, and convicted of 
libel, althoughthe facts were proven, Garrison was incarcerated in 
the Baltimorejail, April 17, 1830, in default of a fine of $50 with 
$50 costs. Undauntedin his captivity, he continuedto write his 
protest against slavery and to record in verse his feelings. His 
famous sonnet, "The Immortal Mind," was written with pencil upon the 
walls of his cell. Liberated at the expiration of forty-nine days, 
through the generosity of Arthur Tappan, of New York, who paid his 
fine, Garrison visited Boston and Newburyport, endeavoring to speak 
in bothplaces, butthe doors of halls and churches were closed 
against him. At last the hall used by a society of avowed infidels, 
in Boston, to whom Abner Kneeland preached, was opened to Mr. 
Garrison for three anti-slavery lectures, and among the audience at 
his first lecture were Samuel J. May, Samuel E. Sewall, and A. 
Branson Alcott, who then gave in their adhesion to the cause. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher was also present but made no sign. 

On January 1, 1831, appeared the first numberof _The Liberator_, in 
Boston, bearing for its motto, "Our Country is the World-Our 
Countrymen are Mankind." Mr. Garrison, as editor, was assisted by 
Isaac Knapp, a fellow-printer from Newburyport, as publisher. The 
paper was issued at No. 6 Merchants' Hall, at the corner of Congress 
and Water Streets, in the third story, the partners making their 
home in the printing-office. It was this office that Harrison Gray 
Otis, the mayor, at the request of ex-Senator Hayne, ferreted out 
through his police, describing it as "an obscure hole," containing 
the editor anda negro boy, "his only visible auxiliary," while his 
supporters were "a very few insignificant personsof all colors." 
Lowell has thus described it in a different spirit: 

"In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o'er his types, one poor, unlearned young man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean, 



Yet there the freedom of a race began." 

In the initial editorial appeared the famous declaration of Mr. 
Garrison, "I am in earnest-I will notequivocate-I will not 
excuse-I will notretreata single inch-and I will be heard." 
Although its circulation was meagre, the publication of _The 
Liberator_ made a tremendous sensation throughoutthe South, 
bringing upon its editor abusive and threatening language, and, at 
the North, unpopularity and persecution. The Legislature of Georgia 
offered a reward of $5,000 for his arrest and conviction. 

In 1832, the New England Anti-Slavery Society was organized in 
Boston, and the campaign for "immediateand unconditional 
emancipation" begun. The Colonization Society, which Mr. Garrison 
formerly supported but later denounced, became the object of special 
attack as an ally of the slave power, and, to counteract its 
designs, he sailed for England, May 2, 1833, to expose its 
proslavery purposes to the English abolitionists. He was cordially 
received by Wilberforce, Buxton, Zachary, Macaulay, Daniel 
O'Connell, and their associates in the struggle for West India 
emancipation, and before he left the kingdom he witnessed the 
passageof the Emancipation Act, and was present at the funeral of 
Wilberforce, in Westminster Abbey. Returning from his successful 
mission abroad he narrowly escaped the hands of a New York mob on 
landing upon his native soil. 

In December, 1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society was formed, in 
Philadelphia, and Mr. Garrison drew up its famous Declaration of 
Sentiments, which numbered among its signers many of the men and 
women destined to be distinguished in the anti-slavery cause, among 
whom was the poet Whittier. 

On September4, 1834, Mr. Garrison was married to Miss Helen Eliza 
Benson, of Brooklyn, Conn.; a fortunateand happy union. 

In 1835, the eminent English orator, George Thompson, came by 
invitation to the U nited States to assist in the emancipation of the 
American, as he had of the West Indian, slave. The announcement 
that he would speak at a meeting of the Ladies' Anti-Slavery 
Society, held in Boston, October21st, of the same year, was the 
occasion of a mob composed of wealthy and respectable citizens of 
Boston who aimed to suppress free speech and tar and feather M r. 
Thompson. He was, however, prevented from attending by his friends, 
butthe fury of the mob fell upon Mr. Garrison, who was seized and 
led through the streets with a rope around his body, from which 
position he was rescued throughthe efforts of Mayor Lyman and 
imprisoned for safety in theLeverettStreetjail. This outrage 
created new friends and gave fresh impetus to the abolition 
movement. 

In 1840 Mr. Garrison again visited England as a delegateof the 
World's Anti-Slavery Convention in London, in which body, however, 
he declined to sit, becausethe women who were his fellow-delegates 
from America were excluded. 

Occupied continuously with the care of _The Liberator_ and in 



lecturing, Mr. Garrison led an intensely active life, not confining 
himself alone to the anti-slavery reform but embracing among other 
reforms those of temperance, non-resistance, women's rights, and 
religious freedom. For, while educated by his motherin the strict 
tenets of the Baptist faith, he early experienced a changeof 
theological views and cast off sectarian bonds. _The Liberator_ was 
used for the expression of his individual beliefs and was not the 
organ of any society. 

In 1846, the Free Church of Scotland having sent emissaries to the 
United States to collect funds from the slaveholders, Mr. Garrison 
again went to England to urge the Church to return the money thus 
contributed, and, in company with GeorgeThompson, Frederick 
Douglass, Henry C. Wright and others, agitated the question 
throughout Scotland. 

Convinced that the constitutional compact of the North with the 
South to guard and protect slavery was immoral and unjust, in 1843 
Mr. Garrison raised the banner of No Union with Slave-Holders, and 
advocated the dissolution of the Union for the sake of freedom, a 
step which added fresh fuel to the flames of persecution and 
incurred the loss of many lukewarm adherents. 

In 1850, the apostasy of Daniel Webster and the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law increased the national ferment. The sameyear 
witnessed the famous Rynder's mob, in New York, and the anti-slavery 
meeting at the Tabernacle, at which Mr. Garrison spoke, was 
violently broken up. 

The abolition movement had now assumed formidable proportions, 
dominating the national parties and dictating issues. The Whig party 
fell to pieces in consequence, and to it succeededthe Republican 
party, with Sumner, Seward, Wilson, Giddings, and other earnest men 
as leaders. Meanwhile Harriet Beecher Stowe, by her famous novel, 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin," had given a vivid picture of the wrongs of 
American slavery to the world. The "irrepressible conflict" was now 
rapidly tending to its crisis, and, on the election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency by the Republican party, in 1860, the 
signal for civil war was given, and, in 1861, the struggle of arms 
inaugurated by the attack on Fort Sumter replaced the peaceful 
crusade of the abolitionists. 

The moral agitation of thirty years had produced its legitimate 
results, and when, in 1863, the President promulgated the 
emancipation proclamation the anti-slavery chapter was closed. The 
Union, which heretofore had been paramountto liberty, was now 
subordinatedtoit, and Mr. Garrison's antagonism necessarily ceased 
with the new amendmentto the Constitution. He had been accustomed 
todenouncethatinstrumentasa "covenant with death and an 
agreementwith hell," but, as he expressed it, he had "never 
expectedto see Death and Hell secede." Foreseeing the inevitable 
consequenceof the war, he gave heartily his moral supporttothe 
Governmentin the struggle between it andtheslave power. His 
non-resistance principles and abhorrence of war in noway diminished 
his interestin the great conflict, and his sympathies of necessity 
were with the soldiers of freedom. H is eldest son, George Thompson 



Garrison, not sharing his father's scruples, enlisted in the 
Fifty-fifth Colored Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, attaining 
the rank of captain. 

The renomination of Lincoln for a secondterm, in 1864, developeda 
breach in the ranks of the old abolitionists, Mr. Garrison and his 
adherents supporting Lincoln, and others, underthe lead of Wendell 
Phillips, advocating the choice of General Fremont. The latter 
candidate, however, withdrew from the field before the election. 

In April, 1865, Mr. Garrison, with his English friend George 
Thompson, was invited by the Governmentto be present as its guest 
at the ceremony of raising the Stars and Stripes above the 
surrendered Fort Sumter, and was received at Charleston with great 
enthusiasm by the emancipated slaves. The news of President 
Lincoln's assassination hastened the return of the party to the 
North. 

The practical extermination of the slave system by the adoption of 
the 13th Amendment convinced Mr. Garrison that the purpose of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and of _The Liberator_ had been accomplished. 
He therefore withdrew from oneand discontinued the other. After 
thirty-five years of a stormy and precarious existence the last 
number of _The Liberator_was issued December29, 1865. "Nothing 
could have been more in keeping with the uniform wisdom of your 
anti-slavery leadership than the time you chose for resigning it," 
wrote Lowell to Mr. Garrison a year later. 

The recognition of the pioneer's unselfish service thereupontook 
shape in a national testimonial reaching a sum exceeding thirty 
thousand dollars, thenceforth lifting his life above the pecuniary 
cares which had so long weighed upon it. A domestic grief in the 
shapeof a paralytic shock to his faithful wife occurred in 
December, 1863, compelling a changeof home from the city to an 
attractive suburban house in Roxbury, known as Rockledge. 

Although his great life-work was finished, Mr. Garrison abated no 
activity in the various reforms in which he had enlisted. Both with 
voice and pen he reached a wider and more attentive public, pleading 
for justice to thefreedman, for the legal emancipation of women, 
the right of the Chinese to free immigration and Christian 
treatment, freedom of trade (for he early eschewed his youthful 
belief in the protective system), and for kindred causes. 

Visiting England forthe fourth timein 1867, a public breakfast was 
given in Mr. Garrison's honor at St. James's Hall, June 29th. John 
Bright presided, and among the addresses of welcome were those of 
Earl Russell, the Duke of Argyll, John Stuart Mill, George Thompson, 
andW. Vernon Harcourt. Later the freedom of the city of Edinburgh 
was conferred upon the American abolitionist, and in August he 
attended the International Anti-Slavery Conference at Paris, 
representing the American Freedman'sUnion Commission, and meeting 
Laboulaye, Cochin, and other eminent Frenchmen. 

The troubled period of reconstruction, involving the defence of the 
f reedmen's rights, found no more interested observer and participant 



than Mr. Garrison. The former hostile treatment which had been meted 
outtohim by press and party was of the past, and, like Lincoln, 

"He heard the hisses change to cheers, 
The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both in the same unwavering mood." 

Uniqueamong reformers, he received in life the reverence that 
usually reveals itself in post-mortem honors which indicate the late 
awakening of public consciousness and suggestthe pathos of their 
delay. 

The felicities of domestic life were his in more than ordinary 
measure, and "honor, love, obedience, troops of friends," made his 
closing years as serene as his opening career had been stormy. 
Occasional ailments reminded him of advancing age, but his 
temperamental cheerfulness and faith in human progress never forsook 
him. 

The deathof his dearwife, in 1876, was a visible blow to him, and 
in the next year, for physical and mental recuperation, he visited 
England again for the last time, with his son Francis, enjoying a 
delightful reunion with old friends and making new ones, as was his 
wont. 

In May, 1879, during a visit to his daughter in New York, he 
breathed his last on the 24th of the month, with all his children 
abouthim. He left four sons, named respectively, GeorgeThompson, 
William Lloyd, Wendell Phillips, and Francis Jackson, and an only 
daughter, Helen Francis, the wife of Henry Villard. Two others, a 
daughter and a son, died at an early age. 

In 1885, Mr. Garrison's biography, written by his sons Wendell 
Phillips and Francis Jackson, was published by the Century Company, 
in four volumes, octavo. They contain not only the personal details 
of a famous career, but a careful history of the abolition struggle. 
To them the future historian must look for the mostfaithful picture 
of the anti-slavery times and their leader. 

A bronze statue of heroic size, executed by Olin L. Warner, of New 
York, representing Mr. Garrison in a sitting posture, was presented 
to the city of Boston by several eminent citizens, in 1886, and is 
placed on Commonwealth Avenue, opposite the Hotel Vendome. 

Mr. Garrison's calm estimate of himself has been preserved and may 
fitly conclude this sketch: 

"The truth is, he who commences any reform which at last becomes one 
of transcendentimportanceand is crownedwith victory, is always 
ill-judgedand unfairly estimated. At the outset he is looked upon 
with contempt, and treated in the most opprobrious manner, as a wild 
fanatic ora dangerous disorganizer. In due time the cause grows and 
advances to its sure triumph; and in proportion as it nears the 
goal, the popular estimate of his character changes, till finally 
excessive panegyric is substitutedforoutrageousabuse.The praise, 
on the one hand, and the defamation on the other, are equally 



unmerited. In the clear light of reason, it will be seen that he 
simply stood up to discharge a duty which he owed to his God, to his 
fellow-men, to the land of his nativity." 

[Signature: William Lloyd Garrison.] 




NATHAN HALE[2] 

[Footnote2: Copyright, 1894, by SelmarHess.] 
By Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
(1755-1776) 
[Illustration: Nathan Hale.] 



Nathan Hale, a martyr soldier of the American Revolution, was born 
in Coventry, Conn., on June 6, 1755. When but little more than 
twenty-one years old he was hanged, by order of General William 
Howe, as a spy, in the city of New York, on September22, 1776. 

At the great centennial celebration of the Revolution, and the part 
which the State of Connecticut bore in it, an immense assembly of 
the people of Connecticut, on the heights of Groton, took measures 
for the erection of a statue in Hale's honor. Their wish has been 
carried out by their agents in the government of the State. A bronze 
statue of Hale is in the State Capitol. Another bronze statue of him 
has been erected in the front of the Wadsworth Athenaeum in Hartford. 
Another is in the city of New York. 

Nathan Hale's father was Richard Hale, who had emigrated to 
Coventry, from Newbury, Mass., in 1746, and had married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Joseph Strong. By her he had twelve children, of 
whom Nathan was the sixth. 

Richard Hale was a prosperous and successful farmer. He senttoYale 
College at onetime his two sons, Enoch and Nathan, who had been 
born within two years of each other. This college was then under the 
direction of Dr. Daggett. Both the young men enjoyed study, and 
Nathan Hale, at the exercises of Commencement Day took what is 
called a part, which shows that he was among the thirteen scholars 



of highest rank in his class. 

From the record of the college society to which he belonged, it 
appears that he was interestedin their theatrical performances. 
These were not discouraged by the col lege government, and made a 
recognized part of the amusements of the college and the town. Many 
of the lighter plays broughtforward on the English stage were thus 
produced by the pupils of Yale College for the entertainment of the 
people of New Haven. 

When he graduated, at the age of eighteen, he probably intended at 
sometime to becomea Christian minister, as his brotherEnoch did. 
But, as was almost a custom of the time, he began his active life as 
a teacherin the public schools, and early in 1774 accepted an 
appointmentas the teacher of the Union Grammar School, a school 
maintained by the gentlemen of New London, Conn., for the higher 
education of their children. Of thirty-two pupils, he says, "ten are 
Latiners and all but one of the rest are writers." 

In his commencement address Hale had considered the question whether 
the higher education of women were not neglected. And, in the 
arrangementof the Union School at New London, it was determined 
that between the hours of five and seven in the morning, he should 
teach a class of "twenty young ladies" in the studies which occupied 
their brothers at a later hour. 

He was thus engagedin the year 1774. The whole country was alive 
with the movementsand discussions which came to a crisis in the 
battle of Lexington the next year. Hale, though not of age, was 
enrolled in the militia and was active in the military organization 
of the town. 

So soon as the news of Lexington and Concord reached New London, a 
town-meeting was called. At this meeting, this young man, notyet of 
age, was one of the speakers. " Let us march immediately," he said, 
"and never lay down our arms until we obtain our independence." He 
assembled his school as usual the next day, but only to take leave 
of his scholars. "He gave them earnest counsel, prayed with them, 
shook each by the hand," and badethem farewell. 

It is saidthatthereis no other record so early as this in which 
the word "independence" was publicly spoken. It would seem as if the 
uncalculating courage of a boy of twenty were needed to break the 
spell which still gave dignity to colonial submission. 

He was commissioned as First Lieutenant in the Seventh Connecticut 
regiment, and resigned his place as teacher. The first duty assigned 
to the regiment was in the neighborhood of New London, where, 
probably, they were perfecting their discipline. On September 14, 
1775, they were ordered by Washington to Cambridge. There they were 
placed on the left wing of his army, and madetheir camp at the foot 
of Winter Hill. This wasthepostwhich commandedthepassagefrom 
Charlestown, one of the only two roads by which the English could 
march out from Boston. Here they remained until the next spring. 
Hale himself gives the most interesting details of that great 
victory by which Washington and his officers changed that force of 



minute-men, by which they had overawed Boston in 1775, into a 
regular army. Hale re-enlisted as many of the old men as possible, 
and then went back to Coventry to engage, from his old school 
companions, soldiers for the war. After a month of such effort at 
home, he came back with a body of recruits to Roxbury. 

On January 30th his regiment was removed to the right wing in 
Roxbury. Here they joined in the successful night enterprise of 
March 4th and 5th, by which the English troops were driven from 
Boston. 

So soon as the English army had left the country, Washington knew 
that their next point of attack would be New York. Most of his army 
was, therefore, sent there, and Webb's regiment among the rest. They 
were at first assigned to the Canada army, but becausethey had a 
good many seafaring men, were reserved for service near New York, 
where their "web-footed" character served them well more than once 
that summer. Hale marched with the regimentto New London, whence 
they all went by waterto New York. On that critical night, when the 
wholearmy was moved across to New York after the defeat at 
Brooklyn, the regiment rendered effective service. 

It was at this period that Hale planned an attack, made by members 
of his own company, to set fire to the frigate Phoenix. The frigate 
was saved, but one of her tenders and four cannons and six swivels 
were taken. The men received the thanks, praises, and rewards of 
Washington, and the frigate, with her companions, not caring to risk 
such attacks again, retired to the Narrows. Soon after this little 
brush with the enemy, Colonel Knowlton, of one of the Connecticut 
regiments, organized a special corps, which was known as Knowlton's 
Rangers. On the rolls of their own regiments the officers and men 
are spoken of as "detached on command." They received their orders 
direct from Washington and Putnam, and were kept close in front of 
the enemy, watching his movements from the American line in Harlem. 
It was in this service, on September 15th, that Knowlton's Rangers, 
with three Virginia companies, drove the English troops from their 
position in an open fight. It was a spirited action, which was a 
real victory for the attacking force. Knowlton and Leitch, the 
leaders, were both killed. In his general orders Washington spoke of 
Knowlton as a gallant and brave officer who would have been an honor 
to any country. 

But Hale, alas! was not fighting at Knowlton's side. He was indeed 
"detached for special service." Washington had been driven up the 
island of New York, and was holding his place with the utmost 
difficulty. On September6th he wrote, "We have not been able to 
obtain the least information as to the enemy's plans." In sheer 
despair at the need of better information than the Tories of New 
York City would give him, the great commanderconsulted his council, 
and at their direction summoned Knowlton to ask for some volunteer 
of intelligence, who would find his way into the English lines, and 
bring back sometidings that could be relied upon. Knowlton summoned 
a number of officers, and stated to them the wishes of their great 
chief. The appeal was received with dead silence. It is said that 
Knowlton personally addressed a non-commissioned officer, a 
Frenchman, who was an old soldier. He did so only to receive the 



natural reply, "I am willing to be shot, but not to be hung." 
Knowlton felt that he must report his failure to Washington. But 
Nathan Hale, hisyoungestcaptain, broke the silence. "I will 
undertake it," he said. He had come late to the meeting. He was pale 
from recent sickness. But he saw an opportunity to serve, and he did 
the duty which came next his hand. 

William Hull, afterward the major-general who commanded at Detroit, 
had been Hale's college classmate. He remonstrated with his friend 
on the danger of the task, and the ignominy which would attend its 
failure. "He said to him that it was not in the line of his duty, 
and that he was of too frank and open a temperto act successfully 
the part of a spy, or to face its dangers, which would probably lead 
to a disgraceful death." Hale replied, "I wish to be useful, and 
every kind of service necessary to the public good becomes honorable 
by being necessary. If the exigencies of my country demand a 
peculiar service, its claims to perform that service are imperious." 
These are the last words of his which can be cited until those which 
he spoke at the moment of his death. He promised Hull to take his 
arguments into consideration, but Hull never heard from him again. 

In the second week of September he left the camp for Stamford with 
Stephen Hempstead, a sergeant in Webb's regiment, from whom we have 
the last direct account of his journey. With Hempsteadand Asher 
Wright, who was his servant in camp, he left his uniform and some 
otherarticles of property. He crossed to Long Island in citizen's 
dress, and, as Hempstead thought, took with him his college diploma, 
meaning to assume the aspect of a Connecticut schoolmaster visiting 
New York in the hope to establish himself. He landed near 
Huntington, or Oyster Bay, and directed the boatman to return at a 
time fixed by him, the 20th of September. He made his way into New 
York, and there, for a week or more apparently, prosecuted his 
inquiries. He returned on the day fixed, and awaited his boat. It 
appeared, as he thought; and he made a signal from the shore. Alas! 
he had mistaken the boat. She was from an English frigate, which lay 
screened by a point of woods, and had come in for water. Hale 
attemptedto retrace his steps, but was too late. He was seized and 
examined. Hidden in the soles of his shoes were his memoranda, in 
the Latin language. They compromised him at once. He was carried on 
board the frigate, and sent to New York the same day, well guarded. 

It was at an unfortunate moment, if anyone expected tenderness from 
General Howe. Hale landed while the city was in the tenor of the 
great conflagration of September21st. In thatfire nearly a quarter 
of the town was burned down. The English supposed, rightly or not, 
thatthefire had been begun by the Americans. The bells had been 
taken from the churches by order of the Provincial Congress. The 
fire-engines were out of order, and for a time it seemed impossible 
to check the flames. Two hundred personsweresenttojail upon the 
suppositionthattheywereincendiaries.lt is in the midst of such 
confusion that Hale is taken to General Howe's head-quarters, and 
there he meets his doom. 

No testimony could be stronger against him than the papers on his 
person. He was not there to prevaricate, and he told them his rank 
and name. There was no trial, and Howe at once ordered that he 



should be hanged the next morning. Worse than this, had he known it, 
he was to be hanged by William Cunningham, the Provost-Major, a man 
whose brutality, throughthewar disgraced the British army. It is a 
satisfaction to know that Cunningham was hanged for his deserts in 
England, not many years after.[3] 

[Footnote3: Such is thecurrenttradition and belief, that 

he was hanged at Newgate; but Mr. George Bancroft found no 

such name in the records of the prison.] 

Hale was confined for the night of September 21st in the greenhouse 
of the garden of Howe's head-quarters. This place was known as the 
Beckman Mansion, at Turtle Bay. This house was standing until within 
a few years. 

Early the next day he was led to his death. "On the morning of the 
execution," said Captain Montresor, an English officer, "my station 
being nearthe fatal spot, I requestedthe Provost-Marshal to permit 
theprisonertosit in my marqueewhile he was making the necessary 
preparations. Captain Hale entered. He asked for writing materials, 
which I furnished him. He wrote two letters; one to his motherand 
one to a brother officer. The Provost-Marshal destroyed the letters, 
and assigned as a reason that the rebels should not know that they 
had a man in their army who could die with so much firmness." 

Hale asked for a Bible, but his request was refused. He was marched 
out by a guard and hanged upon an apple-tree in Rutgers's orchard. 
The place was nearthe present intersection of East Broadway and 
Market Streets. Cunningham asked him to make his dying "speech and 
confession." "I only regret," he said, "that I have but one life to 
lose for my country." 

[Signature: Edward E. Hale.] 



SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 

(1791-1872) 

[Illustration: Samuel F. B. Morse.] 



Samuel Finley Breese Morse, artist and inventor, was born at the 
foot of Breed's Hill, Charlestown, Mass., on April 27, 1791. His 
fatherwastheRev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., the author of Morse's 
"Geography." At the age of fourteen Samuel Morse enteredYale 
College; under the instruction of Professors Day and Silliman he 
received the first impulse toward those electrical studies with 
which his name is mainly identified. 

In 1811 Morse, whose tastes during his early years led him more 
strongly toward art than toward science, became the pupil of 
WashingtonAllston, then the greatest of American artists, and 
accompanied his masterto England, where he remained four years. His 
success at this period was considerable; but on his return to 



America, in 1815, he failed to obtain commissions for historical 
paintings, and after working on portraits for two years at 
Charleston, S.C., he removed first to Washington and afterward to 
Albany, finally settling in New York. In 1825 he laid the 
foundations of the National Academy of Design, and was elected its 
first president, an office which he filled until 1845. The year 1827 
marks the revival of Morse's interest in electricity. It was at this 
time that he learned from Professor J. F. Dana, of Columbia College, 
the elementary facts of electro-magnetism. As yet, however, he was 
devoted to his art, and in 1829 he again went to Europe to study the 
old masters. 

The year of his return, 1832, may be said to close the period of his 
artistic, and to open that of his scientific, life. On board the 
packet-ship Sully, which sailed from Havre, October 1, 1832, while 
discussing one day with his fel low-passengers the properties of the 
electro-magnet, he was led to remark: "If the presence of 
electricity can be made visible in any part of the circuit, I see no 
reason why intelligence may not be transmitted by electricity." 

It was not a novel proposition, butthe process of formulating it 
started in his mind a train of new and momentous ideas. The current 
of electricity, he knew, would pass instantaneously any distance 
along a wire; and if itwereinterruptedasparkwouldappear.lt 
now occurred to him thatthe spark might representa part of speech, 
either a letter or a number; the absence of the spark, another part; 
and the duration of its absence, or of the spark itself, a third; so 
thatanalphabetmight be easily formed, and words indicated. In a 
few days he had completed rough drafts of the necessary apparatus, 
which he displayed to his fellow-passengers. Five years later, the 
captain of the ship identified under oath Morse's completed 
instrument with that which Morse had explained on board the Sully, 
in 1832. 

During the twelve years thatfollowed Morse was engagedin a painful 
struggle to perfect his invention and secure for it a proper 
presentation to the public. The refusal of theGovernmentto 
commission him to paint one of the great historical pictures in the 
rotunda of the Capitol, seemed to destroy all his old artistic 
ambition. In poverty he pursued his new enterprise, making his own 
models, moulds, and castings, denying himself the common necessaries 
of life, and encountering embarrassments and delays of the most 
dishearteningkind.lt was not until 1836 that he completed any 
apparatus that would work, his original idea having been 
supplemented by his discovery, in 1835, of the "relay," by means of 
which the electric current might be reinforced or renewed where it 
becameweakthroughdistancefrom its source. Finally, on September 
2, 1837, the instrumentwas exhibited to a few friends at his room 
in the University building, New York, where a circuit of 1,700 feet 
of copper wire had been set up, with such satisfactory results as to 
awaken the practical interest of the Messrs. Vail, iron and brass 
workers in New Jersey, who thenceforth became associated with Morse 
in his undertaking. 

Morse's petition for a patentwas dated September28, 1837, and was 
soon fol lowed by a petition to Congress for an appropriation to 



defray the expense of subjecting the telegraph to actual experiment 
over a length sufficient to establish its feasibility and 
demonstrate its value. The Committee on Commerce, to whom the 
petition was referred, reported favorably. Congress, however, 
adjourned without making the appropriation, and meanwhile Morse 
sailed for Europe to take out patents there. The trip was not a 
success. In England his application was refused, on the alleged 
groundthat his invention had been already published; and while he 
obtained a patent in France, it was subsequently appropriated by the 
French Government without compensation to himself. His negotiations 
also with Russia proved futile, and after a year's absence he 
returned to New York. 

On February 23, 1843, Congress passed the long-delayed appropriation 
of $30,000; and steps were at once taken to construct a telegraph 
from Baltimore to Washington. On May 24, 1844, it was used for the 
first time, Mr. Morse himself sending overthe wires the first and 
ever-to-be-remembered message, "What hath God wrought." 

[Illustration: Samuel F. B. Morse, Inventor of the Telegraph.] 

Morse's parents were already secured to him and his associates, and 
companies were soon formed for the erection of telegraph lines all 
over the United States. In the year 1847 he was compelled to defend 
his invention in the courts, and successfully vindicated his claims 
to be called the original inventor of the electro-magnetic recording 
telegraph. Thenceforward Morse's life was spent in witnessing the 
growth of his enterprise, and in gathering the honors which an 
appreciative public bestowed upon him. As years went by he received 
from the various foreign governments their highest distinctions, 
while in 1858 the representatives of Austria, Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Piedmont, Russia, the Holy See, Sweden, Tuscany, and 
Turkey appropriated the sum of 400,000 francs in recognition of the 
use of his instruments in those countries. 

The telegraphis nottheonly great success with which thenameof 
Samuel Morse is honorably connected. Having made the acquaintance of 
Daguerre in Paris, he studied with him the infancy of photography, 
and was the first to take sun pictures, or daguerreotypes, in 
America. Also it was he who made the first submarine electric cable. 
This was laid in New York Harbor; and from it he was the first to 
conceive that stupendous idea of the transoceanic telegraph. In the 
preparations for laying the first Atlantic cable he took an active 
part, though the attempt of 1857, in which he personally engaged, 
was not successful. He died April 2, 1872, at New York, where his 
statue in bronze now stands in the Central Park. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT[14] 

[Footnote 14: Reprinted by permission from Appletons' 
Journal.] 

By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 

(1794-1878) 



The life of William Cullen Bryant covers what to me is the most 
interesting period in the history of American letters. We cannot be 
said to have had a literature when he was born (certainly nothing 
worthy of the name), and if we have one now, we owe whatever is of 
value therein to three or four writers, amongwhomhewill always 
stand first. We were waiting for it, as the English were waiting for a 
new-growth in their literature, and it came at last, though later to 
us than to them. The same seed blossomed in both countries, only it 
was native there, being first sown in "Percy's Reliques," while here 
it was transplanted at second-hand from the pages of a new race of 
English poets, particularly Wordsworth. They returnedto nature in 
literature; we, who had no literature, discovered it in nature. That 
both the English and ourselves have gone astray after other gods is 
certain, but all is not lost yet; Greek atheism will no more satisfy 
them forever, than the "barbaric yawp" of the rough will satisfy us. 

William Cullen Bryant was bornatCummington, Mass., on November 3, 
1794. He was happy in his parentage, his father, who was a physician, 
being a studious and thoughtful man, while his motherwas a woman of 
strong understanding. The infant poet is said to have been remarkable 
for an immense head, which was not pleasing in the sight of his 
father, who ordered him to be ducked every morning in a spring near 
the house. He resisted the treatment, as what child of tenderyears 
would not? but to no purpose-he was predestined to be ducked. Whether 
the cold water arrested the cerebral development, we are not told, but 
it strengthened his frail _physique_, and madehim a hardy little lad. 
He began early to write verses, a pursuit in which he was encouraged 
by his father, who directed him to what were then considered the best 
models, taught him the value of correctness of expression and 
condensation of statement, and pointed out the difference between true 
and false eloquence in verse. The father of Pope is said to have 
performed the same good offices for his rickety little son: "These be 
good rhymes, Alexander;" or the reverse, when his couplets were 
unfinished. All ibone states that Master Bryant's first effusions were 
translations from some of the Latin poets, but, as these were written 
and printed in his tenth year, the account is scarcely credible. He 
began at ten years of age to write verses (says another authority), 
which were printed in the Northampton newspaper of that day-the 
_Hampshire Gazette_. 

When he was fourteen he had verse enough on hand to make a little 



pamphletvolume, which was published (we are nottold where) in 1808. 
A second edition, corrected and enlarged, was broughtoutat Boston in 
theensuingyear.lt was entitled "The Embargo; or, Sketches of the 
Times-a Satire," and is described as being a reflection, in heroic 
measure, of theanti-Jeffersonian Federalism of New England. "If the 
young bard," said the Aristarchusof the_Monthly Anthology_ for June, 
1808; "if the young bard has received no assistance in the composition 
of this poem, he certainly bids fair, should he continue to cultivate 
his talents, to gain a respectable station on the Parnassian mount, 
and to reflect credit on the literature of his country." Besides the 
"Embargo," the volume contained an "Ode to Connecticut," and a copy of 
verses entitled "Drought," written in his thirteenth year. 

In 1810 the young poet entered Williams College, a sophomore, and 
remained two years. He is said to have distinguished himself greatly, 
and we can readily believe it. We can believe anything of the youth 
who conceived "Thanatopsis." When this noble poem was written is 
variously stated; one account says in 1812, and another 1813. It is of 
no great consequence, however, whether Bryant was eighteenor nineteen 
at the time. No other poet ever wrote so profound a poem at so early 
an age. In whatever light we consider it, "Thanatopsis" is withouta 
parallel in the history of literature. The train of thought it awakens 
is the most universal with which the soul of man can be touched, 
belonging to no age and no clime, but to all climes and ages, and 
embracing all that pertains to him on earth. It is his life-hymn and 
his death-anthem. It is mortality. Poets from immemorial time have 
brooded over life and death, but none with the seriousness and 
grandeur of this young American. There are moments in the life of man 
when he stands face to face with nature, and sees her as she is, and 
himself as he is, and the relation of everything in the universe. Such 
a momentis fixed for all time in "Thanatopsis." 

It would be interesting to know what authors the youthful student read 
with mostavidity and attention. The influence of Pope is visible in 
"The Embargo," as the influence of Wordsworth is visible in 
"Thanatopsis." But between the writing of these poems-a space of four 
or five years-other poets than those named must have stimulated his 
thoughts and colored his style. Cowper, we imagine, was one, and 
Akenside, perhaps, another. He may have read Scott, and Southey, and 
Coleridge, although there are no traces of either in anything that he 
has written. That Wordsworth was more to him at this period than any 
otherEnglish poet, we have the testimony of the elder Dana. "I shall 
never forget," he writes, "with what feeling my friend Bryant, some 
years ago, described to me the effect upon him of his meeting for the 
first time with Wordsworth's ballads. He lived, when quite young, 
where but few works of poetry were to be had; at a period, too, when 
Pope was still the great idol of the Temple of Art. He said that, upon 
opening Wordsworth, a thousand springs seemed to gush up at once in 
his heart, and the face of nature, of a sudden, to change into a 
strangefreshness and life." Wordsworth may have been the master of 
Bryant, but it was only as Ramsay was the master of Burns, and Chaucer 
of Keats, and Keats himself of Tennyson. That is to say, the disciple 
found in themastera kindred spirit. The eyes with which Bryant 
looked on nature were his own. Wordsworth never imparted to him "the 
vision and the faculty divine." It should be observed, also, that he 
was favorably situated in his youth; not like so many poets, in the 



heart of a great city, but in the quiet of the country, amid green 
fields and woods, in sight of rivers and mountains, and beneath a sky 
which was nowhere obstructed by man. The scenery around Cummington is 
said to be beautiful, and, immediately around the Bryant homestead, of 
a rich pastoral character.lt haunted him like a passion from the 
beginning, and appeared again and again in his poetry, always with a 
fresh and added charm. 

After leaving Williams College, Mr. Bryant studied law, first with 
JudgeHowe, of Washington, and afterward with Mr. William Baylies, of 
Bridgewater. Admitted to the bar at Plymouth in 1815, he practised one 
year at Plainfield, and then removed to G reat Barrington, where, in 
1821, he married Miss Frances Fairchild. Of this lady, who survived 
until within a few years, there are several graceful and touching 
memorials in the poetry of her husband. She was the ideal celebrated 
in the poem beginning, "Oh, fairest of the rural maids;" and it is to 
her that "The Future Life" and "The Life that Is" are addressed. 
Whether Mr. Bryant was a successful lawyer, we are not told; but, as 
he lived at Great Barrington nine years in the practice of law, it is 
to be supposed that he was. However this may be, he still cultivated 
his poetry, which was now bringing him into notice. "Thanatopsis" was 
published in 1816 in the_North American Review_, though not 
precisely as we have it now; as was also the "Inscription for the 
Entrance to a Wood"-a study from nature, at Cummington, and the 
well-known lines "To a Water-fowl," which were written while he was 
studying his profession at Bridgewater. 

The next four or five years of Mr. Bryant's life were comparatively 
unproductive; at least, we hear of nothing from his pen until 1821, 
when he delivered "The Ages" before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge.lt was published there during the same year, at the 
suggestion of some of his friends, in a little volume which contained, 
in addition to the three poems already mentioned, the pleasant 
pastoral, "Green River," previously contributedto Dana's "Idle Man." 
That law had by this time become distasteful to him, we gatherfrom 
its concluding stanza: 

"Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen." 

In 1824 we find him writing for the _Literary Gazette_, a favorite 
weekly published at Boston, and edited by Theophilus Parsons. H is 
contributions to this journal were "The MurderedTraveller," "The Old 
Mans' Funeral," "The Forest Hymn," and the spirited lyric "March." The 
next year he removed to New York, and became one of the editors of the 
_NewYork Review and Athenaeum Magazine_. It was the wisest step that 
he could have taken, although New York, at that time, was of less 
importance in the literary world than Boston or Philadelphia. The 
_Review_ was not a success, so it was merged, in 1826, in a work of 
similar character, _The United States Review and Literary Gazette_, 
which closed with the secondvolume in September, 1827. Mr. Bryant's 
brief residence in New York had enlarged his circle of friends, among 
whom were Robert C. Sands, who was associated with him in the_New 
York Review_, Fitz-GreeneHalleck, Gulian C. Verplanck, and others; 
and it had addedto his popularity as a writer, the excellence and 
variety of his poems embracing a wider range of subjects than he had 



hitherto chosen. The most noticeable of these were "The African 
Chief," "The Disinterred Warrior," "The Indian Girl's Lament," and 
"The Death of the Flowers." It is not too much to say of the last that 
it is the most exquisite poem of the kind in the language-as perfect, 
in its way, as Keats"'Ode to Autumn," which it resembles in grace and 
delicacy of conception, and surpasses in fidelity and picturesqueness 
ofdescription.lt is interesting, also, from the light which it sheds 
upon a painful incident in the life of the poet-the early death of a 
beloved and beautiful sister: 

"In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief: 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers." 

There are otherallusions to this "fair, meek blossom" in Mr. Bryant's 
poems. The sonnet, "Consumption," was addressedto her; and she 
mingled with his solemn musings in "The Past." 

The _United States Review_ ceased, as we have seen, in 1827. Its 
editor seems to have foreseen its fate in advance, and provided for 
it; for, before it happened, he had become connected with the_Evening 
Post_. This was in 1826, from which time dates Mr. Bryant's connection 
with American journalism-a connection which he never relinquished, 
and which, while it may have lessened his poetic productiveness, 
undoubtedly added largely to his influence with his countrymen. The 
_Evening Post_ hadjust completed the first quarterof a century of 
its existence, and stoodforemostamongthejournals of New York. 
Perhaps it was the foremost, all things considered. But, however this 
maybe, it was a journal for which a gentlemancouldwrite.lt was 
respectable and dignified, and it was able and sarcastic. The age of 
personalities, through which the American press is now passing, had 
not commenced. Editors were neither horsewhipped in the streets, nor 
deserved to be, and that impertinent eavesdropperand babbler, the 
interviewer, was unknown. Happy age for editors-and readers! 

The lives of editors, like the lives of most men of letters, are not 
very interesting to the world, whatever they may be to themselves and 
their friends. They are passed in a routine from which there is no 
escape, and, if they are now and then enlivened by warfare, it is not 
usually of the kind to attract the sympathy of indifferent spectators. 
For the most part, the life editorial is a waste of the brain, and a 
weariness of the flesh. That it did not prove so in Mr. Bryant'scase 
is owing, no doubt, to his love of literature, an inherentand 
unconquerable love, which never forsook him, evenin the busiest years 
of journalism. While still a young man, and we may suppose notan 
affluent one, for his first position on the_Evening Post_ was that of 
assistant editor, he wrote largely for _The Talisman_, the entire 
contents of which were furnished by himself and his friends Sands and 
Verplanck. It was the best annual everbroughtoutin America, equal, 
it is said, to the best of the English annuals, which is not saying 
much of thoseof a later date, butis high praise as regards the 
earlier volumes, to which even Scott did not disdain to contribute. 
Besides editing and writing for _The Talisman_, which was published 
for three years (1827-29-30), Mr. Bryant furnished several papers for 
"Tales of the Glauber Spa," a collection of entertaining stories, the 



work of Sands, Verplanck, Paulding, Leggett, Miss Sedgwick, and 
himself. This was published in 1832, as was also the first collected 
edition of his poems. In 1834 he took a vacation from his editorial 
labors, and sailed with his family for Europe, leaving the_Evening 
Post_ in chargeof Leggett. He resided in Italy and Germany, which 
were not so overrun with travelling Americans as at present, and were 
all the more pleasantto a quiet family onthataccount.lt was his 
intention to remain abroadthree years, but the sudden illness of 
Leggett, which threatenedto result disastrously to the_Evening 
Post_, compelled him to return in 1836. 

In 1840 Mr. Bryant published a new collection of his poetical 
writings-"The Fountain, and other Poems," and, during the next year, 
visited the Southern States, and lived for a time in East Florida. 
"The White-footed Deer, and other Poems," appeared in 1844. A year 
later, he visited Eng land and Scotland for the first time. That the 
mother-land impressed him, we may be sure; yet it is worthy of remark 
that nothing which he saw there-no place which he visited, and no 
association it awakened-is recordedin his verse. We have Italian 
poems from him, orpoemsin which Italian localities are indicated, 
and we have, if not German poems, several spirited translations from 
German song. But we recall nothing, in his verse, of which England 
alone was the inspiration. Yet he was, and is, admired in the land of 
his fathers. A proof of this fact is contained in the second volume of 
BeattieVLife of Campbell." "I went with him one evening," says the 
writer (May 29, 1841), "to the opening of the Exhibition, in Suffolk 
Place. It had been arrangedthat he should read something, and he 
chose the 'Thanatopsis' of Bryant. A deep silence followed; the 
audience crowded round him; but when he came to the closing paragraph, 
his admiration almost choked his voice: 'Nothing finer had ever been 
written!'" 

The first illustrated edition of Mr. Bryant's poetical works was 
published in 1846, at Philadelphia. It was a creditable piece of art 
work, considering the then condition of art in America-the designs 
being drawn by Leutz, an accomplished academician of the Dusseldorf 
school, who strove to make up in vigor and picturesqueness what he 
lacked in sentimentand feeling. A second illustrated edition was 
issued a few years later in NewYork. The illustrations were drawn on 
wood, many by Birket Foster, and the engraving and printing were done 
in England. This methodof producing a fine edition of a favorite 
American writer would hardly suit a protectionist, but, then, Mr. 
Bryant was nota protectionist-as who is in literature? 

The last twenty-five years of Mr. Bryant's life differed but little 
from those which precededthem. That is to say, they were spent in 
journalism, diversified, now and then, by the publication of a new 
volume of poems, and by several journeys on the Continent. The result 
of thesejourneys was given to the public in the shape of letters in 
the_Evening Post_, which letters have been collected in two or three 
volumes. Mr. Bryant's prose is admirable-a model of good English, 
simple, manly, felicitous. That its excellence has not been 
universally recognized and-what generally follows recognition in this 
country-imitated, is owing to several circumstances; as that it 
originally appearedin the crowded columns of a daily journal; that 
the American's appetite for works of travel demands more stimulating 



food than Mr. Bryant chose to give it, and that his poetry has 
overshadowed everything else that he did. Few believe that a poet can 
write well in prose, and those who do, prefer his poetry to his prose. 
The preference is a just one, but it proves nothing, for literary 
history shows that a good poet is always a good prose-writer. 

Mr. Bryant's last great labor-it is almost superfluous to state-was 
a new translation of Homer. The task was worthy of him; for, though it 
has been performed many times, it has never been performed so well 
before. Scores have tried their hands at it, from Chapman down; but 
all have failed in some important particular-Pope, perhaps, most of 
all. Lord Derby's version of the "Iliad" was the best before Mr. 
Bryant's; it is second best now, andwill soon be as antiquated as 
Pope's, orCowper's, or Chapman's. No English poet ever undertookand 
performedsogreatataskasthisof Mr. Bryant's so late in life. It 
is like Homer himself singing in his old age. 




JAMES FENIMORE COOPER[12] 

[Footnote 12: Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess.] 
By PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING 
(1789-1851) 
[Illustration: James Fenimore Cooper.] 



In the churchyard of Christ's Church, in the town bearing his name, in 
the State of New York, rests all that is mortal of James Fenimore 
Cooper. It is now more than two score of years since he died. The spot 
is marked by a simple slab of marble. In the public cemetery of 
Cooperstown stands a noble monumentto LeatherStocking.lt is crowned 
with a figure of this immortal character. The personality of Cooper 
himself must, like the human body, gradually fadeaway; but certain 
personalities which he broughtinto literatureare lasting. Cooperthe 
man dies; Cooperthe novelist lives. 

Cooperthe man and Cooperthe author are singularly united and yet 
singularly distinct. His boyhoodwas spentin scenes which figure in 
his novels, and certain of the novels seem in certain respects to be 
only the projection of early experiences through which he passed or of 
which he constantly heard. Yet there are many qualities manifest in 
his writings which do not seem to belong to his personality and many 
elements exhibited in his personality which are not suggested by his 
stories. 

Born in Burlington, N. J., Septemberl5, 1789, he was taken, at the 
ageof about a year, to that part of the State of New York which has 
since become lastingly associated with his life and work. His early 
homewas oneof a considerable degreeof affluence. His father, near 
the close of the Revolution, had become possessed of large tracts of 
land about the sources of the Susquehanna, and on the borders of the 
endless forests of Central New York the Cooper family established a 
home. In this wildernessJamesFenimoreCooperspenthis boyhood.This 
settlementwas not unlike the ordinary new settlements which are, at 
various stages of their history, found in many of the States of the 
American Union. It was picturesque in the richness and diversity of 
the gifts of nature. Game abounded in water and wood. The years he 
here lived deeply affected his character and influenced his career. It 
is reported that in later life he said "he might have chosen for his 



subject happier periods, more interesting events, and possibly more 
beauteous scenes, but he could not have taken any that would lie so 
close to his heart."[13] Apparently the education of books and of 
formal teachers was less influential than the education of nature. In 
the schools of Cooperstown and under the tuition of the rector of St. 
Peter's Church, Albany-a graduateof an English university-andat 
Yale College, he received whatever of intellectual training he 
received in his youth. A frontier town, however, offered few 
facilities in education, and his career at New Haven was cut short in 
the midst by his dismission for some sort of a college frolic, and 
even while hewasatYale he confesses that he played the first year 
and did not work much the rest of the time. The discipline he 
received, however, from his English master at Albany seems to have 
been one of the formative factors of his early life. 

[Footnote 13: "James Fenimore Cooper," by Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, page5. To this, the only biography of Cooper, and 
an admirable work, the writer acknowledges his great 
obligations. On his death-bed Cooper instructed his family to 
publish no life of himself.] 

In the autumn of 1806, at the age of seventeen, Cooper found himself a 
seaman before the mast in the ship Sterling, endeavoring to secure the 
training necessary for entering the United States Navy; for to this 
career it was decided he should devote himself. His entrance to the 
navy as midshipman in 1808, his marriage to a Miss De Lanceyat 
Mamaroneck, Westchester County, N. Y., in 1811, his retirement from 
the navy a few months after his marriage, and a somewhat migratory 
life distinguished by a "gentlemanly" and unprofitable pursuit of 
agriculture for eight years, representthe chief facts and conditions 
of his career from the age of nineteen to the age of thirty. 
Describing the last years of this period Professor Lounsbury says: 
"His thoughts were principally directed to improving the little estate 
that had come into his possession. (His father died in 1809.) He 
planted trees, he built fences, he drained swamps, he planned a lawn. 
The one thing which hedid not do was to write." 

On November 10, 1820, in New York, was published a novel in two 
volumes, bearing the title "Precaution." Its authorwas James Fenimore 
Cooper. He was thirty-one years old. He had had no special literary 
training. But this novel was the beginning of the career of one of the 
most prolific of American authors. Accident broughtthis career to 
this apparently rather unsuccessful man. Reading to his wife one day a 
novel dealing with English society, and displeased by it, hemadethe 
remark, "I believe I could write a betterstory myself." His wife 
challenged him; the challenge he accepted; the bookfollowed. 

There were no novelists at the close of the second and the beginning 
of the third decade of our century. Hawthorne was a shy youth fitting 
for college. John P. Kennedy, by whose side Cooper appears in the 
picture of Washington Irving and his friends, was entering the 
Maryland House of Delegates, and twelve years were to elapse before 
theissueof his story of Virginia country life, "Swallow Barn." 
Irving and Paulding were writing sketches. Charles B. Brown was dead. 
Cooper was alone as a novelist. 



Destiny thus found Cooper rather than Cooper his destiny. In the next 
thirty years he wrote no less than seventy books, or important review 
articles, and not a few of the books were published in two volumes. 
So prolific a power of authorship is unique enough, and when 
considered in the I ight of the absence of literary associations of the 
first half of his life seems absolutely unique in the history of men 
of letters. It is, of course, in and throughthis latter half of his 
life that Cooper, both as a man and as an author, made his 
contribution to the common possessions of mankind. 

The larger part of this period he lived in either New York or 
Cooperstown. Seven years of it (1826-1833), however, were spent in 
Europe with his family. The whole of it was, till at least the last 
years, a pretty stormy time to Cooper personally, as well as a busy 
one in his writing. From the memory of most people now living the 
recollection of the lawsuits in which Cooper becameinvolved has 
faded. They were about as numerous as the books he wrote, and they 
were of an irritating character which would have wearied out a man 
less bold and enduring. Of this sort of defence and offence he had had 
a foretaste during his European residence, when he was often called on 
to defend his native country from an ignorant and depreciative 
criticism, which was sixty years ago far morecommonthan now. But he 
who was the defender of his country when abroad, seems to have become 
the severe critic of his country when at home. "Condescension in 
foreigners" is bad enough, but condescension in a native who has lived 
abroad is far worse. On returning Cooper found an America, as he 
believed, vastly deteriorated. Morals had become base; manners coarse; 
commerce fallen into speculation. He was notthemantokeephis 
sentiments locked up in his heart. He wrote, and wrote with fulness 
and severity of his country and of his countrymen. Thurlow Weed, in 
1841, wrote of him: "He has disparaged American lakes, ridiculed 
American scenery, burlesqued American coin, and even satirized the 
American flag." He also was so foolish as to reply to certain adverse 
criticisms madeon "The Bravo," and in seeking to bring down the 
lightning on the head of his reviewer, he brought down both thunder 
and lightning on his own head and about his ears. It must be added, 
too, that he did not live at peace with his neighbors. Discussion and 
litigation as to a piece of land which the people of Cooperstown 
believed had been given by Cooper's father for public uses was 
peculiarly exasperating. The citizens, in a public meeting, resolved, 
"That we recommend and requestthe trustees of theFranklin Library, 
in this village, to removeall books of which Cooper is theauthor 
from said library." ThatCooperwas legally right did not at all 
lessen the bitterness. He attacked the newspapers and the newspapers 
attacked him. Libel suits followed, which, too, he usually won. 
Criticism of his "History of the United States Navy" aroused his 
indignation, and a trial which is a _cause celebre_ was the result. A 
time of storm all these years were for Cooper. 

All this gives the impression of a man who was constantly "spoiling 
for a fight." The impression is hardly just, however. He was not 
quarrelsome; but he was proud, possessed of strong passions and of a 
deep sense of his own rights. Whenever, therefore, what he regarded as 
his rights were struck at, he struck back. For one blow received 
another was given, till what was simply a continued litigation seemed 
to be his normal condition. But these troublesome scenes have to be 



read in the books, and are not lingering in the minds of his few 
remaining contemporaries. 

In this period he was constantly engaged in writing. Not only was the 
number of volumes he produced great, but the variety of subject and 
treatment was no less great. He even wrote a drama. Yet it is to his 
novels that one turns as the most precious result of these years. 
Cooperis, aboveall other Americans, the writer of the novel of 
adventure. In his own day, at homeand abroad, he was often called the 
American Scott. The metaphor is true in several senses, besides the 
one point of both the American and the Scotchman standing for the 
story of objective life and daring. Like Scott, Cooper wrote a 
tremendous amount; like Scott, he wrote with great rapidity; like 
Scott, he burdenedhis books with long introductions; like Scott, he 
was careless in literary expression; like Scott, too, into the novel 
of adventure he puta mighty literary power. It must be said that, 
unlike the Waverley Novels, Cooper's romances have little of 
development, and that to the cultivated reader Scott is more 
attractive. One cannot forbear saying that the women of Cooper's 
creation are far inferior to Scott's-they are women usually narrow in 
knowledge, weak in brain and heart, and gentle, if not even insipid, 
in character. They areas proper as well-draped statues, and almost as 
lifeless. When Cooper, however, passes from this point of weakness to 
nature herself, he shows himself a master. His descriptions of nature 
represent his finest work, and are among the finest to be found 
anywhere. His sea tales are properly named; they are rather tales of 
the sea than tales of seamen. The closer, too, is the association of 
his characters with the scenes of nature the more life-like are they. 
No one has painted the Indian character, with all its varieties of 
intellectual and emotional contrasts, with its honorand shame, its 
tenderness and its severity, as has the author of "The Last of the 
Mohicans." No one has created a character in American fiction more 
original, more certain of immortality, or combining more elements 
worthy of the novelist's bestskill than Leather-Stocking. 

Among his many stories is largerangeofexcellence.lt is usually 
considered that of his sea tales "The Red Rover" is the best, the 
product of his early career, and thatof thelndian stories "The 
Pathfinder" and "The Deerslayer" representhis highest achievement, as 
they are the work of the last years. But in thus distinguishing 
certain books, noonecanforgetthatin "The Spy," his second work, 
or "The Pioneers," or "The Pilot," or "The Last of the Mohicans," 
Cooper has written books which are among the most popular and most 
powerful of their kind. 

James Fenimore Cooper, both as a man and as an author, has entered 
largely into American life and literature. He was thoroughly human. He 
was strong, and strength with eccentricities-and Cooper had these-is 
more attractive and moving than mild weakness attended by the graces 
of propriety. He was proud withoutvanity; a good hater, yet beloved 
to devotion in his home; severe, yet holding himself to a high 
standard of justice; of mighty passions, yet also of mighty will for 
their control; loyal to what he would esteem right principle; 
patriotic though the severest critic of his country; a Puritan in 
character though condemning the Puritan character of New England; 
frank, fearless, truthful. He lacked tact, and for the lack he paid 



the penalty of obloquy; there was little of the compromising or 
conciliatory in his nature. But he had what men of tact are in peril 
of lacking-the heroic qualities of mind and heart and will and 
conscience. He was a faithful husband, a loving father. So 
scrupulously careful was he of the interests of his children that his 
own daughter says she was not permitted to read her father's books 
before she was eighteen. His influence is ever in favor of simple 
truth and simple righteousness. As Mr. James Russell Lowell says: "I 
can conceive of no healthier reading for a boy, or girl either, than 
Scott's novels, or Cooper's, to speak only of the dead. I have found 
them very good reading, at least, for one young man, for one 
middle-aged man, and for one who is growing old. No, no-banish the 
Antiquary, banish Leather-Stocking, and banish all the world! Let us 
notgoaboutto make life duller than it is." 

[S ig nature of the author.] 




RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

By MONCURE D. CONWAY 

(1803-1882) 

[Illustration: Ralph Waldo Emerson.] 



On the 30th day of April, 1882, Ralph Waldo Emerson was "gatheredto 
his fathers," at Concord, Mass. The simple Hebrew phrase was never 
more appropriate, for his ancestors had founded the town and been 
foremost at every period of its remarkable history. More than two 
hundred and fifty years agoJohn Eliot, who had gone from the 
University of Cambridge, England, to be the "Apostle of the Indians," 
found on the banks of the Musketaquid a settlement of natives, into 
whose language he translated the New Testament. In 1634, the Rev. 
Peter Bulkeley, of Bedfordshire, whose Puritan proclivities brought 
him underthe ban of Laud, migrated with a numberof his parishioners 
to New England; these settled themselves at Musketaquid, which they 
named Concord. In the next year went, from County Durham probably, 
Thomas Emerson, whose son married a Bulkeley, and his grandson Rebecca 
Waldo, descendant of a family of the Waldenses. It was at Concord that 
the soldiers of George III. first metwith resistance. Along the road 



where many Englishmen have walked with Emerson and Hawthorne, the 
retreattook place, and wounded soldiers were taken into homes they 
had invaded to learn the meaning of love to enemies. Some of these 
brave men never again left the village where they were so kindly 
nursed. Concord, with its thirteen hundred inhabitants, supplied 
Washington's army with wood and hay, and suffering Boston with grain 
and money, with a generosity that shines in American annals. 
Washington's headquarters were at Craigie House, so long the home of 
Longfellow, and the Harvard buildings being used as barracks, the 
university was transferred to Concord. 

No mere literary estimate of Emerson's writings can adequately report 
the man or his work. The value placed upon him by Americans appears 
strangely exaggerated beside the contemporary English criticism. It 
were, indeed, easy to cite from European thinkers-Carlyle, Quinet, 
John Sterling, Arthur Clough, Tyndall, Herman Grimm-words concerning 
Emerson glowing as thoseof Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Curtis, 
Lowell, and other American authors; but if such tributes from 
individual minds are universally felt in America alone, to be simplest 
truth and soberness, it is because Emerson cannot be seen detached 
from the cumulative tendencies summed up in him, and from the 
indefinable revolution in which they found, and still find, 
expression. 

The father of Emerson was a Unitarian preacher of fine culture, 
melodious voice, handsome person, and especially notedforhis 
paramount interest in the ethical and universal element of religion. 
He died in 1811, at the age of forty-two, leaving his five sons, of 
whom Waldo, then eight years old, was the second, to the care of his 
young wife, who had been Ruth Haskins, of Boston. Emerson's early 
growth was underthefosteringcareof goodand refined women. His 
mother has been described by one who knew her, the late Dr. 
Frothingham, as "of a discerning spirit, and a most courteous bearing; 
one who knew how to guide the affairs of her own house, as long as she 
was responsible for that, with the sweetest authority. Both her mind 
and character were of a superior order, and they set their stamp upon 
manners of peculiar softness and natural grace and quiet dignity." She 
was assisted in bringing up her family by her sister-in-law, Mary 
Emerson, a scholarly woman, well read in theology and philosophy, 
whose original ideas and sayings marked her as "a character." Another 
woman who exercised a great influence upon him was Sarah Bradford, 
afterward married to his relative, Samuel Ripley. She was as thorough 
a Greek scholar as any person in America, a good mathematician, and a 
diligent student of science. Many a Harvard student has she coached in 
that Old Manse where she resided until her death (1867), and where the 
writer of this has often listened with admiration to her extraordinary 
conversation. At thesametime nothing could have exceeded the 
practical wisdom and tact with which her household was regulated. "She 
was absolutely without pedantry," said Emerson. "Nobody ever heard of 
her learning until a necessity came for its use, and then nothing 
could be more simple than her solution of the problem proposed to 
her." At eleven years of age, when Emerson was in the Latin school at 
Boston, he used to send his translations, generally poetic, to Sarah 
Bradford for criticism. The "Fates" of Michael Angelo, a large copy of 
which hungin Emerson's study, must sometimes have softened to the 
faces of the Ruth and Mary and Sarah, who spun for him the fine golden 



thread of destiny. Mrs. Emerson had the happiness of seeing four of 
her sons distinguished for their ability; indeed, it seemedfor a time 
doubtful whetherWilliam, Waldo, Edward, orCharles promised the more 
brilliant career. When the two elder had graduated at Harvard 
University, they taught at school in orderto aid the two younger in 
completing their course; but these two died prematurely. William was 
to have been the preacher of the family, but, while pursuing his 
studies in Germany, he found that he could not honestly follow his 
father's profession-albeit Goethe, whom he knew, soughtto persuade 
him otherwise. He afterward becamean eminent lawyer. His mother's 
disappointmentat this probably led to Emerson's adoption of the 
profession that his brother had declined. He graduated at eighteen, 
with a reputation for classical knowledge, general literary culture, 
and elocution. He had won the Boylston prize for "declamation," and 
was chosen by his class to deliver the usual poem at graduation. I 
have heard him say that it was then his ambition to becomea teacher 
of elocution, and that he still regarded it as a less humble 
aspiration than it might seem. Those who have sat underthe spell of 
Emerson's discourse would certainly never associate anything commonly 
called rhetoric with him; butl derived, from conversation with him, 
that his discontent with conventionalisms of thoughtfirst took this 
form of dissatisfaction with the conventional oratory. He thought 
there might be taught an art of putting things so that they could not 
be gainsaid. But a man must really hold that which heis to state 
successfully. He startled me by saying, "I believe thata really 
eloquent man, though an atheist, or whatever his opinions, would be 
listened to by any educated congregation in Boston." No one, he said, 
could discover the charm of Channing's preaching by reading his 
sermons; there was the heart that rose up to meet him: here was 
something sufficient, and the multitude went off radiant, fed, 
satisfied. But Emerson was to teach the new art of eloquence by 
example. 

In 1823, now twenty years of age, Emerson began his studies in 
theology. Though often attending lectures in Harvard Divinity College 
he never regularly enteredthere, but still sat at the feet of 
Channing, who took a deep personal interest in him. He was 
"approbated" by the Ministers' Association in 1826. His health having 
suffered by overwork he passed a winter in the South, and in the 
following year preached several Sundays at New Bedford, Mass., where 
he found some friends among the Quakers. He also preached for a time 
in Concord. In 1829 he was chosen minister of a large congregation in 
Boston. A venerable minister gave me an account of a sermon he heard 
from Emerson in those days, impressed on his memory by the vitality it 
infused in an old theme, and the simplicity with which it was 
delivered. The text was, "What is a man profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" The emphasis was on the word 
"own;" and the general theme was, that to every man the great end of 
existence was the preservation and culture of his individual mind and 
character. Each man must be saved by his own inward redeemer; and the 
whole world was for each but a plastic material through which the 
individual spirit was to realize itself. Aspiration and thought become 
clear and real only by action and life. If knowledge lead not to 
action, it passes away, being preserved only on the condition of being 
used. "The last thing," said my informant, "that any of us who heard 
him would have predicted of the youth, whose quiet simplicity and 



piety captivated all, was that he would becomethe religious 
revolutionist of America." 

And, indeed, so softly did the old religious forms slip away from 
Emerson, that when he informed his congregation that he could not 
longer administer the sacramentto them, they could not associate any 
formidable heresy with his position. They were loath to part with him. 
In the three years of his ministry he had reflected honor upon their 
pulpit. He had been active in the philanthropic work of Boston, was 
chaplain of the Legislature, and on the School Board. A few months 
after his settlementin Boston he had married Ellen Louisa Tucker and 
a few months before he gave up his pulpit she died. Under these 
circumstances of depression Emerson came on his first visit to Europe. 
The record of his pilgrimage to Coleridge's house at Highgate, to 
Rydal Mount, and to Craigenputtock, is given in Emerson's "English 
Traits." He came, hopingtofind light upon more serious questions 
than any that had arisen between him and his Boston congregation; he 
returned with but one thing made clearer, namely that he had begun an 
ascentwhich each mustclimb alone. 

The Old Manse was built in 1767 for Emerson's grandfather, who had 
become minister of Concord church. Emerson's father was the first 
child bornin it, and usedtoclaim that he was "in arms" on the field 
when the British were repulsed, being six years old when the fight 
occurred close to the windows. In this house we now find Emerson, at 
the age of thirty-one, studying Plato and Plotinus, and the English 
mystics, butalso, with Sarah Ripley, studying Goethe and savants of 
the new school, like Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire. Here was conceived his 
first book, "Nature." This essay was published in 1836, the same year 
in which he wrote the Concord hymn, since annually sung, with its line 
about "the shot heard round the world." The little book was not at 
once heard so far, but it proved also the first shot of a revolution. 
A writer in the_Saturday Review_ speaks of "the great men whom 
America and England havejointly losf'-Emersonand Darwin-and 
remarks that "some of those who have been forward in taking up and 
advancing the impulse given by Darwin, not only on the general ground 
where it started, but as a source of energy in the wider application 
of scientific thought, have once and again openly declared that they 
owe not a little to Emerson." This just remark may be illustrated by 
Dr. Tyndall's words, in 1873: "The first time I ever knew Waldo 
Emerson was when, years ago, I picked up at a stall a copy of his 
'Nature'; I read it with such delight, and I have never ceased to read 
it; and if anyone can be said to have given the impulse to my mind it 
is Emerson; whatever I have donethe world owes him." But there is 
still more significance in this matter. In 1836, when Darwin returned 
from his voyage round the world, Emerson's "Nature" appeared, in which 
the new world discovered by the Englishman was ideally recognized by 
the American. 

In 1835 Emerson was married to Lid ian Jackson, sister of the late Dr. 
C. T. Jackson, well known in connection with the discovery of 
anaesthetics. The Concord house and farm were now purchased, and 
Emerson's mother came to reside with him. The first works of Emerson 
broughttohis doors those strange pilgrims whom Hawthorne has 
described in his "Mosses from an old Manse." Lover of solitude as he 
was, the new teacher had never the heart to send empty from h is door 



anyone of those dejected people groping for the light who sought him 
out. Mrs. Emerson, a lady of refined sensibilities and profoundly 
religious nature, must often have been severely tried by these 
throngs, but not even delicate health prevented her from exercising a 
large and beautiful hospitality to these spiritually lame, halt, and 
heart-sick who came to receive a healing touch. Though never ruffled, 
Emerson was not defenceless before boorish intruders. On one occasion 
a boisterous declaimer against "the conventionalities," who kept on 
his hat in the drawing-room after invitation to lay it aside, was 
told, "We will continue the conversation in the garden," and was 
genially taken out of doors to enter them no more. Few were the sane, 
as he told me, who visited him in those earlier days, buttheunsane 
were pretty generally those whose first instinct underany new light 
is to get it into a tabernacle. Fortunately for Emerson and his 
household, some of his ablest friends conceived the idea of founding a 
new society on his principles at Brook Farm, near Boston; but, 
unfortunately for that community, the unsane folk flocked to it, and 
it was speedily broughtto nought. Some able men, like George Ripley, 
George Curtis, and Charles Dana, belongedto that community in their 
youth, but probably Hawthornewrotetheexperienceof all of them 
when, just after leaving it, he entered in his note-book (1841), 
"Really I shouldjudge it to be twenty years since I left Brook 
Farm.... It already looks like a dream behind me. The real Me was 
nevera memberof the community; there had beena spectral appearance 
there, sounding the horn at daybreak, and milking the cows, and hoeing 
the potatoes, and raking hay, toiling in the sun, and doing me the 
honorto assume my name. But this spectre was not myself." The 
Transcendental Club, too, which precededthis, and which met a few 
times at the house of Dr. Channing (who tried to comprehendthe new 
ideas, and was always the friend of Emerson), failed. The quarterly 
magazine that was started, the_Dial_, did more. Four volumes of it 
appeared, and to this day they are so interesting that it is a wonder 
they have not been reprinted; butthe serene hours thereon marked were 
speedily succeeded by days of strife and storm, in which the writers 
of that periodical were summonedto be leaders. Emerson remained in 
his home. He now and then visited Brook Farm, but was shrewd enough to 
foresee its catastrophefrom the first. The child who sought her lost 
butterfly with tears, not knowing that it was softly perched upon her 
head, had a counterpart in the many enthusiasts, who continued to seek 
in communities or new sects the beauty which had floated before their 
eyes; but somethere were who made the happier discovery that a quiet 
New England village, with its cultivated families, in whose Town Hall 
Emerson taught, was ideal enough. Gradually Prospero drew around him 
the spirits to which he was related, and Concord became the 
intellectual centre of the country. 

Emerson, as has been stated, at the beginning of his career had 
assumed the truth of evolution in nature. More and more this idea 
became fruitful tohim. His friend Agassiz, on the appearance of "The 
Vestiges of Creation," had committed himself warmly against it, but 
Emerson felt certain that the future of science belonged to that 
principle, which he had reached by his poetic intuition. Nearly thirty 
years ago, when I was a memberof Divinity College, the theology 
taughtwas still a slightly rationalistic Unitarianism and the science 
qualified by it (though Agassiz would not admit miracle). Someof the 
students were finding their real professor in Concord. On one evening 



we went out, travelling the seventeen miles in sleighs, to hear a 
lecture that was to have beengiven by him; it had been unavoidably 
postponed, but Emerson, hearing of our arrival, invited us to his 
house, and we had no reason to feel any disappointment. Nevertheless, 
Emerson wrote me that if I would make the preparations he would read 
an essay in my room. On that occasion Emerson read a paper on 
"Poetry," in which he stated fully and clearly the doctrine of 
evolution. This was five years before the appearanceof the papers of 
Darwin andWallacein thejournal of the Linnaean Society (1858), 
thoughl find in Emerson's essay as published ("Letters and Social 
Aims," Chatto& Windus, 1876) that Darwin is mentioned; otherwise that 
essay is precisely the same that was read to us in 1853.1 well 
remember how we were startled that afternoon by Emerson's emphatic 
declaration-There is one animal, one plant, one matter, and one 
force." He said also: "Science does not know its debtto imagination. 
Goethe did not believe that a great naturalist could exist without 
this faculty. He was himself conscious of that help, which made him a 
prophetamong doctors. From this vision he gave grave hints to the 
geologist, the botanist, and the optician." The nameof Emerson would 
now be set beside that of Goethe by every man of science in America. 
While as yet "The Vestiges of Creation" was trampled on by preachers 
and professors, Emerson affirmed its principle to be true, and during 
some years, in which no recognized man of science ventured to accept 
Darwin's hypothesis, he sustained its claim by references to the 
scientific authorities of Europe. For the rest, this essay, read to us 
at Divinity College, did for some who heard it very much the same that 
the generalization of Darwin has done for vast numbers of minds. The 
harmony of nature and thought was in it, clouds floated into light, 
and though poets were present, it appeared the truest New World poem 
that we were gathered there around the seer in whose vision the 
central identity in nature flowed through man's reason, gently did 
away with discords throughtheir promise of larger harmonies. That 
which the Brahmans found in the far East, our little company therein 
the West knew also-" From the poisonous tree of the world two species 
of fruit are produced, sweet as the waters of life: Love, orthe 
society of beautiful souls, and Poetry, whose taste is like the 
immortal juice Vishnu." When Emerson had finished there was a hush of 
silence, the usual applause of his listeners; it seemed hardly broken 
when Otto Dresel performed some"songswithoutwords." 

Emerson was the first man of high social position in America who 
openly took the anti-slavery position. On May 29, 1831, he admitted an 
abolitionist to lecture on the subject in his church, six years before 
even Channing had committed himself to that side. Garrison was at that 
time regarded as a vulgar street-preacher of notions too wild to 
excite more than a smile. The despised group on Boston Common was 
first sheltered by Emerson, and this action was more significant 
because Emerson was chaplain of the Massachusetts Legislature. Emerson 
first drew the sympathy of scholars to that side. The voices of the 
two popular orators, Channing and Phillips, soon followed, and 
Longfellow began to write the anti-slavery poems collected in 1842. 
Emerson could not throw himself into any organization, nor did he 
encourage the scholars around him to do so; he believed that to 
elevate character, to raise the ethical standard, to inspire courage 
in the intellect of the country, would speedily make its atmosphere 
too pure for a slave to breathe. Fearless in vindicating those whose 



convictions led them to enlist for this particular struggle, Emerson 
saw in slavery one among many symptoms of the moral disease of the 
time. "The timidity of our public opinion," he said, "is ourdisease; 
or, shall I say, the absence of private opinion. Good nature is 
plentiful, but we want justice with heart of steel to fight down the 
proud. The private mind has the access to the totality of goodness and 
truth, that it may be a balance to a corrupt society; and to stand for 
the private verdict against popular clamor is the office of the noble. 
If a humane measure is propoundedin behalf of the slave, or of the 
Irishman, or the Catholic, or for the succor of the poor, that 
sentiment, that project, will have the homage of the hero. That is his 
nobility, his oath of knighthood, to succor the helpless and 
oppressed; always to throw himself on the side of weakness, of youth, 
of hope, on the liberal, on the expansive side; never on the 
conserving, the timorous, the lock-and-bolt system. More than our 
good-will we may not be able to give. We have our own affairs, our own 
genius, which chain ustoourproperwork. Wecannotgiveourlife to 
the cause of the debtor, of the slave, or the pauper, as another is 
doing; but to one thing we are bound, not to blaspheme the sentiment 
and the work of that man, not to throw stumbling-blocks in the way of 
the abolitionist, the philanthropist, as the organs of influence and 
opinion are swift to do." Emerson had as much practical sagacity as 
genius; when he spoke these words (in a lecture on "The Young 
American," in Boston, 1844) he had reached a commanding position, 
carrying with it gravest responsibilities; the destinies of hundreds 
of young men and women were determined by his lectures. But with 
reference to the anti-slavery movement, hedid more than he exacted 
from others, and recognized it as a far more important reform than 
others When, in 1835, Harriet Martineauwas nearly mobbed in Boston, 
personal violence being threatened and no prominent citizen venturing 
to her side, Emerson and his brother Charles hastenedto her defence. 
"At thetimeofthehubbubagainstmein Boston," she writes in her 
autobiography, "Charles Emerson stood alone in a large company in 
defence of the right of free thought and speech, and declared that he 
had rather see Boston in ashes than that I, or anybody else, should be 
debarred in any way from perfectly free speech. His brother Waldo 
invited me to be his guest in the midst of my unpopularity." 

In 1844, when Massachusetts citizen negroes had been taken to prison 
from ships in southern ports, Emerson delivered an oration on the 
anniversary of West Indian emancipation, and spoke sternly on the 
matter. "If such a damnable outrage can be committed on the person of 
a citizen with impunity, let the Governor break the broad seal of the 
State; he bears the sword in vain. The Governor of Massachusetts is a 
trifler, the State-House in Boston is a play-house; the General Court 
is a dishonored body, if they make laws which they cannot execute. The 
great-hearted Puritans have left no posterity." He demanded that the 
representatives of the State should demand of Congress the instant 
release, by force if necessary, of the imprisoned negro seamen, and 
their indemnification. As for dangers to the Union from such 
demands-"the U nion is already at an end when the first citizen of 
Massachusetts is thus outraged." This address was a bugle, and it 
filled the anti-slavery ranks with fresh courage. The _Herald of 
Freedom_, reporting it at the time, says their eyes were filled with 
tears as this leader of New England literature came from his poetic 
solitudetojoin handswith them. 



The service which studentsand literary men could renderin those days 
was often the subject of anxious consultation, and Emerson never 
failed to counsel sacrifices for the public duty. 

"When the ship is in a storm," he used to say, "the passengers must 
lend a hand, and even women tug at the ropes." When the Southern 
States began to secede, some frightened compromisers in the North 
hopedto soothethem by silencing the abolitionists; roughs were 
employed to fill the anti-slavery halls and drown every voice. 
Sometimes there was personal violence. During the war, in which many 
of his friends were slain, and his only son wounded, no man did better 
service than Emerson, with voice, pen, and means; and when it ended 
his counsels were of the utmost importance. 

Emerson had a happy old age, and lived to see his golden sheaves 
around him. In the "Address" (1837), now historical, which broughtthe 
fulminationsof the Unitarian pulpit and university upon him, in his 
thirty-fourth year, he admonished the American scholar that, "if the 
single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, and there 
abide, the huge world will come round to him." And now America has, in 
his own history, the impressive confirmation of his faith. In just 
twenty-nine years from the time that sentence was uttered, the 
university which repudiated him made him an overseer and a doctor of 
laws, and a lecturer to the students, and he was the most universally 
beloved and honored man in America. Where he singly opened his church 
to abolitionists, he lived to see all churches anti-slavery and the 
slave set free. The white-robed sage lay in the church founded by his 
Puritan ancestors, enlarged by his own thought, above whose pulpit was 
a harp made of golden flowers, and on it an open book made of pinks, 
pansies, roses, with the word "Finis." Flowers were never moretruly 
symbolical. His effective weapons against error and wrong werelike 
those roses with which the angels, in Goethe's "Faust," drove away the 
demons, and his sceptre was made known by blossoming in his hand. 



The following extract from a letter written by Emerson to one of his 
children, is reprinted from Cabot's "A Memoir of R. W. Emerson," by 
permission of the publisher, G. W. Dillingham. 

"You are bound to be healthy and happy. I expect so much of you, 
of course, and neither a I low for nor bel ieve any rumors to the 
contrary. Please not to give the least countenance to any 
hobgoblin of the sick sort, but live out-of-doors and in the 
sea-bath and the sail-boat, and the saddle, and the wagon, and, 
best of all, in your shoes, so soon as they will obeyyoufora 
mile. For the great mother Nature will notquitetell her secret 
to the coach or the steamboat, but says, 'One to one, my dear, is 
my rule also, and I keep my enchantments and oracles for the 
religious soul coming alone, or as good as alone, in true love.'" 
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Abraham Lincoln, it is said, was one day talking with a friend about 
favorite poems, and repeatedwith deep feeling the well-known classic 
stanza: 

"The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 

In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb." 

"That verse," he said, "was written by a man by the name of Holmes." 
If the manner of referring to the authorship was little flattering, 
the honest admiration of the great-hearted President might atone for 
it. An attorney in a country town in Illinois might well have been 
unacquainted with the reputation of a poetaway in Massachusetts, 
whose lines, perhaps, he had seen only in the newspapers. 

No readeroffeelingeverpassedthatsimplestanzaunmoved.lt is for 
all time not to be forgotten. Not a word could bechangedany more 
than in "The Bugle Song." Its pathos is all the more surprising in 
connection with the quaint humor in the description of the old man who 
is the subject of the poem. There is a delicious Irish character in 
this, as in many other pieces of Holmes, reminding us of the familiar 
couplet of Moore- 

"Erin, thesmileandthetearin thine eyes 
Blend like The rainbow that hangs in thy skies." 

"The Last Leaf," from which the stanza is quoted, was written over 
fifty years ago, when the author was a little more than twenty-one. 
There are a few others of the same period which may have been 
considered trifles at first, but which seem to have slowly acquired 
consistence, so that while they are still marvels of airy grace, they 
are as firm as the carved foliage on a Gothic capital. 

Not many writers live long enough to see themselves recognized as 



classics; thebenignjudgmentis more frequently tardy; and then it 
happens, as De Mussetsays, that "Fame is a plant which grows upona 
tomb." It takes years of repetition to impress new ideas in literature 
into the hearts and memories of men; and, as literary cycles move, the 
ageof Holmes is still new. The noblest poetry in the language, from 
the unborrowed splendor of Shakespeare to the sparkling reflections of 
Gray, doubtless gave to contemporaries a sense of strangeness at 
first. Time was neededto harden the fresh lines, as well as to win 
for them a place among the elder and accepted models. 

Holmes's father was minister to the Congregational church in 
Cambridge, a man of ability and author of some historical works. He 
lived in a venerable houseofthe ante-Revolutionary period which 
stood near the college grounds, and was demolished a few years ago to 
make room for a new academic building. One of Holmes's most 
characteristic articles is his description of "The Old Gambrel-roofed 
House."In the time of his youth there were people in Cambridge who 
remembered the march of the British troops on their way to Lexington 
and Concord in 1775. The speech and the manners of the colonists long 
retained the old English stamp, and the earliest of them had been 
contemporaries of Bunyan and almost of Shakespeare; and so Holmes must 
have heard, as I when a boy heard in another county, phrases and tones 
which could not have differed much from those of Shakespeare's common 
people. The influence of this is seen in his mastery of what is called 
the Yankee dialect, developmentof old chimney-corner English. For the 
same reason there is visible in his writings also some of that homely 
astuteness which seems to have died outwith the polish of modern 
manners. 

After completing his classical and medical studies, Dr. Holmes spent 
two years in Europe, principally in Paris, and then settled in Boston 
as a practising physician. Later he becamea professor of anatomy, and 
remained in service until within a few years. Thus his duties took him 
away from his native Cambridge-although his heart never migrated-and 
turned him from the pursuit of poetry, except as a recreation. His 
recreation, however, must have been quite steadily indulged in, since 
his occasional poems had grown to a goodly volume before he was forty 
years of age. The great popularity of his later works has somewhat 
overshadowed the early poems, but there is ample evidence of genius 
in these first-fruits. None of them are meantto be thrilling or 
profound, but they all have some characteristic grace, some unexpected 
stroke of wit, some fascinating melody. I do not know any poems of a 
similar class which afford such unfailing delight.lt is true they are 
mundaneand their wit has often a satiric, "knowing" air; butthe 
pleasantry is never mocking or malevolent; and the exuberance of 
spirit is contagious. Such a poem as "Terpsichore" (1843) is 
inimitable in its suggestions. The lines have a springing movement, an 
elastic pose. To appreciate it the reader must "wait til I he comes to 
forty year." "Urania" has also many fine passages, grave as well as 
gay; many of its hints were developed later with brilliant effect in 
the "Autocrat." This "rhymed lesson" touches with felicity the 
prevailing vulgarities and solecisms in manners, dress, and 
pronunciation, and suggests, by anticipation, thejovial reign of a 
monarch who at his breakfast-table lays aside his robes of majesty and 
sometimes plays the role of his servitor, the merry philosopher in 
motley. 



Naturally our author's reputation and his well-known brilliancy in 
conversation made him a great favorite in society. For many years he 
was virtually the laureate of Boston and Cambridge, and produced a 
great number of odes and hymns for public occasions. He of all men 
seemedto have the invention, the dash, and the native grace which 
give to occasional verse its natural and spontaneousair. This 
facility is surely nota cause for reproach. Such verse may seem easy, 
but it is easy only for a genius. In the lightest of his odes there is 
stuff and workmanship far removed from the negligent ease of _vers de 
societe_. 

A reputation for wit may be as injurious to a poetastoa would-be 
bishop. People could hardly be persuaded to take Sydney Smith 
seriously, and the world has been slow in recognizing the solid 
qualities, the keen insight, the imagination, and poetic feeling of 
Holmes. It is only one of the facets of his brilliant mind. 

At thedinner where the twelve original contributors of the_Atlantic 
Monthly_ met, the part which Holmes was to take was a matter of lively 
anticipation. The magazine had been projected for the purpose of 
uniting the literary forces of the North in favor of universal 
freedom; but Holmes had no part in its direction. Lowell prophesied at 
the time that the doctor wou Id carry off the honors. In the f i rst 
numbertherewas an article by Motley, a fine poem by Longfellow, one 
by Whittier, a piece of charming classic comedy by Lowell, agroupof 
four striking poems by Emerson, some short stories, articles on art 
and finance, and the "Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." What would not 
modern philosophers give for a similar combination to-day! Still, the 
enterprise might have failed but for the immediate interest awakened 
by the original thoughtand style of Holmes. The sensation was new, 
like that of a sixth sense. The newspapers quoted from the "Autocrat," 
it was everywhere talked about, and in a short time its fame went 
throughthe nation. 

The "Autocrat" was succeeded by the "Professor" and the "Poet." The 
talk of the "Professor" was somewhat more abstruse, though equally 
interesting to cultivated readers. The "Poet" attacked the dogma of 
the endless duration of future punishment. The "Autocrat" was easily 
superior in freshness as in popularity. 

Two novels also appeared-" Elsie Venner" and "The Guardian Angel." 
They have undoubted merits, showing the keen thought, the descriptive 
power, and the play of fancy which are so characteristic of the 
author, and each has a subtle motive to which the characteristic 
incidents are made subservient. But Dr. Holmes is not great as a 
novelist as he is greatin otherthings. The stories in oneaspectare 
ambulatory psychological problems, rather than fresh studies of 
characters conceived without favoritism, with blended good and evil, 
wisdom and weakness-as God creates them. To produce new types, of 
universal interest, is given to few novelists. There have been 
scarcely more than a score of such creators since Cadmus. 

It was with some surprise that I read lately a lamentthatDr. Holmes 
had not written "a great novel "--a task which would have been as 
unsuitable to him as to Dr. Johnson or to Montaigne. It is not a 



question of a greater or less talent, but of a wholly different 
talent-as distinct as metaphysics and portrait-painting. The same 
critic complains becauseHolmes has not been "in earnest" like 
Carlyle. While the genius of that great writer is indisputable, I 
submit that one Carlyle in a generation is enough; another is 
impossible. That ruggedTitan did his appointed work with fidelity. 
But is every authorto lay about him with an iron flail? Is there no 
place for playful satirists of manners, for essayists who dissolve 
philosophy and science, who teach truth, manliness, and courtesy by 
epigram, and who make life beautiful with the glow of poetry? The 
magnolia cannot be the oak, although unhappy critics would have a 
writer be something which he is not. It is enoughthat Holmes has 
charmed myriads of readers who might never have felt his influence if 
he had been grimly in "earnest," and that he has inculcated high 
ideals of taste, character, and living. 

By the time Holmes had reached his fiftieth year he was nearing the 
summit of fame. His readers were the cultivatedclasses of the whole 
English-speaking world, and he was not merely admired, his genial 
humor had won for him universal love; his unique personality was as 
dear as his writings. There is not room in the limits allowed me to 
dwell on the style of the "Autocrat," fortunately neither analysis nor 
eulogy is necessary. The variety of topics, the sure, swift touches in 
treatment, thefrequentgleam of imagery, and the lovely vignetteof 
verse, altogetherform an attraction for which there are few parallels 
in literature. 

From the gay and jaunty verse of the poet's youth to his strong and 
passionate lyrics of the war there was a surpassing change, and it 
will be interesting to trace it in his life, and in thecourseof 
historic events. 

In his early manhood he took the world as he found it, and did not 
trouble himself about reforms or isms. He had only good-humored banter 
for the Abol itionists, just as he had for non-resistants and 
spirit-rappers. When progressive people were in a ferment with the new 
transcendental philosophy (deduced from the preaching of Channing and 
the essays of Emerson), and were fascinated by the monologues of 
Alcott and the sibylline utterances of Margaret Fuller; when young 
enthusiasts, in their socialistic home at Brook Farm, dreamedof the 
near reign of human brotherhood; when Lowell was writing "The Present 
Crisis," a poem glowing with genius as with apostolic zeal; when 
feebler brethren, blown upon by new winds of doctrine, imagined 
themselves spiritual and profound, and felt deep thrills in 
pronouncing the words Soul and Infinite with nasal solemnity. Holmes, 
fully master of himself, and holding instinctively to his _nil 
admirari_, trained his light batteries on the new schools, and hit 
their eccentricities and foibles with a comic fusillade. 

From this bellicose time it was nearly forty years to the appearance 
of Holmes' admiring and reverent life of Emerson, and in that long and 
stirring period there was much for him to learn, and something to 
unlearn. Who does not learn much in forty years? For one thing, the 
character and mind of the poet-philosopher were at length clearly 
revealed, and the uneasy swarm of imitators had shrunk out of sight. 
And as to slavery, the eyes of all men had been opened. Not only 



Holmes, but the majority of well-meaning men, hitherto standing aloof, 
were taught by great events. Many who admitted the wrong of slavery 
had believed themselves bound to inaction by the covenants inserted in 
the Federal Constitution. Some had felt the weight of party 
obligations. Some resented the fierce denunciation of the Church for 
its indifference to a vital question of morals. But I believe more 
were deterred from siding with the Abolitionists by reason of their 
intimate connection with other causes. They were nearly all believers 
in "woman's rights," andatthattimethose"rights" were chiefly to 
wear short hair and loose trousers, and talk indefinitely. Everything 
established was attacked, from churches and courts to compulsory 
schools and vaccination. The most vivid of my recollections of forty 
years ago are the scenes at the anti-slavery conventions. There were 
cadaverous men with long hair and full beards, very unusual ornaments 
then, with far-away looks in their eyes in repose, but with ferocity 
when excited, who thoughtand talked with vigor, but who never knew 
when to stop. There was one silent and patient brother, I remember, 
whose silvery hair and beard were never touched by shears, and who in 
all seasons wore a suit of loose flannel that had once been white. 
There was a woman with an appalling voice, and yet with a strange 
eloquence.And there was onewhoalways insisted on speaking out of 
order, and who always had to be carried out of the hall, struggling 
and shouting as she was borne along by some suffering brother and a 
policeman. Not all the moral earnestness of Garrison, the matronly 
dignity of Lucretia Mott, the lovely voice and refined manners of Lucy 
Stone, nor the magnificent oratory of Wendell Phillips, could atone 
for these sights and sounds. Lowell had written: 

"Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis prosperous to bejust." 

But to men of delicate nerves it was not sharing Truth's crust that 
madethe difficulty so much as the other uncongenial company at her 
august table. The political anti-slavery men, who came later, and who 
won the triumph, had none of these uncomely surroundings, although at 
the beginning they encountered as much odium. 

When the first gun was fired on Fort Sumter, the cause of the slave 
and of the despised Abolitionists became the cause of all. Then could 
be felt the force of the sentiment which long before had won the 
pitying muse of Longfellow, which had inspired the strains of Lowell, 
and which had led the Quaker Whittier-minstrel and prophetat 
once-into the thick of the strife. Then it could be seen that the 
cause of eternal justice was not to be confounded with the vagaries of 
half-crazed agitators who were bent on curingall humanills by moral 
suasion and bran bread. The thunder of cannon cleared the atmosphere. 
The querulous voices of sectaries were hushed. The hearts of the loyal 
North throbbed as one heart. There was butonecry, and it was "Union 
and Liberty." 

In a high sense this was a decisive period in the life of Holmes. From 
the outbreak of the war he took an enthusiastic part as a patriot for 
the preservation of the Union. His eldest son, now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, went out with the volunteers as a 
captain, and the father's "Hunt" for him after a battle is well 
remembered by readers of the _Atlantic_. At the time when the bravest 



of all classes were going forward to form new regimentsand to fill up 
the shattered lines of the older ones, his lyrics came to the souls of 
loyal men with thrills of exultation. No man in those gloomy days 
could read them without tears, I have seen suppressed sobs and eyes 
glistening in tear-mist when they were sung in public assemblies. The 
people of this land have had no such time of heartache, of alternate 
dread and solemn joy, since the Revolution. When the fate of a nation 
was in suspense, when death had claimed a memberfrom almost every 
fami ly, and when the bitter struggle was to be fought out man to man, 
the phrases we might idly read in time of peace had a new and 
startling meaning. The words flashed in all eyes and set all hearts on 
fire. These songs of the war by Holmes will take their place with the 
grand and touching ode of Lowell, and with the stately and triumphal 
"Laus Deo!" ofWhittier. 

The most perfect of Holmes's smaller poemsare probably those that 
appeared in the "Autocrat." "The Chambered Nautilus" is a fortunate 
conception, wroughtwith exquisite art. Equally striking is "Sun and 
Shadow," a poem which brings me delightful associations, as I saw it 
while the ink was still wet upon the page where it was written. 

There is no need of dwelling upon his comic poems, such as the logical 
catastropheof the "One-Horse Shay," as they are fully appreciated, so 
much so that they have doubtless led to the undervaluing of his more 
serious efforts. 

He who saw Dr. Holmes twenty years ago at leisure in his library will 
not soon forget his impressions. In his mature manhood he was short 
and slender without being meagre, erect and firm in his shoes. His 
hair was abundant, if somewhat frosty, his forehead fair but not full; 
his eyes bluish gray; and his mouth as changeable as Scotch weather. 
If in front his head seemed small, in profile its capacity was 
evident, for the horizontal measure from the eyes backward was long. 
If the base of the brain is the seat of its motive power, his should 
not be wanting in force. An axe that is to fell an oak must have 
weight back of the socket. 

In reposehis clear-cut and shaven lips indicated firmness and prompt 
decision, a self-contained nature, well-reasoned and settled opinions; 
but when he spoke, or was deeply interested, or when his eyes beganto 
kindle, his mouth became wonderfully expressive. There was a swift 
play upon his features, a mobility which told of a sensitive and 
delicate nature. And those features were so sharply designed, free 
from the adipose layers and cushions that round so many faces into 
harmonious vacuity. His smile was fascinating and communicative; you 
were forced to share his feelings. His welcome was hearty, and 
sometimes breezy; you felt it in his sympathetic hand-grasp as well as 
in his frank speech. When conversation was launched he was more than 
fluent; there was a fulness of apt words in new and predestined 
combinations; they flowed like a hill-side brook, now bubbling with 
merriment, now deep and reflective, like the samecurrent led into a 
quiet pool. Poetic similes were the spontaneous flowering of his 
thought; his wit detonated in epigrams, and his fancy revelled in the 
play of words. His courtesy, meanwhile, was unfailing; a retort never 
becamea club in his hands to brain an opponent, nor did he let fly 
the arrows which sting and rankle. His enunciation was clear, but 



rapid and resistless. Whoever heard him at his best came to wonder if 
there had ever been another man so thoroughly alive, in whom every 
fibre was so fine and tense. 



WASHINGTON IRVING 

(1783-1859) 

[Illustration: Washington Irving.] 



Washingtonlrving, the first American who obtaineda European 
reputation merely as a man of letters, was born at New York, April 3, 
1783. Both his parents were immigrants from Great Britain, his father, 
originally an officer in the merchant service, but at the time of 
Irving's birth a considerable merchant, having come from the Orkneys 
and his motherfrom Falmouth. Irving was intended for the legal 
profession, buthis studies were interrupted by an illness 
necessitating a voyage to Europe, in the course of which he proceeded 
as far as Rome and made the acquaintance of Washington Allston. He was 
called to the Bar upon his return, but made little effort to practice, 
preferring to amuse himself with literary ventures. The first of these 
of any importance, a satirical miscellany entitled "Salmagundi," 
written in conjunction with his brotherWilliam and J. K. Paulding, 
gave ample proof of his talents as a humorist. These were still more 
conspicuously displayed in his next attempt, "Knickerbocker's History 
of New York" (1809). The satire of "Salmagundi" had been principally 
local, and the original designof "Knickerbocker's History" was only 
to burlesque a pretentious disquisition on the history of the city in 
a guide-book by Dr. Samuel Mitchell. The idea expanded as Irving 
proceeded, and he ended by not merely satirizing the pedantry of local 
antiquaries, but by creating a distinct literary type out of the solid 
Dutch burgher whose phlegm had long been an object of ridicule to the 
mercurial Americans. Though far from the most finished of Irving's 
productions, "Knickerbocker" manifests the most original power and is 
the most genuinely national in its quaintness and drollery. The very 
tardiness and prolixity of the story are skilfully made to heighten 
the humorous effect. The next few years were unproductive. Upon the 
death of his father, Irving had becomea sleeping partner in his 
brother's commercial house, a branch of which was established at 
Liverpool. This, combined with the restoration of peace, induced him 
to visit England in 1815, when he found the stability of the firm 
seriously compromised. After some years of ineffectual struggle it 
became bankrupt. This misfortune compel led Irving to resumehis pen as 
a means of subsistence. His reputation had preceded him to England, 
and the curiosity naturally excited by the then unwonted apparition of 
a successful American author procured him admission into the highest 
literary circles, where his popularity was insured by his amiable 
temperand polished manners. As an American, moreover, he aroused no 
jealousy and no competition, and stoodaloof from the political and 
literary disputes which then divided England. Campbell, Jeffrey, 
Moore, Scott were counted among his friends, and the last-named 



zealously recommendedhimtothepublisherMurray, who, after at first 
refusing, consented (1820) to bring out "Geoffrey Crayon's 
Sketch-book," which was already appearing in America in a periodical 
form. The most interesting part of this work is the description of an 
English Christmas, which displays a delicate humor not unworthy of the 
writer's evident model, Addison. Some stories and sketches on American 
themes contribute to give it variety; of these Rip Van Winkle is the 
most remarkable. It speedily obtained the greatest success on both 
sides of the Atlantic. "BracebridgeHall," a work purely English in 
subject, followed in 1822, and showed to what account the American 
observer had turned his experience of English country life. The humor 
is, nevertheless, much more English than American. "Tales of a 
Traveller" appeared in 1824, and Irving, now in comfortable 
circumstances determined to enlarge his sphere of observation by a 
journey on the Continent. After a long course of travel he settled 
down at Madrid, in the houseof the American consul, Rich. His 
intention at the time was to translate Navarrete's recently published 
work on Columbus. Finding, however, that this was rathera collection 
of valuable materials than a systematic biography, he determined to 
composea biography of his own by its assistance, supplemented by 
independent researches in the Spanish archives. His work appeared in 
1828 and obtained a merited success. It is a finished representation 
of Columbus from the point of view of the nineteenth century, 
affecting neither brilliancy nor originality, buta model of tasteful 
elegance, felicitous in every detail and adequatein every respect. 
"The Companions of Columbus" followed; and a prolonged residence in 
the south of Spain gave Irving materials for two highly picturesque 
books, "The Conquest of Granada," professedly derived from the MSS. of 
an imaginary Fray Antonio Agapida, and "The Alhambra." Previous to 
their appearance he had been appointed secretary to the embassy at 
London, an office as purely complimentary to his literary ability as 
the legal degree which he aboutthe same time received from the 
University of Oxford. Returning to the United States in 1832, after 
seventeen years' absence, he found his namea household word, and 
himself universally honored as the first American who had won for his 
country recognition on equal terms in the literary republic. After the 
rush of _fetes_ and public compliments had subsided, he undertook a 
tour in the Western prairies, and returning to the neighborhood of New 
York built for himself a delightful retreat on the Hudson, to which he 
gave the nameof Sunnyside. His acquaintancewith the New York 
millionaire, John Jacob Astor, promptedhis next important work, 
"Astoria," a history of the fur-trading settlementfounded by Astor in 
Oregon, deducedwith singular literary ability from dry commercial 
records, and, without labored attemptsat word-painting, evincing a 
remarkable faculty for bringing scenes and incidents vividly before 
theeye. "Captain Bonneville," based upon the unpublished memoirs of a 
veteran hunter, was another work of the same class. In 1842 Irving was 
appointed ambassadorto Spain. Hespentfouryearsin the country, 
without this time turning his residence to literary account; and it 
was not until two years after his return that Forster's " Life of 
Goldsmith," by reminding him of a slight essay of his own which he now 
thoughttoo imperfect by comparison to be included among his collected 
writings, stimulated him to the production of his own biography of his 
favorite author. Without pretensions to original research, the book 
displays an admirable talent for employing existing material to the 
best effect. The same may be said of "The Lives of Mahometand his 



Successors," published two years subsequently. Here, as elsewhere, 
Irving has correctly discriminated the biographer's province from the 
historian's, and leaving the philosophical investigation of cause and 
effect to writers of Gibbon's calibre, has applied himself to 
representthe picturesque features of the age as embodied in the 
actions and utterances of its most characteristic representatives. His 
last days were devoted to a biography of Washington, undertaken in an 
enthusiastic spirit, but which theauthorfound exhausting and his 
readers tame. His genius required a more poetical theme, and indeed 
the biographer of Washington must be at least a potential soldier and 
statesman. Irving just lived to complete this work, dying of heart 
disease at Sunnyside, on November28, 1859. 

Although one of the chief ornaments of American I iterature, Irving is 
not characteristically an American author. Like most of the 
transatlantic writers of his generation, he disappointed expectation 
by a scrupulous conformity to acknowledged European standards. The 
American vine had not then begunto produce the looked-for wild 
grapes. Irving, however, is oneof the few authors of his period who 
really manifests traces of a vein of national peculiarity which might 
under other circumstances have been productive. "Knickerbocker's 
History of New York," althoughtheair of mock solemnity which 
constitutes the staple of its humor is peculiar to no literature, 
manifests nevertheless, a power of producing a distinct national type. 
Had circumstances taken Irving to the West and placed him amid a 
society teeming with quaint and genial eccentricity, he might possibly 
have been the first Western humorist, and his humor might have gained 
in depth and richness. In England, on the other hand, everything 
encouragedhis natural fastidiousness; he becamea refined writer, but 
by no means a robust one. At thesametimeheis too essentially the 
man of his ownagetopassfora paler Addison or a more decorous 
Sterne. He has far more of the poet than any of the writers of the 
eighteenth century, and his moralizing, unlike theirs, is unconscious 
and indirect. The same poetical feeling is shown in his biographies; 
his subject is invariably chosen for its picturesqueness, and whatever 
is unessential to portraiture is thrown into the background. The 
result is that his biographies, however deficient in research, bear 
the stamp of genuine artistic intelligence, equally remote from 
compilation and disquisition. In execution they are almostfaultless; 
the narrative is easy, the style pellucid, and the writer's judgment 
nearly always in accordance with the general verdict of history. They 
will not, therefore, be easily superseded, and indeedlrving's 
productions are in general impressed with that signet of classical 
finish which guarantees the permanency of literary work more surely 
than direct utility or even intellectual power. This refinement is the 
more admirable for being in great part the reflection of his own moral 
nature. Without ostentation or affectation, he was exquisite in all 
things, a mirror of loyalty, courtesy, and goodtastein all his 
literary connections, and exemplary in all the relations of domestic 
life which he was called upon to assume. He never married, remaining 
true to the memory of an early attachment blighted by death. 
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